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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















New York. 
LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 188 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence.: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.”’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
sity of New Yo 
est 125th St 


i rk. 
Address: 100 reet, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


Instruction. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 887. 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Oper. 
Studio: i Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address : 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 





MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of 


upils, 
Steinway Hall, 


ew York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church musicand the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York ollege of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., 

near Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. SR ieroncese Doroth Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman ite. . 
ew 


LILLIE P’ ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Dipioma. Scholarships. 


Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ork. 











THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 








CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio : Nos.1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 








Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. | 


PAUL TIDDEN, | 
| 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Pp O AND COMPOSITION, 


N 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 





12 West lith street, New York. 





FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
Instructors in Singing. 
New Studios: Carnegic Hall, New York. 








GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), Harmony and 
Theory. 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. 
709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 


Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert a. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 




















503 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 28 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 











MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 
Oratorio. | 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Com T, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 





New York. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. Carr! Directors. 





| beginning to finish. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert .Pianist-—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J: 
Chickering Hall, New Yor % 





EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 





Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College of 
Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble. 
Address: 149 West 70th street, New York City. 


CARROLL BADHAM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
12 West 60th street, New York City. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 








ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 

Teacher of the American prime donne: Emma 

uch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Be: gen, 


charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey. 
18 Irving Place, New York City. 


VICTOR HARRIS, | 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 








HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studie for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice. 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
Hroadway and ssto Screet, New York. 

Studio: 96 Fifth avenue. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS. 

Voice Culture and the Art ot Singing. Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 15, 1898, to May 15, 1899. 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899. 
Denver, Col.,season, July 25, 1899, to October 10, 1809 














HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated : 
mg. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: enemies | Hel, 
ow York. 








Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 





GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
345 West 28th Street, New York. 





FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 





SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin potcarete. 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 
homas Orchestra. 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M. 
Studio 803-4: Carnegie Hall, lew York. 








PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
eo accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York (+). 


“The Mollenhauer College of Musi, 


A thorough education from | 
Moderate Rates. Vocal and | 
Instrumental. Preparation, Opera and Concert. | 
Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, | 


EDW. MOLLENHAUVUER. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


Uptown college. 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. | 
Concert and Oratorio, Piano | 
| 


Instruction. 


ey Opera, 


| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 








| A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
168 West 121st Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Snemeee. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 

ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 








| WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
| Brooklyn: 588 Madison Street. 

New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 





Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish,New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS. 





Voice production, and song voices tried Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4P.M Lessons 
resumed. 


Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondaysand 
Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N. 


ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method’, 
has returned from Europe 
Address : and resumed her lessons. 
Steinway Hall, or 8 West 17th Street. 





ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Ju.ius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists). 18 East 23d street, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 

With THE MUSICAL COURIER 
-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Jest 65th Street, New York. 


Secretar 
Studio: 9 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone. 


Opera and Concer 
Vocal School : 1410 Dauphin St., 








ts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE MABEN, 
PIANISTE, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Clavier. 
Highest diploma from the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, Berlin 
Address, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| Mux. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 


Teacher of Singing. 


Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.’’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


P. A. SCHNECKER. 
Specialties : Vocal Teaching and Coaching. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


Lessons at studio or pupils’ residence. 
235 East 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VocaL INsTRUCTION. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 


FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
136 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CaAIA AARUP, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Mus. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocai Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 














WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a 4 and Choirmaster St. 


Church, Madison Ave. and St., New York. 


James’ Church, 


| Mu. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





For terms for Conductin ng address St. James _ —— 
st 


GEO. J. MAGER, 





Sic6nor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 


Studio: 51 West 8th Street, New York. 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Choral Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 








THE BELLINGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


For Piano, Voice Culture and Theory. 
also taught by mail. 
Choral and Orchestral Conductor. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Theory 
Director, Franz Bellinger. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 ames cieah New York. 





BEYER-HANE, 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St., New York. 











CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use zs voice as well as shose of his 
ooo "—Georg Henschel. 


RNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hali, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

















Mrs. CLARA A. zone 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


LUIGI von KUNITS 
Violinist, 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 








Pittsburg. Pa. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 





Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, iJ 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, © 


Vocal Instruction, 





Will resume teaching October 8 at 
136 Fifth Avenu e, New York 


FRANK SEAL # 
Organist New Y ork Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madri - Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St. : New York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 


Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anp Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 
Harmony and Theory 

Circulars on appuention 


Piano 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF 


Conductor and C omposer, 
(Pupil of A Rubi nstein and of Rimsky-Korsako 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 


/'PAUL HAMBURGER, 


|GEORGE SWEET, 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 


Oratorio, Concert, 


| HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN 


Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
urch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Ch 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. %5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall. 
Studio : 65 West 115th Street, New York. 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 
Recitals.— Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MAY BROWN 


VIOLINIST. 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jam 
Building. 


Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


A limited number of pupils will be received 


LAURA WALLEN, 


London—Emanuel Garcia. 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy. 
Oratories, Concerts, Musicals. 


Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. 








THE () Prospective Piano Studen 


VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15th ST., 


NEW YORK, 0 Catalogues Sent Free 





to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 
The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. 
Only the very best exponents of the method em- 
ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’08. 


ts are cordially invited ( 4 
rs. 


A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 


He IE Ue UT Ue Ee 8 


Puono-RytHMic METHOD FOR Frncu Pro- VICTOR CLODIO, 


Cellist. 

For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
York. 





Of the Théatre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMAN 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Ley 
26 East 234 Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATIONAL INSTITU TE ‘OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
M. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c. 


For parsoutese and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg. S. C 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 

“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thursdays 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor. 

Officer d’Académie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
musicales. Voice culture Lyric declamation 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, (jounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 
and Paderewski,&c. “ The Parker.” 123 West 39th 
st.;also Tuesdays and Fridays, 308 Carnegie Hal) 











_ Paris. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN pis" CRA UE FOIS 

LEC IRS EST 

MOYEN D'U daly 
NNON OUS SREPARE UNE R 

SERVE D’ ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D£&DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre ot Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 

National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





396 





| 
| 
| 
| 
Upon Application. Q 








VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instramcats. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


petent faculty. 


Harmon 
Music, 


Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 





TORONTO CONSERV 


(Canada.) 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with | rinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School an 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Schol 

Music, Elocution, Languages. 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


ATORY OF MUSIC. 
EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 
d Strongest Faculty in Canada, 


arships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Attendance 922 last season. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 





Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


Mi. JULES ALGIER, 


Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari: 


P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accom pagner leurs ceuvres. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping oe out a Home Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publiqu e 

De l"Opéra, Paris 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’ Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 

French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 

(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT) 
88 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 
ERighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de 1’ Rptee Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Ca 
41 rue des ‘Mastyre, Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 

Maison- Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 

Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 

practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages. 

solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 





SPECIALTIES: 


Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





nguages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 

PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and poeesy. M. Falcke 

. ks English, German and Spani Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 


ConcerT SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 


VON DER HEYDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 


MIS :S MARIE GESELSC HAP, 


PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich 





for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
42 Faubourg St. 
gear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Gaspetipess. 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris, 


~/ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Beriin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Pietz* No. 6. 








CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 
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KATHERINE RICKER, 
Contralto 


Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 
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NEW YORK—Continued. 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 84d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“TIT can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal! Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, Nee York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 

Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 

specialty. Studio: 196 Pifth Avenue. New Vork. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Detle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 28 East 23d Street, New York. 
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EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 138 West 91st Street, New York. 





ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 

Solo Violinist. , 

Concerts and Musicales. 

Instruction. 

With the New York Co'lege of Music. 

JOS. POKLOP RENALD, 
TENOR. 


Opera and Concert. 
191 Lexington avenue, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 





36 West 116th -treet, New York. 


Open for engagements. 


Studio ~ 112 Rast 18th Street. New York. 





TOBIAS WESTLIN, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 


New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 


327 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 








Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street. Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall. Boston. 











W. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 
JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 


Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 








Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield. Mass 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. — 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Steinert, Hall, 
Boston. 


Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
Dandelin Snel of Music, 
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NEW YORK—Continued. 


F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system orf 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ut sdays and Fridays. 

48 Lefferts Place. Brookly, N. Y. 
EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 

1388 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 


HUGO LUTTICH, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 Hast 93d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 














London, England. 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus mailed free on anplication. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building. Copley Sauare, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus a Ay the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Lenten. Ww 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 





PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


finn, 
i The work of the school was estab 
- lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 
ry Virgil Clavier School, of Poston, 
sas H_ S. WILDER, Director, 


355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 





Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 











HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER CO., New 
York City. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 























Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, Lonpon, S. W 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—" SINKINS LONDON.” 





German Representative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the joa of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, secumponytag, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumenta!), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships. 
ae, &c., given. 
ices trom £1 118. 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 38,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment. London. E. C 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini) 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


CONCERT DIRECTION _ 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole = sentative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
——— —_ 28 Sossante, 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, October 30, 1808. | 


1 tee the already existing chamber music organizations in 

the German capital, the number of which might be 
deemed quite sufficient to fill all wants in this direction, 
there are added from time to time visits of out of town 
string quartets. 

If these visitors bring to us an originality, an individual 
ity of their own and an artistic importance such as char 
acterize for instance the Bohemians, then their chamber 
music concerts are welcome and are at least accounted for 
with a raison d’étre; but if the visitors are simply four good 
musicians, who play no better or no worse than the string 
quartets usually existing in any self-respecting musical 
town, they might just as well stay at home and save their 
railroad fare and hotel expenses 

An organization of the latter kind is the Conservatory 
Quartet from Amsterdam, which, as its name indicates, 
constitutes itself of four professors from the Royal Nether- 
landish Music School—Joseph Cramer, André Spoor, H 
W. Hofencester and J. Mossel. They are no doubt good 
musicians and teachers of their respective instruments, but 
their quartet playing, as demonstrated in the performance 
of Haydn's D major, No. 14, in the Peters edition, and of 
3eethoven’s F minor string quartet, is of the home made, 
happy-go-lucky, every day description, quite well re- 
hearsed, no doubt, and in nowise faulty, but also in no par 
ticular way characteristic or famous. These gentlemen did 
not add to their honestly won home reputation by coming 
to Berlin to give a chamber music soirée. Their efforts 
grew more interesting and musically intense only when 
such an artist as Edouard Risler, from Paris, associated 
himself with them, and taking command of things gave, 
with the four Dutch string professors, a rousing reading of 
Schumann’s ever beautiful piano quintet 


Having now heard the great technician of the violin, 
Herr Arno Hilf, from Leipsic, at his second concert, I can 
only corroborate my assistant, Herwegh von Ende’s judg 
ment, given in his last week’s musical notes (the name was 
inadvertently printed Nief), viz., that the Leipsic concert 
master and conservatory professor is musically disappoint 
ing. Even in so well known, nay hackneyed, a work as 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, his conception shows a lack of 
musical stamina, and despite his well-reputed techincal pro 
ficiency there were mishaps in the final movement that the 
professor would not forgive one of his conservatory pupils 
if that pupil were to play the Mendelssohn Concerto in 


t 


public. The Bach air on the G string, which I could not 
wait to listen to, was described to me by one of the world’s 
greatest and also most sarcastic of violinists as the Bach 
“capriccio” on the G string. I was not sorry, therefore, 
that I had to miss this favorite number of mine 


* * * 


Things grew more interesting with the beginning of the 
present week, when before crowded audiences, both at the 
public rehearsal and at the concert proper, Arthur Nikisch 
presented at his second Philharmonic subscription concert 
the following interesting, though as usual somewhat too 
lengthy program: 

Bruckner 
... Beethoven 
. Mendelssohn 

Bruckner owed his first real, deciding success to Nikisch, 
who in 1884 performed the master’s Seventh Symphony in E 
najor at Leipsic. Bruckner was then already sixty years 


Symphony No. 5, in B flat 
Violin Concerto 
Scotch Symphony 


of age, and had composed six previous symphonies (one 
n D minor, the dramatic one, dedicated to Wagner), none 
of which had so far been produced with success. The Leip 
sic success was soon to be counterbalanced by a Vienna 


fiasco, for the same E major symphony, which in Leipsic 
and later on under Levi's direction in Munich had been 
produced with great success, was given in Vienna one year 
later under Hans Richter’s baton with quite different re- 
sults. 

It was hissed by several partisans in the audience, and 
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the general public remained cold, while Hanslick, the same 
Hanslick who tried to stop the avalanche called Richard 
Wagner, tore Bruckner’s symphony, and with his criticism 
the old man’s heart, to shreds. I remember well the divided 
opinions of the New York critics when this same dumb 
founding work was produced for the first time in New 
York. But the E major symphony, with its slow movement 
of Beethovenian grandeur, has since conquered the world, 
and I saw old Bruckner smile among tears when he was 
called to the balustrade of his box at the Berlin Royai Opera 
House, where Dr. Muck conducted this same work at one 
of the symphony evenings of the Royal Orchestra. Less 
successful was the D minor and the Fourth, or so-called 
‘romantic”’ symphony. And now we have heard for the 
first time Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony, which I am prone to 
call the most important one of those I have so far made the 
acquaintance of 

Certain it is that in the matter of thematic material the 
composer actually suffers from an embarras de richesse, 
which in the first movement frequently leads him to be- 
come prolix and to jump from one theme to another with 
ly. Not 
unjustly the prograin book says that this first movement 


bears somewhat the character of an improvisation of the 


i 
out taking the trouble of developing them organical 


kind Bruckner was wont to give upon the organ. This im 
pression of raggedness, of disjointedness is increased 
through the many full stops and absolute pauses to which 
the composer comes in the course of this first movement. 

Nevertheless the movement seems to me to form an or 
ganic whole, and still more is this the case with the fol 
lowing movements, the mental coherency of which is accen- 
tuated through the fact that the scherzo is built up upon 
the same material which constitutes the slow movement, 
and that in the grand final movement the first theme of the 
first movement forms an important part. The scherzo is 
very piquant and graceful, and in the finale, with its tre 
mendous orchestral fugue, reaches a climax which is per- 
fectly elevating. Here the contrapuntal skill of the com- 
poser, not so very obtrusively employed in the previous 
movements, reaches an altitude which is equaled only by his 
gorgeous orchestration. At the close of the movement the 
composer adds to his orchestral forces an extra brass choir 
of three trumpets, three trombones and bass tuba and four 
horns. The effect he gains with this augmented force is a 
perfectly wonderful one, and it roused the audience, which 
up to that point (with the exception of the scherzo) had 
been rather apathetic, to a high pitch of enthusiasm 

Arthur Nikisch conducted with rare insight and evidently 
con amore. When he takes up a novelty of the value of 
which he is not in doubt he is able to interpret so convince 
ingly that it would seem that by the mere power of his own 
strong conviction he would pull over:the audience to his 
mode of thinking. He did so certainly with the Philhar 
monic Orchestra, which followed his slightest indications 
with never failing precision and attentiveness, and which 
is now in better trim than it ever was even in the glorious 
times of Hans von Bilow 

Willy Burmester was the soloist of this concert, and of 
the success he achieved with the performance of the Bee- 
thoven violin concerto I thought it worth while to acquaint 
you by cable, considering the fact that this great virtuoso 
is so soon to visit the United States 3ut Burmester is not 
only a great virtuoso, an unrivaled Paganini player; he is 
also a big, noble-minded musician, fully equal to the task to 
interpret the Beethoven concerto in an authoritative style 
and to make known to his listeners the beauties and poetical 
side of this chef d’ceuvre of violin literature It was a 
hot, murky night, and strings snapped in the orchestra all 
along the line 

Burmester also was annoyed with the whistling of his E 
string, but nothing daunted, he performed the first move 
ment to the end with sovereign mastery over its technical 
side even in the horribly difficult Laub cadenza, and then 
went out in search of a reserve string. The Larghetto he 
sang out beautifully, with exquisite tone and with great 
breadth and feeling, while the final Rondo was given with 
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fine rhythmic swing and flawless technic as well as into 
nauon, 

No less than eight times Burmester was recalled upon the 
platiorm, and the audience seemed to want to insist upon 
an encore, but probabiy On account Of the iength ol the pro 
gram the artuust retrained Irom gratilying the publics wish, 
and tor tus seil-abnegauon he surely Geserved praise. 

lt was a picasure aiso, and nowadays a rare one, to 
hear a Mendelssohn work again under Nikisch’s baton, 
and thereiore I stayed through to the end of the Scotch 
symphony, which iormed the final portion of the pro 
gram. Although this symphony had evidently not been 
rehearsed as careiully as the Bruckner work, the rehne- 
ment ol the reading and the spirit ol the reproduction 
were delightiul. 

I only need to recall to mind the way Nikisch brings 
out the counter theme in the cell in the return to tiie 
principal theme aiter the Vurchiuchrung in the frst move- 
ment, and there are a number ol other such attentions to 
detail of workinanship, which Make our Leipsic Gewand 
haus and Berlin Philharmonic conductor one of the most 
interesung and recherche interpreters of orchestral music. 

The program ior the next concert brings as piece de 
resistance the new piano concerto by Moszkowski, with 
the composer at the piano, and Ol orchestral works the 

huryanthe overture, the brahms Ek minor symphony 
and Berliozs “Carnaval Komain’™ overture. 
> * > 

Arthur van Eweyk’s second song recital | can pass ove! 
with the remark that it was even better attended than the 
first one, and the success oO! this handsome American 
baritone an increased one. His program contained, with 
the exception of four Lieder by Jensen, only songs by 

contemporaneous writers, among them some manuscript 
ones by Wilhelm Berger, the American composer; 
three settings of Lenau poems by Weingartner, Hen- 
schel’s Werner's Lieder aus Welschland, and Ernst 
Lanyi's Hungarian songs 

An interesting program indeed 

: : 

On the same evening, together with a very amateurish 
singer, Miss Mathilde Parmentier, a pupil of Frau 
Joachim, who ought not yet to have made her appear- 
ance in public, a young Canadian pianist, Harry field, 
made a successiul debut at the Singakademuie. 

Mr. Field is a pupil of Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, 
and from him he has wrested the secrets oi absolute tech- 
nical certainty aS well aS those more rehned ones ol a 
variety and modulatory power oi touch Finer grada 
tions of shading than Mr. Field employed in the B major 
Nocturne of C hopin, and in the Liszt transcription ol the 
Chant Polonaise in G flat, one rarely hears, and_ his 
touch can be alike velvety and crisp. The technic was ad 
mirable in the Chopin A flat study, the first one from op. 
25, and in Mendelssohn's rarely periormed study in B 
flat minor, op. 104, and both technic and musical torce- 
fulness combined shone to advantage in the interesting 
interpretation of Liszt's second ballad in B minor 


Mr. Field has a bright future before him 


10 new-comer, however, but 


Another pianist, who is 
always a welcome yearly visitor, is Mile. Marie Panthes, 
from Paris, who made her Berlin rentrée at the Bech- 
stein Saal on last Wednesday evening 

Che dark eyed, raven haired and olive tinted young lady 
will give us three recitals, the program for the first ol 
which contained only the three names of Bach, Schumann 
and Brahms. Bach was represented by the “Chromatic’ 
fantasy and fugue, not exactly a “woman's piece,” but 
which Mlle. Panthés performed with great clearness of 
exposition and a certain plasticity of style which one does 
not often find in pianists of the French school \ little 
ess use of the pedal would have increased the lucidity of 


the lady’s fugue playing, which, however, was satisfactory 


and interesting withal 

Of Schumann she periormed the (in their entirety) 
rarely heard “Davidsbuendlertaenze.” I am of the opin- 
ion that despite the many exquisite little patches of this 
fanciful work, as a whole it is a bit tiresome and entirely 
too lengthy, and I therefore do not blame anyone who 
plays only excerpts of it. Mlle. Panthés in her rendering 
of the whole series of these dance episodes showed grac¢ 


and charm of tone, touch and conception, but she could 


not successfully battle against a feeling of drowsiness 
which was gradually overcoming the audience, as we 

the critics, toward the close of this crazy quilt patter: 
composition of forty-five minutes of duratior 


More enthusiastic, and justly so, was the audier ove! 


the intelligent and musical reproduction of Brahms sele« 
tions, consisting of the Handel variations, the inte 

mezzo No. 1 from op. 117, the capriccio No from op 
76, and two of the well-known Hungarian Dances, alte 


which Mile. Panthés was recalled several times and 


encored 


The last two evenings of my weekly allotment of con 


cert attendance were given up entirely and exclusively to 
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the concerts of the Meiningen Court Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Herr General Musikdirector Fritz Stein- 
bach 

As in the case of the foreign chamber music organiza- 
was argued that Berlin had a sufhcient number oi 
orchestral concerts in the two series of ten subscription 
the Royal Orchestra and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and that with Weingartner and Nikisch at the 
helm of these organizations the German capital was in no 
particular need oi a iurther series oi five symphony con- 
certs, given by another orchestra with still another con- 


tions, it 


concerts ol 


ductor. 

lf it is only a question of need, these cavilers, of 
whom you may find in every large city, would probably 
be right, as was shown also in the rather slim attendance 


oi the first two concerts so far given by the Meiningen 
Court Orchestra at 

But the question of absolute need seems to me a very 
small standard to gauge the desirability of the giving of 
rts by. It cannot be denied that variety is the 
and that the more different styles one can 
vaster one’s 
Besides these 
Meiningers, who were the first traveling orchestra in Ger- 
still something of the spirit of their first 
traveling conductor, of Hans von Bulow in their playing, 
and moreover they have their specialties in the reproduc- 
such 


the Philharmonie. 


these conce 
spice ol life, 
hear the 
capacity for musical enjoyment does grow. 


broader one’s judgment and the 


many, have 


tion of works by Brahms, and above all, of con- 


certed music from the works of the classics which have 


rarely and partially never yet been heard here in Berlin. 


In the case of the Brahms works it must also be borne 
in mind that Meiningen was ever a favorite spot of 
Brahms, that he visited the Grand Ducal residence fre- 


that he 
works with the that he 
wrote some of his chamber music specially for a Mein- 
hence a Brahms tradition 
Meiningen Orchestra's inter- 
seem to me 


quently during and after Bulow’s residence there, 
studied his Meiningen orchestra, 


ingen musician, and that real 


may be said to exist in the 


pretations of Brahms’ music. These would 
sufficient reasons to welcome to Berlin the Meiningen ar- 
leader, without unnecessary 
comparisons between their playing and that of our un- 
excellent two home and their 
great “Let the Weimaraners be glad that 
they have two such fellows as Schiller and myself within 
somebody wanted him 
to vaunt that, of Schiller, whom 
Goethe appreciated without the slightest tinge of jealousy 
furthered without envy. 


tists and their chagrin or 


questionably orchestras 
conductors. 
Goethe said, when 


their walls,” 


his superiority over 


and whose popularity he 

Let Berlin be glad that it has two such symphonic con- 
ductors as Nikisch and Weingartner, and that there is still 
room to give a hearing also to a third conductor of the 
just claims to a hearing that Steinbach brings to the 
capital of the German Empire. 

Fritz Steinbach’s conducting has something command- 
and authoritative. His title of General 
Musikdirector has more than a mere outward meaning of 
distinction—he is a director of music, and at the same 
There is something soldierly in his whole 


ing, decisive 


time a general 
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bearing, and also in his conducting, which some think 
too au.ocratic and unyieiding, but which reveals him as a 
musician of powerful intellect and oi decided taste. His 
rhythmic teeling is strong and marked, his beat intense 
and energetic. tie never leaves you or his men in doubt 
as to intentions, and his orchestra obeys his 
commands with a precision and a Schneidigkeit which 
leave nothing to be desired. ‘his way of music repro- 
duction has something sound, healthy and wholesome, 
which stands in pleasing and not to be underrated con- 
trast to the mezzo-tinto, whimpering, semi-effeminate 
method of some modern’ conductors. 

It is virile, and so is the manner of playing of the 


his 


orchestra. ‘Their forte is a real, a genuine forte, which 
last year, when it was heard at the over-acoustic Sing- 
akademie, seemed to some harsh and unpleasing, and 


which really at times becomes so, when it is exaggerated, 
like in the closing bars oi the Mendelssohn * Meeresstille 
und gluckliche Fahrt” overture, where I thought for a 
moment or two that the drummer would split the skin of 
his tympani. But on the whole this forte was not un- 
pleasing in the big hall of the Philharmonie, and it was 
gratifying to ears who in Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini” fantasia want to hear Danté’s hell let loose and 
not a hysterical show or semblance of sheol. 

This interesting and fanciful work from the earlier and 
not yet quite so distinguished period of the great Rus- 
sian’s creativeness, closed the first night’s program, which 
appropriately enough had opened with Beethoven’s 
“Consecration of the House” overture, a piéce d’occasion, 
which I don’t count among the master works of its 
creator. 

It was followed by one of the compositions for a solo 
instrument which one does not often hear in public now- 
Weber’s beautiful first concerto for clarinet 
and orchestra, op. 73, in F minor. In the days of the 
celebrated Munich clarinet player, Beermann, the father 
of my distinguished friend, Prof. Carl Beermaun, of Bos- 
ton, a clarinet concerto was quite the fashion, but it is not 
so upon a modern concert program. 

The change is not so much a question of difference of 
but that we have no great clarinet players nowa- 
days. I am sure an American audience could not help 
being struck with the beauties of the Weber F minor con- 
certo (which is only one among a number of fine works 
for the clarinet the composer of “Der Freischiitz” wrote), 
if they could only hear it performed by a master of the in- 
strument such as chamber virtuoso Richard Muehlfeld, of 
Meiningen, the artist who also inspired Johannes Brahms 
to write the clarinet quintet and those last two sonatas for 
clarinet and piano. The slow movement in C of the Weber 
concerto is one of the most lovely inspirations, and the 
episode in A flat, which forms the middle section of this 
adagio, is a perfect gem. 

It was exquisitely played by Muehlfeld, and the way the 
horns gave out the accompaniment to this episode showea 
a refined pianissimo of the most tender and tone-charm- 
ing nature. Surely these Meiningen fellows can play 
piano as well a as forte, and their Piano has a body to it; 


adays, viz., 


taste, 


it is as sound as their forte. But the clarinet and the 
horns are not the only fine wind instruments in this 
orchestra. I liked the first flute and the two oboes im- 
mensely, and the two bassoons are in no way inferior to 
the above named. I wonder why my Berlin colleagues 
failed to take notice of the matchless quality of the wood 
wind in the Meiningen orchestra. 

Wagner’s “Faust” overture received an intensely dra 
matic reading at the hands of Herr Steinbach, and above 
all I was favorably struck with the second soloist of this 
the English pianist Leonard Borwick, whom, | 
I slightly underrated at his piano re- 


concert, 
confess it candidly, 
cital in Bechstein Hall last season. 

He was one of the two pianists whom I ever heard 
scoring a real success with the performance of the Brahms 
B flat concerto. The other was Joseffy, but he 
scored it chiefly with the dainty, graceful performance o 
the beautiful final movement of the while Bor- 
wick took his from the the 
breadth and suppressed passion with which he interpreted 


one 


concrto, 


listeners start with quiet 


the work as a whole, and especially the noble, big first 
movement. 
* 7. * 
The second concert, that of last night, showed a slight 
increase in attendance, which may be put to the credit of 


two other soloists, one of whom, Josef Joachim, is the 


most popular and most venerated musician in all Berlin 
Prof E 


remarkable 


manuel 
per 
oncertante,” 


Together with his reliable mpanion 
Wirth, Joachim gave a very 
formance of Sinfonie C 
for violin and viola with orchestra, whicl 
Mozart’s op. 104. It is one of the ripest 
beautiful fruits of the 


formed on account of its 


Professor 
Mozart’s rarely heard 
is numbered as 


as well as most 


master’s genius, but it is rarely per 


1; 


great difficulties. Joachim has 


always made the solo violin part one of his favorites, and 
it must be acknowledged that he has the right to do so 
3arring the very difficult last run in FE flat, which was 
not flawless, he executed his part of the concerto wit 
rare sureness and purity, and the same praise must be 


accorded to Professor Wirth 
He played the viola part on an instrument, which, ac 


cording to Mozart’s prescription, was tuned up a semi 
tone, so that he executed in D what sounded in E fiat. 
This is not an easy thing to do for a person who is en- 


absolute pitcl 


[ but other 





dowed with an ear for 


1 


course, it greatly facilitates the overcoming of the 





difficulties, and besides the 


brilliantly and the tone comes through much more dis 


tinctly. 
With Concertmaster 
Professor Joachim 


the M 


perio 


dering, of 


3ram-I 
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of the Bach D minor concerto for two violins, and aids 
these two artists were vociferously applauded by the audi- 
ence. 

The best performance of the orchestra was that of the 
Brahms variations of the Haydn choral “St. Antoni,” 
which was also last year one of the battle horses of Herr 
Steinbach and his men. Besides this he gave a superb 
reading of the Beethoven F major Symphony, of Weber’s 
Oberon overture (in which the three opening notes were 
given out with muted horn, an innovation, by the by, 
which I did not fancy), and the Mendelssohn overture 
which I mentioned above. 

Altogether I enjoyed this concert very much, and I am 
quite eager, despite the great quantity of other music I 
have to hear during the coming week, to attend the cham- 
ber music evening and the two further orchestral concerts 
of the Meiningen Court musicians. 


* * * 


A telegram from Cologne informs me of the fact that 
the “quattro pezzi sacri,” which Verdi composed last 
year, were sung there for the first time this week at one 
of the Guerzenich concerts, under Professor Wuellner’s 
direction, with overwhelming success 


. * * 


Bechstein Hall has been decorated by Manager Wolff 
with the busts of Brahms, Bilow, Rubinstein and Pro- 
fessor Joachim, the four artists who, in November, 1892, 
solemnly inaugurated and consecrated the newly opened 
concert hall. Three of these great artists are no longer 


among the living. 
ee 2 


Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, with her mother, will leave 
Berlin for New York on December 14 in order to be 
united also on the other side of the Atlantic with Lilli 
Lehmann, her teacher, who is engaged by Mr. Grau. 

Apropos of Lilli Lehmann, she wrote to one of her 
(American pupils the other day the following note: “I am 
a little horse and I have a bad colt.” This is not a joke on 
my part and was not intended as one by Lilli. 


* ” > 


Anton Hekking, the renowned ‘cello virtuoso, has at 
last accepted a flattering offer as first solo violoncellist of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, to which body of 

tists he also belonged before he went to the United States 


His new contract provides for ample furlough for out of 
town engagements, and Hekking also remains first teacher 
of the ‘cello at the Stern Conservatory of Music O. F. 


A Bjé:ksten Pupil. 

Miss Agnes Staberg, soprano of St. Ann’s P. E. Church, 
is a pupil of Madame Bjorksten and a young artist in the 
fullest sense of the word. She was recently heard in a 
Swedish song by Munklett and the grand aria from “Aida”; 
the former was sung with much pathos and the aria with 
dramatic intuition. The voice is clear, high and ee 


Demeustwations to Classes in the System 
Steno-Phonetic. 
ISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, whose association 
with the unique and really wonderful System Steno 
Phonetic for reading music at sight, as its clever author and 
principal exponent, has long been importuned to resume 
her public demonstrations, which attracted the attention of 
almost every musical faction, reaching the European Conti- 
nent and creating much interest and the highest commen 
dation. 

Franz Kullak, when by special appointment the system 
was demonstrated to him by Miss Alma Garrigues in Berlin 
three years ago, said: “I should indeed like to shake hands 
with the woman whose head was capable of this device.’ 
The “device” is an alphabet for transposing, which permits 
the student to read one given study alike in all keys, thus 
giving the perfect idea as they pass from one key to an 
other as to how intervals are really the same in all keys 
The great simplicity of the work is that no solfeggio is 
used at all, and no numerals, except in connection with the 
theory lessons that are combined with the course, so that 
the pupil learns the theory of music almost without know 
ing it, and is a musician as well as a reader on finishing 
the course. 

The alphabet for transposing is absolutely of no use after 
the intervals are understood, and serves only while learning 
Of course students must forget the solfeggio in adopting the 
study, and their acquaintance with the minor and major keys 
is made so simple that it is perhaps a little laughable as to 
the reason why pupils should have ever found it difficult, 
because one can transpose any study in a major key directly 
into a relative minor. 

The musical education and the really musical and mu 
sicianly tenor of the work interests the most casual student 
The truth is,” said the author one day in demonstration 


“you learn reading music just as you learn reading any 


other language. Music is a language pure and simple, th« 
most potent language we have, and you must hear it rightly 
to speak it rightly. Students don’t read because they dor 

hear the relative intervals, and in relying on the solfegg 

to place them in connection with a certain named note they 
become deafer instead of more acute in their musical hear 
ing. The author of a musical work, the very simplest cor 


position, hears all the intervals before they are transmitted 


to the paper, just as the author of a novel writes his ideas 
for you to read without utterance—mentally. You spel 
your musical sentences just as you do your English or 


French or German sentences; and the seven little tones i1 
the musical alphabet give you the vowels and consonants 
to do it just as the twenty-six letters in the English alphabet 
do 

A more beautifully illustrated study has never been re 
garding music purely as a readable language Music has 
four vowels and three consonants, she holds 

Miss Smith presents it to you with its vowels and con 


sonants, and makes it probably the most simple scientific 
Those desiring 


study of the musical language in existence 
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private instruction (or small classes) in the uptown vicinity 
may apply to Miss Kate Erlich, 509 West 149th street 

Mrs. W. P. Kingston, of Everett, Wash., has again 
resumed her classes with great interest and fine success 


j 


Mrs. Kingston desires correspondence with all persons west 


of Chicago desiring to know the system by demonstration, 
and is considered by the author equal to herself on this 
point, being empowered to confer the certificate to teachers 


For the series for illustrations beginning November 15 
apply to Miss Florence Smith, 206 West Fifty-sixth street, 
by letter only 

Teachers desiring information regarding the system 
should apply at first available moment 


he demonstrations close February 


Miss Clark, the Pittsburg Soprano. 


Possessing a strong, clear and perfectly true voice and 
excellent enunciation, this young woman has the basis of 
a promising career. She studied awhile with Madame 


Murio-Celli, to whom she expects to return in January 


and possibly to remain permanently in New York 


Cappiani Well and Busy. 


Mme. Luisa Cappiani, who has been ill, has entirely recov 
ered, thanks to her magnificent physique, and is again 
occupied with her numerous pupils at The Parker, 123 
West Thirty-ninth street. Madame Cappiani’s pupils have 
the greatest regard for her, and this is not to be wondered 
it, such is the woman’s broad sympathy, and capacity for 
bringing out the best that is in each individual tempera 

ent 
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MISLEADING EXPRESSIONS. 





Continued from last week.) 


IS IMITATION INTERPRETATION ? 
the case of the dancing class spoken ot last week, 
although much time was wasted in the accomplishment 
no great harm other than waste of 


” 


of that 
time occurred. 
Imitation of the professor—watching the professor per- 


‘new dance,” 


form certain motions and movements, and then perform- 
ing or trying to perfrom them in copy—harms neither the 
dance nor the pupil’s dancing powers. For in the dance, 
the ordinary dancing dance, there is no thought, no senti- 
ment, no brain work interpretation of idea involved. It is 
an imitative art, mechanical and material, however infused 
with feeling or grace it may be. 

In musical interpretation, however, it is otherwise. All 
beyond the “development of resource” (the “creating of 
possibility of mastership in means” in an individual) is 
wholly personal, is wholly individual, is the reflection of 
that individuality through means, is not and must not be 
the reflection of another’s individuality. 

Interpretation is the reflection of conditions of exist- 
ence, of feeling, of character, of sentiment, as those things 
are in the mind, heart, brain, whatever it is that holds im- 
pression, of the individual person considered. 

No human being has the right te impose thought, idea, 
opinion upon a fellow being. No human being is justified 
in accepting, receiving, assimilating such opinion, thought 
or idea by the mere right of imposition. The law of in- 
dividuality, which is the first law of the universe, is thus 
violated. Violence is thus done to personality, and the 
cardinal crime in the domain of human development is 
committed 

Deformed action, which is disastrous to the best being 
restrained. Thought may be 
nourished, illuminated, developed, altered in its 
growth—never struck down at command, never coerced, 
never dictated to, never imposed upon by thought outside 
This must not be, by the eternal 


§ best things, may be 


even 


of and apart from itself. 
law of the eternal fitness of things. 

The serious part in all this subject of interpretation is 
in how far should a teacher dictate to a pupil in point of 


interpretation? Has, indeed, the teacher the right to dic- 


tate the thought in art any more than in intellect? Is 
there anything gained by the consequent imitation? Is 
this imitation healthy? Is it true? Is it honest? Is it— 


interpretation? 
If the pupil is in the immature and unprepared stage, 
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should the subject of interpretation be entered upon at all? 
If matured and prepared, should he, or she, be dictated to? 

Is it not a fact that a teacher’s effort should be confined 
to the full development of material (or technical) re- 
sources, to the forming of habits of study (the intelligent 
approach of subjects), and to the nourishment of tenden- 
cies in thought and in sentiment? 

Even in the matter of tradition, which is more or less 
imperative, how long would it require to make known to a 
student, perfectly trained in technic and with the supposed 
intelligence of mental approach, the differences between 
Bach and Chopin, Liszt and Brahms, Beethoven and 
Wagner, Schubert and Palestrina? 

Would it require a pupil so prepared three or four years 
of hammer, hammer, hammer to achieve a few operas, to 
learn where to sing loud, where soft, where fast and where 
slow? Where to look tender and where fierce in three or 
four superficial, sentimental stories as “Faust,” ‘‘Rigo- 
letto,” “Romeo” and “Lucia”? The three or four years 
are certainly not spent in the mental and imaginative ap- 
proach to the sentiment of these roles. The sentiment is 
rarely if ever referred to. 

The time is passed in fighting obstacles, faults, weak- 
nesses and ignorances which have no business to exist at 
this stage, and which, being all fought at one time, are 
never conquered, and also in the blind imitation or copy 
or following of the external mask of another’s thought. 

Should a pupil be made to follow the mask of another’s 
thought, even in ordinary songs, not to speak of operas? 
Should not such a pupil, after being made master of physi- 
cal resources, be left free, absolutely free, to use his own 
manner of interpretation after his own manner of sight? 

Changing the manner of sight lies in the province of 
the teacher; artistic development to enable the pupil to 
see differently, training to habits of investigation, develop- 
ment of thought and imagination are also possible, never 
personal, indication. 

But if a pupil sees a piece in a wrong sense and plays it 
wrong, must he be allowed to proceed unchecked? 

The pupil’s individual sight of a piece is, other things 
being equal, quite as good for him as the teacher’s is for 
him (the teacher). Indeed, the pupil can have no other 
sight than his own. The teacher may tune his mind, criti- 
cise his views, train him to change his interpretation him- 
self, but not to change it because his teacher says so. 

Unless the pupil does change it this way his mind is 
wrenched aside from its legitimate path, is made false to 
itself. Hypocrisy, falsehood, insincerity, affectation and 
final blindness as to inner light are the results. 

It is not the learning of certain pieces, roles, &c., that 
is required of the teacher, but the development of power 
to approach all composition. Yet from the class of effort 
seen in almost any studio one might imagine that the life 
or the salvation of the soul of pupil and teacher depended 
upon that pupil’s packing away, as of winter apples in a 
bin, a certain set of special musical things acquired by 
following strictly and rigidly models set by the teacher, 
and upon the memorizing of those models in all their re- 
membered details, with the view of that teacher’s and that 
pupil’s special glorification through those several special 
things. 

When the acquisition of these models is blocked and 
clogged by lack of preparatory steps to their accom- 
plishment, as spoken of last week, the task becomes not 
only superficial and false, but impossible. Proof is not 
wanting. 

Aiter all, the essential, the great essential in musical 
acquisition is the acquisition of the preliminaries, the fin- 
ished and masterful physical resource, the power to ex- 
press what self feels, the accomplished technic (with all 
that the word implies). The more finished and thorough 
and mechanical (that is unconscious) this technic is the 
more free the mind or heart or head or soul (or whatever 
it is) is left to think and imagine and feel (provided the 
person possesses said mind or heart or head or soul or 
whatever it is. There are those who do not possess them 
—for music. In such cases perfect technic remains at 
perfect technic, but does not refute this theory). 

The pupil, properly skilled, is prepared to assimilate 
suggested thought and passing impression. One _ thor- 
oughly skilled, whether in voice or instrument, other 
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things being equal, begins to think his own interpreta- 
tion. It is with the perfect manipulation of execution 
that thought as to the subject begins to develop and 
indicate new manipulation. The emotions begin to warm 
under contact of the mind with the composition without 
hindrance. Individuality 
not born, for the 


intervening obstacle, veil and 
begins to assert itself, and the artist is 
artist is born at birth—but is beginning to express. 

Interpretation is the expression of the thought of a 
composer, as conceived and expressed by the interpreter. 
But one must learn to express before he can interpret. 
He never learns to express by imitating the expression 
of another. A man may laugh because he sees another 
man laugh without knowing what he 
but what a laugh it is! 

It is the universal habit to decry the results of con- 
servatory teaching, as being mechanical and cast in a 
mold. The error is universally made, however, as- 
cribing this result to the perfection of technic attained, 
compulsorily, in such an institution 

But what an illogical deduction! 
nical acquirement that this thing occurs, when it does 
occur, but from the fact that in conservatories, as out of 
them, the habit of education in interpretation and expres- 
imitation! 

Why should 
the 


laughing at, 


iS 


of 


It is not in the tech- 


sion and sentiment is ever and always 

It is not the technic that casts the mold 
it? What has technic to do with interfering 
mind or the soul? What can without technic? 
How can thoughts and 
finished mechanical 
not as an interference? 


with 
be done 
be 


tec hnic, 


expressed without 


Tee lings 
(unconscious) as a means, 

The mold is cast by the teachers who insist upon bring 
ing all the pupils t pieces according to 


which all to 


» play the same 


their models, naturally brings them play 


according to each other. They pass their examinations 
on this power of so-called “correctness,” which means cor 


rection of imitation promised land 
of individuality (unless possessed of a marvelous amount) 


so many little barrel 


They pass also the 


and pass out of the institution like 
organs, each on his special little roller, bearing the label 


of his professor. The great number of pupils so marked 


and the rigid insistence upon the exactitude of the label 
draws attention, of course, to the fact, which, though 
concentrated in the conservatory, exists without the merit 
of technical perfection in the private schools 

This is all wrong, of course; that is, it is wrong that 
this opinion current should exist in regard to conserva 
tories; also wrong the unfortunate practice in these insti 
tutions (as out of them) of education by imitation 

Illumination as to the sincere and affected, as to true 
and false taste, as to empty or full intention, as to styles of 
various composers, these things, indeed, come in the do- 
main of complete instruction, after a pupil has come to 
play what is termed “naturally,” by being thoroughly 


grounded in the “science” of technic But these things 


were never accomplished and never will be by a ham 
mering imitation, by imposed thought 

“But when a pupil has no idea whatever he must be 
shown or he simply does nothing!” 

No pupil living is without idea. Pupils have much 
more idea than teachers imagine. The teachers never 
take any time to find out whether their pupils have ideas 
or not. They begin to fly at them with “corrections” and 
“illustrations” the very instant they begin to make a step 
in the expression line. This is the rule. Watch the 
teacher bound screaming from his seat at the second 
phrase! After that he remains on the stage himself and 


does most of*tfle acting and singing, as well as “pushing” 


the pupils through the motions like wheelbarrows 
Teachers in general have no patience to let ideas show 

themselves, even if they exist, not to speak of letting them 

Few have the faith, not to speak of the patience, 


such They 


grow. 
for few think anything at all about 
just “teach,” which means show how things must be done, 
so that imitation may take place 

In case a pupil persists in 


things 


having no idea after it has 


been given every chance to show itself, in case he cannot 
come to do for himself, to discover, to change view, to 
develop, he should not be encouraged to remain in the 
ranks if ever so endowed technically. For of what use is 


his technic to him except as a means to think aloud and 
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feel aloud, to express what he feels and thinks, and to in- 


terpret the thoughts and feelings of another? 


The result of his cutting off would be much less dis- 
Astrous in every way than the wrenching contortion of imi- 


tation. 


imitation, how far from technic is imitation going to take 


him? 


Is it not crooked, false and empty endeavor ? 


The conveyance of emotion is not possible with imperfect 


technic. 
has felt 
he can never be shown how to feel by another 
is idle and unproductive 
tion, but it is subject to change, to refinement, 
to 1 Nothing 


to 


tion, heating, to—development but 


should ever indicate expression 


It is not by musical knowledge and literature alone that 
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If he can himself go no farther than technic by 


And if he goes any distance, is it a straight distance? 


Neither is it through imitation of what another 
One may be brought to feel as another has felt; 
The effort 
Feeling is not subject to indica- 
llumina 

feeling 
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enough at the back to assure its succe The leading ar 
tists in the company, who draw the larg S es, W 
give two, sometimes three, performance veekly. but 

be at liberty to a cept concert engagement nd ever 
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drawing smaller salaries, will have an opportunity of show 
ing their worth. These singers who gain a renutation 
the company in these provincial centres are worth more t 
concert givers for having g d that r tatior nda 
together I believe this sensible irrangement spells success 
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played Schumann’s ‘‘Fantasiestiicke,” op. 111, and Whit- 
ney Tew sang. 

Messrs. Ross and Moore, two young men whose work has 
often been reported in these columns by me, as well as by 
Mr. Floersheim, gave their first concert this season at St. 
James’ Hall on Monday. They have now discarded the 
transcriptions that always figured on their programs up 
to the present, and generally their work has much im- 
proved, as shown in their performance of Clementi’s 
Sonata No. 2, in B flat 

Signor Galiero, the Italian pianist and composer, gave 
a recital the following afternoon at the Salle Erard, when 
he was assisted by Herr Theodore Werner in his sonata 
in A minor for violin and piano, which proved to be rather 
commonplace. This excels rather in precision 
of technic than in of musical feeling. He 
brought forward, however, a well arranged program. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s first recital took place on 
the 2oth inst., when all enjoyed her genius, for only genius 
can, with a limited voice, give musically and intellectually 
such manifold impressions. She found the simple accents 
of the purest religious devotion in Bach’s here unknown 
cantata, “Schlagedoch,” accompanied by a string quartet 
and campanella, which latter marked the hour of resur- 
rection alluded to in the poem. We cannot suppress a 
remark up on Madame Marchesi’s extraordinary capacity 
for adapting the expression of her face to the contents 
of her song. This expression is given to few, but it can 
be studied, and the study of it is too much neglected 
here In Purcell’s recitative and air from “Dido and 
Madame Marchesi dramatic, showing the 
qualities of the tragedienne of the highest order, and a 
more graceful rendering of the dainty “Menuet d’Exau- 
det” cannot be imagined. “Das Veilchen und das Mad- 
chen,” a dainty composition by Salvatore Marchesi, with 
a touch of Old World naiveté in it, received the expression 
The program further con- 


pianist 
expression 


FEneas” was 


due to its charming meaning 


tained Brahms’ “Mainacht” and Kass’ “Winterlied,” 
“Les Baisers sont des Fleurs” and Godard’s “Les Re- 
grets.” 

Mr. Vert’s miorning concert at St. James’ Hall last 


Saturday was as usual filled to overflowing, doubtless on 
account of Madame Albani’s figuring in the program 
She sang Otto Goldschmidt’s “Ode to Music,” first heard 
at the Leeds Festival. The chorus consisted of some 
ladies from the Royal College of Music, and J. Thomas 
and Miss Miriam Timothy played the harp. In Mozart’s 
“Tl Re Pastore” Madame Albani was accompanied by M 
Johannes Wolff, and as an encore the two gave Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria.” Sir Arthur Sullivan’s duet, “Kenilworth,” 
was sting by Madame Albani and Edward Lloyd, the lat- 
ter being in splendid voice. Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Sant- 
ley, Mr. Liebling, &c., also took part 

Miss Frances Allitsen’s concert at St. James’ Hall on 
the 25th inst. was indeed a success. Miss Macintyre was 
greeted with enthusiasm after her prolonged absence from 
England She sang the concert giver’s “Spring, My 
Dear” and “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold,” which 
she invested with charm, beauty and life. Miss Ada 
Crossley and Miss Palliser, with their accustomed beau- 
tiful conception of sacred songs, gave Miss Allitsen’s 
settings of Psalms XLIT. and XXVIII. E. C. Hedmondt 
must be commended for his beautiful interpretation of 
Tensen’s ““Murmeln des Luftchen” and his entirely original 
and poetic reading of Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht.” 
Among others appearing were Miss Regina de Sales, 
Ernest Sharpe and Charles Copland 

Miss Martin, the harpist, so well accredited by Profes- 
sor Hanslick, gave a recital on the 25th inst at Queen’s 
(small) Hall. Her gifts will certainly stand her in good 
She played with beautiful expression and clever 
rendering “Autumn,” by John Thomas; a Romanza by 
Professor Zamara and two or three transcriptions. The 
delightful singing of Miss Regina de Sales gave appre- 
ciable variety to the program F. V. ATWATER 
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The Metaphysician and Mystic in the Field 
of Voice Culture. 





By Fioyp S. Muckey, M. D. 


ARTICLE V.—( Continued.) 





UCH would be the consequences of Mr. Brown’s theory 
that the resonance cavities are overtone producers 
and that these cavities must be considered as open organ 
pipes, the length of which must be one-half that of the wave 
of the tone produced. These consequences are so absurd 
that I supposed that the exposition of this absurdity would 
cause this theory to be abandoned. Mr. Brown has not 
stated all of the facts in connection with the pitch of open 
organ pipes. Professor Hollock and myself, while experi- 
menting with open organ pipes, demonstrated the following 
propositions in regard to their pitch: 

1. Any change in the length of the pipe changes the pitch 
of the tone produced. The shorter the pipe the higher the 
pitch. 

2. Any change in the diameter of the pipe changes the 
pitch of the tone produced. The smaller the diameter the 
higher the pitch. 

3. Any change in the size of the opening (open end) 
changes the pitch of the tone produced. The larger the 
opening the higher the pitch. 

4. A marked change in the strength of the blast makes a 
slight change in the pitch of the tone produced. 

In the first place, there is no mechanism in the larynx, 
such as we have in organ pipes, for generating of air 
waves. This one fact is sufficient to overthrow the organ 
pipe overtone theory. No two throats are exactly the same 
length from the vocal cords to the lips; hence, if this organ 
pipe overtone theory were true, no two voices would have 
the same pitch for the first overtone. The facts are that in 
all voices, whether the throat be long or short, the first 
overtone is always the octave of the fundamental, the sec- 
ond the twelfth, and so on. 

In the second place, the distance from the vocal cords to 
the lips can be increased or diminished to a certain extent 
by lowering or raising the larynx or by protruding the lips. 
If the organ pipe overtone theory were true this would 
change the pitch relation of the first overtone in the same 
voice. Once more do we find the facts against this theory. 
The pitch of the first overtone is never one vibration above 
or below the octave of the fundamental, no matter whether 
the larynx be high or low. 

In the third place, no two sets of resonance cavities have 
the same diameter. According to the organ pipe overtone 
theory this would necessitate a difference in the pitch rela- 
tions of the fundamental and overtones, which never hap- 
pens. 

In the fourth place, if the organ pipe overtone theory be 
true, any change in the opening of the mouth would pro- 
duce a change in the pitch relation of the fundamental and 
overtones. 

In the fifth place, any change in the strength of their 
blast would change the pitch relation of the fundamental 
and overtones. 

In the sixth place, it would be impossible to enunciate the 
different vowel sounds without changing the pitch relation 
of fundamental and overtones. For example, the first over- 
tone of the vowel “E” would be much higher than the first 
overtone of the vowel “a,” as the whole resonance space is 
much smaller for “e” than it is for “a.” The pitch of the 
overtones of every vowel bear exactly the same relation to 
the fundamental, the only difference being in the number 
and relative intensities of these overtones 

To sum up, then, no matter what the differences in the 
size and shape of the resonance cavities or the size of the 
opening may be, there is no change in the pitch relations of 
the fundamental and overtones. This condition of things 
makes the organ pipe overtone theory a pure fantasy and 
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568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 





places its originators in the ranks of the metaphysician and 
mystic in the field of voice culture. 

On the other hand, I know the overtones to be originated 
by the segmentation of the vocal cords, because in the first 
place there is no other condition which could do this. In 
the second place, under certain conditions this segmentation 
can be seen, and I have often seen it in my own throat, as 
well as in others, when there is a slight congestion of the 
vocal cords and a consequent increase in the amount of 
secretion covering the cords. If this extra secretion is of 
the proper consistency it will be thrown off the loops where 
there is the greatest amplitude of vibration and gather or 
collect at the nodal points where there is the least vibration 
In some cases I have counted as many as six of these col 
lections. Again, these collections are always lying in a 
transverse direction on the cord and are always equal dis 
tances apart. 

This shows that the vocal cord segments are in a longi 
tudinal direction and that these segments are equal. This 
condition of affairs would produce just the series of over 
tones which we find in the voice, and as this segmentation is 
constant it would account for the fact that the pitch rela 
tion of the fundamental and overtones is always the same 
This proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the seg 
mentation of the vocal cords originates the overtones and 
that the cords are strings, because strings segment in ex 
actly the same manner. If the vocal cords segmented in the 
manner described by Dr. Curtis and Mr. Brown in sup 
port of the reed theory, then these collections of mucous 
would lie in a longitudinal direction on the cord, and the 
overtones would be 
Hence the 


pitch relation of the fundamental and 
entirely different from what we find it to be 
vocal cords cannot be reeds 


Now, I would like to have Mr. Brown give some rea 
sons in support of the organ pipe overtone theory and the 
slide trombone mechanism If as he claims he is only 


seeking the truth, he must give plain, straightforward ar 


swers to the following questions: 


1. Did you ever see the air in the resonance cavities d 
vide into nodes and loops? If not, on what grounds d 
you base this assertion? 

2. According to your assertion, that the resonators aré¢ 
overtone producers and act as open organ pipes, neces 
sitating a length equal to one-half the wave length of the 


tone produced, do you not admit that the distance from thx 
vocal cords to the lips or nostrils, in the case of a 
singing a low C, would have to be 4 feet to produce the 
first overtone; for a low G, 3 feet vr a bass C, 2 fe 
and for the middle C, Did y 


through these contortions in singing from low C to middle 
: . 


u ever see a bass go 


1 foot? 


C? If you have, I will admit that my observation of facts 
has not been sufficiently close 

3. Do you admit or deny the correctness of my stat 
ment in regard to the pitch of open organ pipes? é ¢ 


erroneous, will you point out the err: 
4. Do you admit that the pitch relations of 


mental and overtones of the voice are constant [ 
how do you account for this fact when the dimens ‘ 
your resonators, or overtone producers, are constantly 
changing and the size of the opening is constantly chang 
ing? 

5. Why do you call the overtone series of the string “the 


natural overtone series’? Will you state the overtone series 
of the reed? 

6. Do you admit that the overtones of string and reed in 
struments are originated by segmentation of the vibrator? 
If not, how are they originated ? 

7. Do you hold with Dr. Seiler cavitic 


that the nasal 


should be closed behind and that the air waves can pene 
trate the tissues of the soft palate and are in this manner 
reinforced by the air in the nasal cavities? If so, give 
reasons 

8. If these air waves do penetrate the soft palate and 


“exert a great influence on the sound of the voice,” as Dr 


Seiler says, how is it that when these cavities are shut off 
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with the thumb and finger without affecting the quality of +r , 
nt 9 a 8 . The organ pupils of Edward Y. Mason gave a concert in 
1e toner 


rinated the Baptist Temple, Fall River, Mass., Saturday afternoo1 
































» firs 9g. Do you believe with Dr. Seiler that when the nasal , " ‘ 1 
sage ' botl f 1 behind tl I 1 Miss Eva B. Russell, soprano, of Pawtucket, and Everett George B. Stevens gave a ert in Scientific Hall 
is cavities are open both in front an yvehind that they do not : ° ar . Pe ‘ \f , 
~ t ? if | ; , Ullman, baritone, of Newport, assisted Gloucester, Ma Monday alt on He was assisted 
ntation act as resonance Cavities f so, how do you account for ee by Carl Behr, violoncellist, and En Mollenhauer, vir 
oat. as the fact that resonators are often made with openings on Lietas 
of the opposite sides and are still very effectual in reinforcing The first rehearsal of the orchestra of the Elizabet! a 
unt of tone ? Music Club, Elizabeth, N. J., was held last week The 

, e . * 1 1 — - es Mice y ¢ © o] et J ) ‘ P 
n is of 10. Where do you get your authority for the statement club’s first concert will take place November 15 = Emma Spieske, violini wi B i Spleske an 
” P ’ 74 \ ec oO ce S mek ists set 1 } \ c ‘ 4} 
where that “‘note’’ is a term applied to a complex tone while * * * M Louise Spieske, piani ass l by M May Aheart 
‘ tone” is a term applied to as ktone? ury Dic ; ; : ind Miss Kate Donaghue, a little girl not quite nine yea 
her or ne iS a term apple it . imple t . rh Ccntt ry he Arion Musical Club, of Milwaukee Wis wave ts H | ' l l 
‘ — eseten ‘ nee & eaten ani con tne we 5 a é : f age, gave a musicale ir urtford, Conn uesday even 
ration tionary states that “the use of the word te in thi n rst concert of the season Thursday evening, November 10 BS & . : : 
Cc sc Ss yan inac t t ken savs * yet . . Y . ng 
se col nection is confusing and inaccurate It also say mm when the works presented were ‘Paradise and the Per — 
, in a tones are plainly composite, consisting cf several relatively by Robert Schumann, and “Blest Pair of Sirens ee 
al dis tye. hy oe canted parties tom he lowest of the Hubert H. Parry [here was a full orchestra accompat W Club, of Columbus, UO Save 
in pitch i ¢ led the undamental whil the others are called jpent with chorus, and the soloist was George Hamlin, the tal last week, and is prey ig for a 
longi overtones,” &c. Do you claim that the Century Dictionary  tenoy a 
Thi is wrong in this definition, and for what reasons? . ' : 
This . ’ , 7. ss rank Charles, the violinist of Lowe Ma sisted 
over 11. You state that there are only two of these pipes o1 , : 
, , 7 . ‘ so | > -ate h - oO o» is smat »V Cal taient, g ea n the last Ss rdaa\y 
ia he overtone producers, the tube from the larynx to the lips Harrison M. Wild dedicated the new organ in Trinity 
. 1 , : 1 Cc I Javenpo Octol 7 * 
» rele forming one and the nasal cavity the other. These could hurch, Davenport, Ia., October 27 : % 
1 é } vd tT ht M 1] t i \l 
same produce but two overtones, as you say that “an organ pipe * * Phe Fortnig y Mu ai Clu St. Josey gave 
] . ] ” 1 ‘ s “cecscfy] ’ rt ; turdaw +: ; 9 — ] 
e seg produces only its fundamental tone In the vowel a we S. B. Whitney gave an ors recital last Thursday i very succe at CONCe ist Saturday nig A her will 
°s and have been able to pick out by means of resonators at least Quincy, Mass ye given two weeks hence 
in ex nine overtones (there are probably more). How are these — oa 
in the seven or more extra overtones produced? Gilbert C. Farley. the tenor. who has settled as a — In Omaha, Neb., the opening the sea Va irked 
? ou st > the Septemb 28 iss f T s 1 . cor rt. tl » her 
1 sup i Y . ate in the September 28 issue of THE MUSICAL <incer and teacher in Kansas City, Mo.. introduce self cer é Robert Cus 
1ucous Cot RIER that “my writings are of n untrust worthy char to that community last week by means of a yncert whi I st \ B J bard an 
nd the acter from the standpoint of close observation of facts, a anneal « Hee eealtndnn eee 
uld be curate description thereof and logical deductions ther« : , 
= : from.”” You also state that these specious arguments ; . 
ce the ws ; : The W n’s Clut f Atlar Ga.. is giving nat \t its las ting the } yw Mor Club Norcs 
clothed in scientific verbiage need to be exposed, as they . = , ' 
‘ : , , " recitals. Henry Howells, pianist, appeared in the f r, Mass sed tud > & 
— are liable to mislead students in v e culture Now, W . aa el { | 
| . ' : . \itredo Bar $ play in the nex ind later Isa tiallé NN t g ! gy Ww by these 
nd the you show wherein my observation of facts has been at fault a . uae ; 3 ‘ ‘ 
, " , layer and Joseph Hart Denck will be heard Cher Mmpose N givel vy member f the 
ae where any. of my descriptions of these facts have been in ; ni 
‘ : nsiderable fe in the musica rcles of Atlanta * * * 
rda accurate, or wherein any of my deductions are yica If 
"1 ’ . ’ 9 ’ I { Dy ‘ 1 
you will do this I shall be 1 t grateful to you, because if I M L) i a talented y Xz t Bloom 
* * > . 
, am in error I certainly wish to be set right ngton, | t ppear in ¢ g or 
i¢ a AT | , 4 2 ‘ 
is d 13. Will you give some reasons in support of your asser Gladys M. Jones, of Portland, Ore., assisted by the ete 
ds ¢ ‘ , . Sade Dale Chneus eae ‘tu ‘ " Oct 
tion that the vocal cords act as reeds? Hayd fale Cl ~ o . cert in | i, N.Y . Moe WT BP Moestia as eee ee ca ff +} 
P ‘ : ' her 2& ° : e & . . ‘ . 
14. Why do you state that the vocal cord riginate the er aA niett of fh , — ond a a 
rs are ** * g . dis succes 
fundamental tone’? If, as you state, the resonance cavities 
neces : , he uterne lol 7 troit Mick hee ranges d for * * # 
, form two open organ pipes, each producing its fundamental rpe Club, of Detroit, Mich., ha rganized ! 
yt the , , , " +] publ vork The club is under the direction of Edward 1 the Great Barringt I urier says of Felips 
° tone, why not say that the longer pipe produces the funda ul u : : , ' 

im the te P : : = 26 Pas | Mj T ss > Cook is the nianis wmncert Saroniv Gat ’ ane pianist from Santiag a - 
' mental tone, the shorter pipe the first overtone, while the k, and Miss Lucy R. Cook is the pianist. A ¢ y Gato, a young | antiago, Cuba, wh 
eee vocal cords produce the higher overtones Y he given about the middle of December, at wl Max gave neert last ihursday nig Mr. Gato is lar more 
re the Pere} llen’ - ‘ r nad 1 warl } t ! ' erage perfort ' ' ‘ | j ' 
| 15. You certainly must admit that reeds break up into Brucl Fa Ellen and ot! tandarad WwW s Ww ¢ iv ge | I ‘ i w hi ive heard him 
2 teet ie . owe nted ce ‘ S ee! resident { t tow ive re € er\ 

nodes and segments while vibrating You state that the ! ‘ ‘ aes = = 
iss RO P P P * * . : nleas i by his p ving } nrecsed , ™ 
vocal cords are reeds. Must you not then admit that the ae a tate y= 
iddle , ; . d ellige 
vocal cords break up into nodes and segments like any other Phe ceu \ssociatior ] o1 e, Fla : e § 
acts e 
reed? nged f number of conce this winter, and other er se 6 
16. If this is the case, how d 1 account for the fact gagements are to be made. The tre rer and manager ot The musical nvention whi t was announced*w 
; that these segments lie in the direction of the length of the association is C. H. Smith take place in Woodsville, N. H., tl month has been al 
ey are . . : 
the cord and are equal the same as in the string, while they * * * doned 
a would have to lie in the opposite direction and be unequal if Gustin Wright, the Detroit organist, played October 14 . £ 8 
ue » vacal cor ere reed ' ’ . 1 , 
he ven anaes bela ; the Jardin d’Acclimatisation, Paris, with the orchestra, be W S. Mason, a well-knows f ¢ bi 
17. Do you claim that there is 1 segmentation of the fev — Se fF 15 neor ‘ 

ms Oo . . , . e an audience Of 12,000 peopl On i ide a nnection W t Lo t ( eg I 

cords while vibrating f vy Ca u ca em either ‘ - 

tantly ; 1 hi \ s 

, strings or reeds when t egmentation 1s an invariabi¢ . . 
hang d : 5 q James C. Hancock, a veteran musician of Columbus 
characteristic of both string ind reeds when vibrating : , : , . a. 
1 , © Ohio, died there last Saturday in the filty-eighth year ol The Gesang Verein Harmonie new singing society, w 
rapidly enough to produce tone Als w do you a , H ' id ; —~ . — 7 - ‘2 - 
we . } “gle his age is death was very sudden -_ d at Kuehne’s . Centra enu nd tton 
B Ot count for these collections nucous at equal distances ganized at Kue Ha so: aN ie and Hutt 
é é * + * . - ’ ines nigh off rs é 
series along the cords? ' eet, Hoboke N. J., Wednesday night. The officers ar 
The Beethoven Club f Mo ne, I s flourishing ur ] Herman pres dent G. | ingmann, finan ial secretary 
ed in Jackson-Wickham Recital. der the direction of Albert Peterson J. Kuehne, recording secretary; G. Brunjes, treasurer. Thi 
. 1 1 . 1 ' + on + 1] eet XS day y 
rator ? Dr. Ion Jackson, of the Church of the Incarnation, and ase iety W ‘ . R 
Harvey Wickham, of Middletown, N. Y., gave a very suc \ juvenile concert band onsisting of twenty instru 
ivities cessful piano-song recital at the latter city on the evening mentalsts, is been organized n Sidney N \ Bert The Omaha Neb Bee says 
ne of October 27. Dr. Jackson sang among other thing “Oh Johnson, a capable musician, is its director . "7 , , 

pen ‘ ) Ja ing a g g l I ‘ F. N. Innes will close the exposit music in what he 

annet Tis a Glorious Sig I Oberot and a couple of se terms “a blaze of glory He is filled the Auditoriun 
‘ Schubert’s songs, together witl number of Irish and Eng 7 ' her 1 , vith appreciative audiences and has proved a success 

give or aE ha tae 8 [he Toledo Marine Band, of Toledo, Ohio, has mad on a. syle prance ecaypeinalgpeettie | al gta ite Ther ay : 

lish ballads. all of which were enthusiastically received ¢ strid wiet the 1 ‘ - It 1 1 nethods o wre ducting = peculiar, particularily Nis sing 

: great strides within the past few montns is Dee! ery ng itl } and het wishes ft roc » leg »f 

with the and whe e wi pl ure gato ¢€ 

> ¢ Harvey Wickham, who is known to many as a pianist and F , , A 
e and — a au" successful in its concert tour through Ohio fect. This is one of the idiosyncracies of a man of talent 
is Dr organist, is beginnng to realize the folly of scattering effort Mr. Tomlins did the same thing in ducting the concerts 

_ e ws - , * * > 
ut off and will, we understand, confine himself in future entirely of the Apollo Club 
a e - s ‘ ‘ ; * > * 
to the piano. His reception Thursday evening certainly In Evansville, Ind., a concert, which opened the star 
justifies his choice. He played Mendelssohn's “Rondo Ca ourse of the Y M. C. A., was given by a mpany cor [he musical recita e Methodist Episcopal Church 
yriccioso.”” De Kontski’s “Awakening of the Lion” and two sisting of Miss Helen Buckley, sopran William H Tuesday evening was part larly pleasing to the musi 
Sd I } 
Chopin mazurkas Rieger, tenor Adolph Rosenbecker linist Mary loving people of Liver re Falls, who packed the house 
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wverflowing The singing of Willis E. Bacheller, who ts Music in Leipsic. Lilli Lehmann sang Weber’s Oberon aria “Ocean” with 


nized as one of the finest tenors of the Pacific Coast plenty of the dramatic force required, but it cannot be 


ins ROSENTHAL GASSE 12, ! 
and of Mrs. Bacheller, whose remarkable voice has elicited LEIPsIc, October 30, 1898. § denied that she does everything through her artistic in 
praise from Nordica, received generous applause, as did the HE most important musical event of the week has been Stnect rather than pure singing, for of voice there is now 
two fine selections on the piano by Prof. Carl Jean Tolman the appearance of Emil Sauer at the fourth Liszt little left, as was evidenced in the “Egmont Lieder” of Bee 
Lewiston Journal Verein concert, and in conjunction with the Meiningen Or- thoven and Schubert’s “Erlkonig,” in which that beauti 
chestra As Sauer is to visit America this winter it will ful lyrical second subject was not sung, but simply whis 


Pp t . 1 1 i \ r] \liss . - : af 4 . : 
Preparatory to a course of study in New York Mi be interesting to see if he does not succeed in creating en pered in a declamatory fashion 


Winnifred Augsbury, one of the most advanced pupils of thusiasm by his marvelous playing Wilhelm Backhaus was the youthful prodigy He 


Ek. M. C. Ezerman, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., entertained her He chose for his opening number Sgambati’s Concerto Played a concerto of Mozart's, as well as several solo 


; + 1 sti ] } i that c¢ ¥ x > » “ . 
friends by a recital at her beautiful home in that city Tues- for piano and orchestra, and it cannot be said that this numbers, with nimble fingers, and which pleased the old 
dav evening. October 25. Miss Augsbury was assisted by novelty was the most judicious choice, for as the Germans ladies present, but bored other peopl 


’ org 1 n it on It songs } * org 5 ‘6 ‘ 5 =~ . —_— P 7 
Mrs. George Greene in contra ngs and Gen. George gay, it is “sehr undankbar,” even if it fits the fiery and at ‘ . 


The Gewaudhaus brought Haydn's Symphony in E flat 
ment marked moderato maestoso brings a very long open- and Beethoven's No. 8 in F, and, as usual, with fine effect 
three chief themes are worked under Nikisch’s direction. Hugo Becker played Dvorak’s 


Greene in flute obligatos times unbridled temperament of Sauer. The first move 


Scherhey Pupils. 


ing “tutti,”’ in which the 


We say “pupils,” but this is not in the ordinary accepta ‘ut to an unseemly length, the piano part being ushered in violoncello concerto in a way to satisfy everyone, and tor 
the term. {| thos : a i err re : hy . 
he term, for those named below are in tact artist by great broken chords and gradually working up to a hair- the first time the work did not seem too heavily scored in 
. Lanse 1 mar uith th 1] structo : " r an — 1 ’ 
hey are, however, studying with the well known instructor raising cadenza which brings us to the reprise Then fol the orchestral tuttis He also played a sonata of Valen 


| lin tl , ] -onsidere ils ; hich 1 
M. J. Scherhey, and in that sense may be considered pupil ows what is called romanza. which again is treated sym- tini, who lived about 1640, and which has been arranged by 


The following sang with success at the German Press Club phonically with the orchestra and where one looks in vain Piatti after a figured bass, but being originally composed 
anniversary at Terrace Garden October 22: Miss Katie Al- fo, 4 flowing cantilena. The closing movement, allegro ani- for the violin 
wrrecht. Miss Martha Wettengell, Miss Louise Mengel, Mrs mato. is the most interesting and highly colored of the The Thomas Choir sang four numbers a capella in de 
Dorothea Phillips and Dr. Otto Jacob three divisions of the work, and requires enormous endut lightful style 
Mayerhofer Studio Recitai. ance and technical skill, which were not lacking in Sauer 
This Yonkers teacher gave a students’ recital last Tues who was recalled many times The Joachim Quartet gives a series of chamber music at 


ly evening, two pianos being used, his advanced pupils He afterward played Weber's “Concertsttick,”” and clothed the Kaufhaus beginning on October 290 


lone participating as pianists, and Paul Hamburger, the this old war horse in a very interesting and brilliant man ALvin KRANICH 
linist, rendering much appreciated assistance This was ner, and after the close gave an extra number in the Men 
the very interesting and novel progr delssohn-Liszt “Auf Flugeln des Gesanges.”” A_ splendid Littlehales, ’Cellist, Plays. 


: : : : aatieie + from the house of h-Goahn was olaced at his , ‘ , 
Sonat p. 27, No. 2 (first and second movements) pashiecmietia . e of Ibach-Sohn was placed at h Miss Lillian Littlehale vho arrived here November 
Beethoven disposal 9 for the season, was given a farewell concert prior to lea 
Miss White The orchestral numbers were overtures to Cornelius’ jo her home in Svracus nd the llowing particulars 
(Second piano accompaniment played by Mr Barber of Bagdad.”’ Weber's “Oberon” and Liszt’s “Ma fr } S ( ' 
Mayerhofer vm : ‘ p a . ? ere 
° bs - : zeppa The novelty was Dvorak’s “der Wassermann : 
Romance and Etude (for two pianos Henselt : sa [t w happy inspir 
1 -] io 1 ate . 
Miss Alexander and Miss Cutting vhich is a work depending largely upon effective instrumen musical friends of M | | A i 
Violin solo tation. All of these numbers were a real pleasure under the plimentary musicale, which partook al of the nature 
Dn cal mburg ' : , nohe ¢ } rtiur e WK ' | 
Paul Hamburger — energetic conducting of Fritz Steinbach, and justly is this 4 benefit, prior to her departure for Ne York, where she 
Concerto in © minor peethover 4 . > wil] ntinue her professior york cellist during tl 
ore stra ranked a< heing o7 of tl t 3 rn l I I ! I ~ 
Mag “catch oo wrchestra ra i eing 1e of be n Germany pu ohageese ra: agg momen Qiagy th trre “ 
Orc] | ¢ ts laved es ¢ «@ 5 ate it 
(Orchestral accompanimen n second piano played ompany of 150 or more cine d gentiemen, represet 
by Miss Cutting.) The second of the Philharmonic series was not of the ing the fashionable and artist rel th ty. ass 
Write 1 x } ere , 
\ In solo excellent stamp which is now expected Haydn's Sym bled at M 1 1ithe | t , 
a1 lamiburger a ] sical pro ‘ \ 
. _ Paul Ha = , 1. 1 ) phony in G major received rather an uneven performance tepals rig th tia - ae a ; 
Scenes de Ballet (suite for two pianos Del Valle De Paz : ; ; : é | in and Florence Littl ‘ Prof \ibert Kuenzlet 
Bohemienne nd in the Liszt Preludes the brass was much too noisy prof William Berwald and Mrs. Belknap assisted 
Miss Cutting ind the trumpets might pay more attention to the cor Exceptional interest attached to the musical because 
Valse Lent M \] 1 ductor’s beat, and, like the woodwind, could with profit te frst pub 1 na ‘ ell na 
18S lexandet . 99 which was fin 1 11 the omposer and M ttl 
Can vrade their tone to a degree of mellowness. It seems that ')'S" “* y»P iy 3 gee 5g 
Miss Huntington ese players imagine themselves in the open air, and were quit. 6 
(Second piano played by Mr. Mayerhofer.) endeavor to do their best in making themselves heard the first time 
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who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 
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LESSONS EVERY DAY. AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 


' Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 


; under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements wit! 
assisted by the able exponent of her method, leading Opera Companies. 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. For more particulars apply to 
Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 
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NEW LECTURES, 1898-99. In America March, April and May, 1899. 
TENOR. ‘* Existing Conditions in American Music.’’ engagements now being booked for At Homes, Recitals and Con. 
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vote special attention to the admirable work now being 
done by the Philharmonic Society and Arion Club, at the 
conservatories and elsewhere. 

In January “Robin Hood” (De Koven) will be produced 
in Victoria under the direction of F. Victor Austin, and 
it is to be hoped that the management will see a way to 
giving it also in Vancouver. 

he Clara Mathes Company, a fine stock organization, 
is now playing in Victoria. Miss Mathes, Mr. Marsh and 
Mr. Chapman are all old favorites on the Pacific Coast, 

week, which includes 
and “Mable Heath, 1s a 

JULIAN DuRHAM., 


next 


their repertory for 


‘Down the Slope” 


and 
Gloriana, 
popular one 
director of the Toron.o Junction 
Art, is a wonderluily en- 


Miss Via Macmillan, 


College of Music and School oi 


terprising and hard-working musician. Krom earliest 
childhood Miss Macmiilan has been devoted to music. 
She entered the oronto Conservatory of Music in its 


second season, and there studied the piano with Edward 
Fisher and harmony with Miss Mellish and Arthur E. 
Fisher. Later she received instruction in the art of piano 
playing from ). D. A. Tripp. 

Miss Macmillan is not only the director, but the founder 
of the Toronto Junction College of Music, the success of 
which institution is due to the fact that the best and latest 
methods of instruction are used and none but good teach- 
employed The Fletcher music method was 
the beginning of the school’s history and is 
The success which attends 


ers are 


adopted in 
meeting with gratifying results 
Miss Macmillan’s efforts is an illustration of what natural 
with untiring perseverance, may ac- 


talent, combined 


complish 
* * * 


One of the members of the staff at the Toronto Junction 


College of Music is Miss Dora L. McMurtry, who gradu 
ated at the Toronto Conservatery of Music under the in 
struction of that excellent and experienced vocal teacher, 
Mrs. J. W. Bradley. Mr. Delasco, on whose behalf a 


benefit was lately given in this city, also taught this singer 
Miss McMurtry is leading soprano at the 
Vogt, 


lor a time 
Jarvis Street Baptist Church, a position which A. $ 
its choirmaster and organist, retained for her during her 
ibsence in New York, where she continued vocal studies 
with Charles B. Hawley 

Miss McMurtry, who possesses a high dramatic soprano 
She very 
in- 


singer. has a 
temperament her 

Her repertory is extensive, and in such selec- 
“Stabat Mater” 


well known here as a 


oice, 18 


musical and interprets songs with 
telligence 


tions as “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s 
she excels 
» 2» 
At the Toronto College of Music an interesting recital 
some of Mr. Torrington’s best pupils on 


November 5, when the program was 


was given by 
Saturday afternoon 


as follows: 


Fantasia in E minor; Calkin, Andante in F, 
Moderato in D flat; Voleckman, Allegro in D; organ, 
Mrs. Menzie. Rheinberger, Sonata, op. 132: Adagio, In- 
termezzo, Allegro molto, Passacaglia: organ, A. J. Brent. 
Chopin, Nocturne, E flat; Tschaikowsky, Reverie; piano, 
Miss Dent. Beethoven, Sonata, op. 78, allegro non 


Stainer, 


troppo, allegro assai, piano, Miss Ethel Fosdick. Gray, 
“Vream of Paradise,” vocai, Miss Julia Mahatty. Chopin, 
Polonaise, C sharp minor; Schubert, “Moments Mu- 
sical,” No. 4; piano, Miss L. Porter. Granier, “Hosan 
nah,’ vocal, Miss kileen Millett. Beethoven, “Sonata Ap- 
passionata,” piano, Miss Mabel Tait. 

ihe Festival Chorus, which is now rehearsing ior ‘The 
numbers Over 300 voices, and promises to give 
this great under 


ecssiah, 
a satistactory periormance oi 
Mr, Lorringtons direction. 
ihe music at the Metropolitan Church on Sunday, Oc 
tober 30, included Dyke’s**Te Deum” and“ Magnificat,” the 
Seek ye the Lord (Koberts) and ihe day is 
“Lhe soit southern breeze 
i know that my Kedeemer 


oratorio 


anthems 
past and over’; ( Kebexah '), 
ihe Promise ol the King, 
(vocal solos), and appropriaie organ voluntaries 
ihe soloists were Miss 


liveth 
by the organist, Mr. Lorrington. 
&. Warden, Mr. Sherlock, Miss tileen Millett and J. C. 
Lockart. 

These items may 
musician is the director of the College of Music. 


serve to illustrate how busy a 


*_ * * 


Among the chiei and mos: attractive musical centres in 
this Dominion is the city of Hamilton, a place which, by 
the way, is happy in claiming the distinguished actress 
Julia Arthur as one oi its fairest daughters. In Hamilton 
musical circles may be found many fine artists, including 
reputation as 
limited to 


vocalists and instrumentalists, whose con- 


their 


cert performers and instructors is not 


locality. 
Music in Hamilton is invested with an atmosphere of 


its own. The light which it sends forth is neither bor- 
rowed nor reflected: it is separate and original, facts 
which will shortly become apparent to readers of THE 
\IusicAL COURIER 


The fifty-first anniversary of the consecration of the 
Church of Holy Trinity, Toronto, was lately held, when 
the musical numbers included the following 


Opening Voluntary, Larghetto, ‘cello and organ... Mozart 
Processional Hymn ‘ busy 
Cantate Domino........ 
Nunc Dimittis (chant) Pe at en ne AL 
Offertory Anthem, God Thou Art Great.. 
Recessional Hymn............... : pallk a dies 
Concluding Voluntary, selections from the oratorio 

St. Paul . Mendelssohn 


.. Oakley 
Spohr 


Flute, cello and organ 

The instrumentalists who took part in the service were 
Mr. Lye Mr. Blackburn (organist and choir 
master), and Paul Hahn (’cellist) The Spohr anthem 
was splendidly sung, and Mr. Hahn’s ’cello solo deserves 
When this young artist recently ap 


(flutist), 


special mention. 
peared in a neighboring city one of 
him: “His performance is that of a master.” 


the critics wrote of 


* * - 


Miss Effie L. Houghton (of Thornhill), who is studying 


the piano with Mr. Torrington and violin with Mr. Bailey 
comes to this city regularly every week in order to keep 
her musical engagements 
Among Canadian pianists who have gone to Germany 
continue their Harry M. Field 
Toronto) is Miss Evelyn Cameron, whos« 


this fall to studies with 


(formerly of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


mother, Mrs. Irving Cameron, is one of the bright lights 
in this city’s artistic circles 
A ladies’ vocal quartet has just been organized here, and 
it is satisfactory to learn that the Misses Rowan are to be 
two of its members. The names of the other singers will 
be announced later 
as x ” 


At Westminster Church, Toronto, on Tuesday evening, 
November 8, a service of praise took place, when Miss M 
G. Ferguson presided at the organ and E. J. Lye conduct 
Miss Marie Wheeler, Miss Maude Richards, 
I. Davies and E. A, Coult 
The event was a 


ed the choir. 
\rthur Blakeley, Arthur | 
hard were among the assisting artists 
decided success. 

Many other church concerts are being prepared, and at 
one of these Mrs. Julia Wyman (of New York) and Har 
old Jarvis (of Detroit) will sing. Mrs. Wyman will also 
take part in “The Persian Garden,” whicl 
tion of Miss Nora Hillary, will shortly be given here 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Blight announce that their church 
place on the « November 15, 
Arthur Blight, make his first public 


under the direc- 


concert will take vening of 


when their son, will 
appearance 
It is to be hoped that the 


Parkdale under Mr 


as usual this season 


choir, 


Gorrie’s direction, will give a concert 


in Massey Music Hall. Miss Jean Grant, the choir’s con 
tralto soloist, has gone to Boston to study the art of sing 
ing Miss Grant, who has a fine contralto voice, was for 
merly a pupil of Mr. Gorrie, and he considers her an un 
usually promising young musician. She deserves to meet 
with encouragement in Boston 

[he choir of the Church Redeemer, newly reor 
ganized by E. W. Schuch and now numbering forty-five 
voices, will give a service praise to-morrow evening 
when Alfred Sturrock (who is at present visiting this 
city) will sing “Fear Not Ye, O Israel.” Mr. Schuch is 
well known in musical circles in Canada. He has a very 
large class of vocal pupils, many of whom hold profes 
sional positions 

* * * 

Music is inexhaustible. Concerning musi Canad 

there is a very great deal to be said 
May Ham 
Zellman's Cantata Society. 

At the Central Opera House there occurred the second 
soirée musicale of the Cantata Musical Society Wednes 
day, November 1898, Joseph B. Zellman 1 
rector, with this program 
Piano solo, Sonata, No. 3, op. 3! Beethover 

Miss Jeanette Rosenberg 
Contralto solo, The Holy City \dan 


Ilman 
Violin Concerto \ xtemp 
William Eifert 
Pupil of E. Mollenhauer 
Contralto solo, | e’s Sorrow Shelley 


Miss Blanche Neuburger 
Pupil of Joseph B. Zellman 


Softly Now the Shades of Evening I ’ 
Cantata Musi Society 
Miss R. Kornicker, A ympanist 
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From Paris. scholarly and well played than “entrainant.’’ Godard, who 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PaRIs, October 25, 1898 never lifts a crowd out of itself, but sometimes lifts care 


HE event of this week was the opening of the twenty 
fifth year of the Colonne concerts at the Chatelet symphony in which attention was held by the singing 
The renovation and beautifying of the hall added much to 
the interest and satisfaction with which the musical Pari 
sians settled into the ribs and body of the big building like “*% led to victory by the incomparable Sarasat: 
a swarm of bees around an apple tree bough 
Electric lights had been put in place of the old yellow gas 
jets, and three beautiful chandeliers shed tamed lightning of 


softened hue down upon the small forest of musicians who 


The ("8 over” of the composition is seen in the innumerabl 


painting which Berlioz attempted to trace in harmony 


his “Fantastic Symphony.” Ashe says, proof of the “work 


compose one of the leading orchestras of the world 
walls hung in heavy dark reds, new crimson plush on the P4'?!ng ratchings and erasions with whicl 


railings and chairs, cloth lining where once were bare P@tts especially are full 
boards, a quantity of fresh paint and plaster, much re \s to be found in the memoires, this piece was first con 


freshed frescoing, and doubtless much more improvement 
not visible to the spectator added manifold to the values of it was written, and when the irascible writer was twenty 
the old building seven. Of the five parts to the story, three were well re 


It also sent into a heaven of exuberant gaiety the simple 


childlike Gauls, who require so little to make them happy merit of knowing what to accept and profit by from crit 
and who, alas! have eternally in their history so much to #8, Spent part of his time in Italy in changing the ineffe 
tive portions. The scene in the fields was almost wholl; 


make them sad. They patted the plush, gazed on the “‘lus 


tre stood up and looked about until they could look no 
longer,and seated themselves at tinkle of the little milk bell the manuscript shows, the entire work underwent mucl 
which called them to order with the air of people who had odification. It was originally written in two month 
suddenly come into possession of fortunes. One old lady spring months) and ten days. It was several times playe 
remarked with glee upon the disappearance of a nail which ' Paris during his life time with more or less apreciation 











M. Charles Malherbe, the remarkable musical archivist 
of Paris, possesses the original MSS. of the curious love 


r 


ceived at that time, and Berlioz, who possessed the rar 


off of them, was represented by “Tasse,”’ a sort of dramatic 
of 
Leonora Le Tasse and Le Duc; Lalo’s Spanish sympho- 


ny, a graceful and ingenious weaving of Spanish melodies, 


certain 


ducted by the ungracious Habeneck seventeen years after 


changed the ball scene was considerably altered, and as 


formed the centrepiece of the living mosaic of which the 


vast salle from eave to eave was one varicolored mass 





And a very fine piece he n ade H« $s gor d to look on 
of the style nly more f which the late Harrison Mil 
lard, the composer, wa type Fine white hair, fresh 
clear cameo loring, regular features and oval lines o 
face, kindly, innocent ¢ nature beaming all over it 
Well mad tr gt \ l d resi flower ke clea 
clean, of that beautiful cle mart ic] me met 
have, white hair vhite est. w t r. cuffs. glove 
and the fine white ivory hea¢ tand out against 
the nice UidaCr Vi I suit wl ctl ) na -\ erical 
ke ng the re vi 
Paris Ss ull 

\ g French 
men, he is never quit He w ded by severa 

dies. 1 Ml i , o 
by the S guard un 
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DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 


“VIOLINIST. 


or the last fifteen years had menaced the front of her Ihe last rendering, directed by himself, won for him the 
dress, but which was at last buried behind a square yy—one oi the few “rags of joy” which were allowed t 
‘toile.” utter before the soul of the unlucky composer—the meet 

M. Colonne seemed young, fresh and full of concentrated '™8 W!™ Paganini, who not only went on his knees befor: 
intensity as he tool his place on the platform Phere a. ee pat was the means of bringing ee — 
something delightfully sincere and unconscious in the style - ES PURSKENON Bf 2 Cane A $5 a Sven : 
of this valuable director. He is so intense and dramati (By the way, in a resume of these memoires, published 
without pose or affectation, so firm and concentrated in a '™ fHE Musicat Courier, the phrase “rags of joy” was 
suave and supple elegance, and seems so endowed with mu made to read “rays of joy, which was a mistake Rays 
sical passion before his work. The house is swept together #"¢ long and teady col red, warm and remaining. Rays 
in one united mass of warm expectancy by simple harmony oy were not in the habit of visit Berlioz. Rags 
of.current before ever a bar of sound harmony is heard rags, rags, of the superb happinesses of which this world is 

The ovation his appearance caused was a spontaneous ull, were all that were ever allowed to come to this 
tribute of gratitude for the pleasure enjoyed at his hands ‘'¥498€ Man. Scraps and edges and dangling ends torn 
and for the value added to musical art during a quarter of a and shredded by annoyance, vexation, trouble, anxiety and 
century of disinterested service During the entr’acte an disapointment—this was the form in which the bonheur 
enormous lyre of gold leaf and flowers was presented. The © delight, the joy, of which this world is so full, were 
fact that there was no place to stand it in view of the pe ne ee ee ee ere ae eecas wa COnord fl OSC 
ple indicated how ery inch of space of the big stage was —_ But how he clutched them! How he seized every VO 9 
occupied by instrumentation end, every scrap, every thread! How he cared for and 

The composition was wholly French, which was graceful P@™ hed and mended and colored and utilized every—rag! 

, Bizet, Franck. Godard, Lalo for the first part He did | very best vays What would he not have 

with Berlioz and his curious half-fledged “Symphonie Far done with the measure of hapiness with which s 


tastique” all alone for the second dinars es are stuffed! Rag t 


M Pugno made h - appe arance enve oped DY applause 


Variations Symphoniques,” by Franck, which was more Che resident, M. Felix Faure, wa 
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for by which to communicate 


his attention, occupied no doubt with the 


wished some means 


nost 


vith him, lest 


tuning and ordering of harps above, should be kept from 
gratifving spectac le 


Alas, poot 


| 
the 


Berlioz! It was only the first part of the pro 


ul there were two, and he was in the second. One 


gram, a 
was not long in discovering that the handsome President 


was not a rhythmic man. He did not sit rhythmically, he 


did not move rhythmically according to the attention hold 
ng spots of the music. He examined the audience out of 
time, and it must be said made no exception to the French 
habit of conversing during mus He even drew attenuon 
» the presence of friends im the house to the ladies in his 
party, counting for them with his whiie-gloved finger the 
number of the box or row occupied, lending his opera 
glass and otherwise aiding them in the search. He did not 
iwn once, not once, but somehow one felt sure that, like 
he Quaker’s son, he “felt yawn.” 

Berlioz’s chances grew slim during the Godard “Tass¢ 


elated feeling in the heart went down, down into the 


Che 


nenta chief of the would not be 


The 
’ was executed while the Pres 


prophecy that the nation 
here through the second part 


Uhe 


ident wa 


t prophecy was fulfilled 
Symphonie Fantastique 


s bowling up Rue Rivoli to his dinnet 


On the third page of the program, for the programs here 


are books, the eves of the Americans in the audience were 
made to open and “look again here appeared before 
them a big, clear three-quarter page announcement of the 
irrival in Paris of the now world-renowned A£olian! 
French eyes were made to open by what followed, namely, 


expressions of astonishment and pleasure at the qualities of 


this truly wonderful instrument by no less personages than 


\l. Colonne himself and the two great artists at that mo 
ment, his collaborators, M. Raoul Pugno and M. Pablo 
Sarasat« Che wording of the sentiments left no doubt 


y heir opinions appeared 


ot His Holiness the Pope, 


of their 
he t 


sincer! \s perspective tot 


also t ames Queen Victoria 
Spain, cardinals, grand dukes and excellencies ; 


de Edison 
le and great of the world who had 


the Queen ot 
Mi 


of thet 


Paderewski, Reszké, Thomas and 


| 
also ot 


other eally reliab 


ilar sentiments 


heretotore expressed sim 


* 


The house in Béziers, in which Saint-Saéns’ *Dejanire 
was given, is not a house, but an arena, a real, bona fide 
bull-fight ring, built for that purpose and inaugurated by 
the composition written especially for the occasion. Saint 


Saéns is and as the people are tropica 


be 


zed down there, 


and demonstrative the enthusiasm of the occasion may 

| | | | ve 
imagined. The story in Greek coloring is the old and ever 
living one of the wife. the husband and the villain. Only in 


this cass loves her husband. Extraordinary to re 


not flirt with the villain, but instead accepts 





hands a jacket which, worn by the husband, is to 


love her more than ever. But, alas, the villain 


which he gives. instead of creat 


the 


lady Che jacket 


ing an inextinguishable love in heart of the husband 


p 
oor husband up on the spot 


s a tiny pile of ashes for the good wife's urn, for 


f the 


burns tl 
wife is Dejanire, it appears, and of the husband Mercury 

The 
rhe 


is mingled with the outdoor effect in 


1€ | ‘he name o 


arena, which is roofless, seats some 15,000 peopl 


stage, which is immense, has wonderful scenery, which 


such a way as to seem 


part of it I did not know there were glaciers in this part 


of the country!” cried a lady on entering and seeing befor 


her the huge glaciers of the scenery 


There were two large orchestras, one brass and the other 


the ordinary orchestra. Saint-Saéns directed both. The 
choruses of men and women were immense Many singers 
iad been taken down from Paris There were also rec 


LUCKSTONE. 


The Accompanist and Musical Director. 
Style, Repertoire, Finish. VOCAL CULTURE. 
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STEINWAY HALL, or 147 West 82d Street, NEW YORK. 


tants, male and female, and many other etfects of Greek 


he composer expresses liniself as delighted wich 


origin 


the result. ‘Lhe piece is now io be given ac the Odeon here, 
when it will be seen how imucn the tiame nas to do wich 
the piccure and how much or how iiutie the Parisian disters 
from the meridional in musical views 


M. Sigismond Stojowski, the young composer w vou 
tue Padctewski symphony prize recently at Leipsi S 
back IM taris alier a tiree months vacallon sp n 
ioland, his native iand, and in Swiizeriand. fie is quietly 
and modes.ly pursuing tis way as prolessor ol piany aud 
harmony, on Kue Les WVelibes Portraits ol che lite, a 
tivity, me, &c., Ol this musician has recently appeared 
here s mucl his time is devoted to composition he 
lias but a umited number of pupils, and he finds time to 
cad ana hihi as Weil ric is at present al Work on 
concerto for violin and orchestra. His works already pub 
lished in London and Leipsic are numerous \ recent 
thematic list of piano works alone numbers some two 
dozen. Many are ingenious and nove! in construction and 
several very beautiiu lle mazurka figures among the 
forms 

Phe prize work 1s one the subject of which has been in 
mind, and partially in sketch even, for over a year and 
half. The famous Hamlet enigma, “To be or not to be 
was the original germ thought of the subject. It is in four 
parts, each having a theme of its own, but the whole 
united by a recurring original theme, giving it a symmetry 
not comnion It has yet been played n tact ie inu 
script is still in the hands of Mr. Nikisch. Sixteen candi 
dates presented themselves with Mr. Stojowski. A second 
prize has been offered for a dramatic work by M. Pade 
rewski. This is ait present being judged. Fo } vriting 
there were 180 candidates! 

Speaking of the adage “It comes easy or it does not 














come at all,” originating with Victor Hugo I believe, \ 
Stojowski says this is hardly true just as it reads he 
sense in which it is true is that the poet has the git 
writing in poetry which another has not, another writ 
ing music, and so on Thought then comes in that forn 
naturally or easily. But after that there is the great field 
of manipulation, which has its difficulties even to one 
giited 

In composition, for example, there are two opposing 
poles of metier or scholastic and of sentiment, the balances 
between which must be preserved, and it 1s this balanes 
weighed down by material that is difficult to adjust. I1 
this also there is one “easy” part, namely the being in 
bued with the sentiment of the subject so that convictior 
n regard to ideal is clear and distinct. The difficulty here 

s in choice of means discerning between the false and 
the true in effect, and in the keeping of sever: eas cle 
before the mental eyes till the right one is chose hese 
things, too, however, fall into place if—it is to b 

Speaking of a subject recently touched up the 
giving of themes to Prix de Rome competitors to bs 
vorked out in a certain time, M. Stojowski says that it 
is not as poet-composers that these young people are put 
to work, but merely as scholars. It is purely a scholastic 
proof to test ability as to means rather than subject. Time 
enough later on to show the resource of writing as the 
spirit dictates. In order to do this, however, there must 
he a certain expertness or skill in the employment of 
means, and it is to test this rather than to have produced 
1 great creation straight from the soul that the Prix de 
Rome test is made 

[he next musical project of that valuable musical fac 
r, the Princesse de Polignac, is to give a concert in 


MME. FLORENZA 


’"Rrona 


PRIMA DONNA, 
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fected tone by tone. Tradi- | 
tional Grand Opera and 
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London in April or May consisting principally of the per 
lormance ol Pilate, an oratorio by the Prince 
Polignac, already given in Paris at the Salle d’Harcou 
in 1894, with most satisiact« ry ettect It is written in 
curious gamme nouvelle (in which cult the Prince is 
savant), and written for orchestra, chorus and soli | 
Prince and lrincess« ire it preset t Fon ) 
where they remain month or so longer betore retur 
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Vaudeville, with Rejane, is taken from a book, “Théatre 
d’ Amour,” by a M. Porto-Riche The book has been re 
printed in view of the dramatization 


‘Medie” will have but thirty representations at the 


Renaissance, by reason of engagements of Sara Bert 
hardt in the South to which she is bound by contract tor 
December These engagements she is doub bound t 
keep for that her illness last season interrupted her repre 


sentations there 


The Italian artist Novelli will give a new series of rep 
resentations in her theatre during Madame Bernhardt 
absence At the Comédie Francaise struense¢ s ready 
for its premiere One of the scenery chefs being ill de 
lays this, a few evenings only, it is to be hoped Mi 
time, Mounet-Sully,in “Cidipe Roi,” is one of the chief at 
tractions The Sullys, or Mounets, rather, by the way 
belong in Bergérac, the now famous Berger 1. Su 
has just returned from that interesting loca n tl 
bedside o i brother ho wa ill there M. Claretie has 
returned from his trip to Portugal Une Heritiere 
the name of new ne-act drat re already ‘ 
Odeon 
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Michael Zadora, sixteen years of age, pupil of M. 7 
D’Ernesti, of New York, and of the Hochschule in Berli 
who has been accepted at the Paris Conservatoire | 
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The W. W. THOMAS MUSICAL AGENCY and CHOIR EXCHANGE. 


Artists for Concert, Oratorio, Opera. e 


e Leading 
Rooms 303-304 Carnegie Hall. 








Telephone: 959 38th Street. 





BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 
(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


MASTER 


HAROLD ELCAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Concerts and 





For Terms, Dates, &c., 





Song Recitals. 


address 
FRANK G. DOSSERT, Carnegie Hall, NewYork, | 


Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris 
Metropolitan Opera House and Dam 
rosch Opera Company. Vocaland Dra 
matic Macher with the best Italian 
Method 
References: Mme. Sophia Scaichi, Mile 
Emma Calvé, Messrs. Fean 
and Edouard de Reszké, Mei- 
ba, Plangon, Campanari and 
Bevignant 
STUDIO: 4 West 34th St. (Rooms 41 and 42), NEW YORK 








~ Has KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


i 
| Concerts, Musicales 
| 






Address 
MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 
132 East 47th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY | 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 
The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches 


music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily 
rerms, from $15 upward per quarter College open the entire year 
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HELENE Laborde Method. 


MAIGILLE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
No. 6 East I7th Street, NHW YORK. 


ADELAIDE 








Soprano. 


.BEEKMAN.. 


19 East (4th St., New York. 
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Boston Symphony Conerts. 

FTER an absence of nearly ten years Wilhelm Gericke 
A returned to New York and at the head of the famous 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Since then it has had for 
Arthur Nikisch and Emil Paur and both have 

Mr. Gericke, to 
whom belongs the honor of having laid the technical 
foundations of the band, has not altered much in personal 
appearance. The audience that greeted him at Carnegie 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon saw the same erect, sol- 
dierly bearing, the same trim figure and alert and dignified 


conductors 


left their marks upon this organization 


movements. The program chosen for his re-entry was 
this: 

Overture to Euryanthe .Von Weber 
Concerto for piano in E minor, No. 1, op. 11 .. Chopin 
Variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 56A Brahms 


(Chorale Sancti Antoni.) 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67.... 
Soloist, Moriz Rosenthal 


.Van Beethoven 


Che selection of Carnegie Hall for these concerts Was a 
It is better adapted for orchestral playing than 
The massed tone of 


wise one 


is the Metropolitan Opera House. 
solid than ever, although hardly as 


the band was more 

sonorous as usual at the first concert This was due to 
the fatigue of traveling and also to the rather dis- 
persed position of the men. The latter defect was rem- 


edied at the second concert 
Weber's brilliant and inspiring overture has been played 
with more sweep and precision by the Boston Orchestra. 


It was a performance on a high technical level, but lack- 


ing a little in freedom The characteristic and musical 
variations of Brahms on the “St. Antony Chorale” gave us 
Mr. Gericke at his best. Here was keen analysis, intel- 


lectual conception, perfect balance, rhythmic and dynamic, 
while the tone color had just that touch of gray so neces- 
) Brahms. It would be difficult to single out any 
All were beautifully played. With 
3rahms can be very human, 


sary t 
particular variation 


all his musical metaphysics, 


as several of these variations testified. The tone color 
was positively sensuous 

The symphony was rather a disappointment. Breadth 
was absent, and Mr. Gericke’s beat lacked oratorical em- 


This was particularly noticeable in the last allegro, 


phasis 
The physical con- 


which was heavy, indeed almost dull 
dition of the orchestra was unquestionably to blame for 
this 

Mr. Rosenthal played, and Mr. Rosenthal in the romanze 
of the concerto silenced all his critics. He can develop a 
lively, poetic, caressing touch if needs be, and his perform- 
ance of the Chopin concerto was all that it should have 
been. There was just the right volume of tone in the first 
movement, which, by the way, was read with some marked 
changes of tempi. The first solo and the lyric theme in E 
were taken at a slow pace, so as to bring out their cantakjle 
This threw the velocity and brilliancy of the pas- 
extraordinary relief. The romanze was a 
gem. The first theme enunciated with a delicious 
touch and the close was singularly poetic. The rondo was 
played too fast for its character, but not for clearness. 
It was very exciting, and the Tausig octaves brought the 
work to a furiously sensational close. Mr. Rosenthal 
played the old version of the concerto, cutting out most 
of the first orchestral tutti. At the end of the first allegro 
he also resorted for a few bars to Tausig in a passage 
where is a manifest improvement on the original. He 


quality 
sage work inte 
was 


TELEPHONE : No. 2493 38th Street. 
CABLE: ‘‘ Wityork,”’ Edlow, New York. 





Constantly on hand, for sale and to hire, the largest collection of Vocal Concert Numbers and q 


Excerpts in America. 


For Musical Directors of Symphony, Oratories and other high class concerts : Orchestra Scores 
modern Symphonies, Overtures, Operatic Selections and Miscel- 
laneous compositions (including the Neuendorff collection) ; also Oratorios, Masses, Cantatas, for 


and Parts of all standard an 


Choir and Concert Singers. 


For Conductors of Opera and Comic Opera: Orchestra and Vocal Scores, Orchestra Parts of all 
Standard and Grand Operas, Opera Comiques, Comic Operas, Musical Comedies, Burlesques, &c.; 


The Witmark [Lusic Library, « ws s sos, ronisers, 


would not play an encore, although called out half a dozen 


times. 
The program of the first evening concert, on Thursday, 
was the following: 


Symphony No. 2, in C major, op. 61..........Schumann 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1, in B flat minor, op 

OD i565 sebtien eak ae aces sh 7 .Scharwenka 
DUO DO, TOM a 6.5 5 5.5 oe cens sins pee céeswas Strauss 


Prelude and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde. . Wagner 
Soloist, Moriz Rosenthal 

The scheme of playing separate programs is an excellent 
one, especially for an organization that rehearses so fre- 
quently as the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The audiences 
that patronize this series—and they were big ones last week 
-attend both the afternoon and evening functions, and are 
thus treated to a welcome variety. Certainly the audience 
that turned out in the rain on Thursday night to welcome 
Mr. Gericke seemed to enjoy the change of program. Bz 
sides, the orchestra and soloist are not subjected to the dead- 
ly monotony of playing within twenty-four hours or more 
the same compositions. The new conducter was at his best 
in this concert. His conducting, always slightly academic, 
has broadened, and while one misses the note of dramatic 
passion, the symmetry, exquisite sense of tonal proportions, 
just rhythms and interior polyphony are all compensating 
clauses. The finish of the playing was remarkable; the only 
danger to be anticipated is that with all angles worn away 
character, accent and passion are apt to be lost. This, how 
ever, may be indulging in undue anticipation. Certain it is 
that the big, the dramatic is absent in Mr. Gericke’s read 
He rather strives after a certain fineness, a certain 
In the Wagner number, which 


ings. 
spiritualization of tone. 
came as an ante-climax after the Strauss, there was elastic 
ity, purity, sweetness of tone, but hardly fervor, hardly 
enough animal heat. 

The finale was not impressive. 
But the Schumann symphony was extremely well played; 
especially was the scherzo given with wonderful animation 
The entire work was executed in a far superior 
There was ten 


It lacked a ponderability 


and polish. 
fashion to the Beethoven of the day before 
derness and romance in that charming slow movement, and 
the allegro molto was an admirable specimen of healthy 
orchestral tone and technic 

In the region of the superhuman was the playing of the 
“Don Juan” of Richard Strauss. This extraordinary man 
is at his best and least extravagance in the audacious brill 
iancies of this orchestral Lenau’s 
The Boston men worked wonders with the tremendous dif 
It was an astounding performance 


commentary on poem 


ficulties of the score 
Mr. Rosenthal, in his most brilliant mood, captivated and 
dazzled us with his playing of the Scharwenka concerto 
So impressive was his solo work that he was recalled six 
times, and finally was forced to play the Chopin Berceuse, 
which he did in a beautiful way. The orchestral accompani 
ment was better than at the Mr. Gericke 
warmly received, and he has unquestionably regained his 
old artistic position in this city, for he always was a fa 


matinee. was 


vorite 


A Delightful Singer. 

Miss Lillian Apel, of Detroit, wrote as follows to THE 
MusicaL Courier in her report of the reception given in 
honor of Scharwenka at Saginaw, June 25: “At the recep 
tion given in honor of Scharwenka after the concert Harry 
Parker Robinson charmed all with a group of songs. There 
is a great deal of resonance in his voice, and his intonation 
is even and pure. He is a delightful singer.” 








Hints to Vocal Students. 
THE SELECTION OF A VOICE TEACHER. 
By J. Harry WHEELER. 


1 HEN one is about to begin the study of vocal cul 
ture it is an important question with whom one 


should study. This is not to be wondered at, there being 


so many who profess to teach, yet who are only musical 
charlatans. In the main, the voice teacher makes the 
voice; he places the tone according to his intelligence; 
if his method is bad, he ruins the voice, and often the 
health of the individual as well 


Often a voice teacher is selected without any regard to 


merit; no inquiry is made concerning his musical record, 
his experience, &c. It may be that he is merely chosen 
because he is the “fad.” 
would contract for merchandise 
thinking that such an one “will do to begin with.” This 
The first f 


more importance than any future lessons, especially in 


Many procure a teacher as they 
engaging the cheapest— 
surely is a great fallacy voice lessons are of 
respect to young persons, whose vocal organs are forming 
Often a voice teacher is employed because he is a singer 
Again this is a great mistake. 

While the fact of his being a singer is no hindrance 
still, because that he has the 
method or ability to educate voices. Brain, not muscle 


he is one is no evidence 


cartilages, are requisite to constitute a good voice 


Some of the most eminent voice teachers whom 


and 
teacher 
I have ever met—namely, Signor Garcia, the teacher of 
Lamperti, the famous Italian teacher; 
Bruni, Trivulsi (the latter not 


and T might add Vannucini 


Jenny Lind; Sig 
nori San Giovanni, 
being able to speak aloud) 
Marchesi, La Grange and Wartel 
never singers, and none of whom were singers when their 
The evi 


dence of their great ability as voice educators and teach 


even 
several of whom were 


popularity as voice teachers was at its zenith 
ers of singing is exemplified by the famous artists they 
have sent into the musical world 

Voice students should view with suspicion all those who 
claim to invented and methods of 
voice culture, methods which, they inform the public. will 


have new wonderful 
revolutionize the entire system of voice education 

These are musical quacks, and are as useless in the mu- 
sical profession as are quacks in the medical profession 
in some in 


and do as much harm. These vocal inventors 


stances, have quite a following, among whom are often 


found many prominent singers, but eventually these non 
as they should 
By judicious inquiry the results of the work of a voice 


sensical methods sink into oblivion 


teacher may easily be ascertained, and no mistake made in 
the selection of a reliable instructor—“For by their fruits 


ye shall know them.” 


Dannreuther Quartet. 


The unfortunate clashing of dates, at their first chamber 
concert, November 15. Chickering Hall, of this and the 
Kneisel Quartet, was in no way the Dannreuther’s fault 


This date had been fixed upon and announced a long tin 


ago 


3efore filling engagements, as noted in a previous issue 
at Boston (Cambridge series). St. Botolph Club, Haverhill 
Mass., the club will be heard in Rochester. Buffalo, Hamil 


ton, Ont., and other cities, and on the roth of this month at 


the Waldorf 


Astoria 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. ... 


Witmark Building, 8 West 29th Street, near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Bureau of Information. 


Vocal Solo and Chorus Parts, Prompt Books, Stage Managers’ Guides, Scenery and Costumes; in 
fact, everything appertaining to the production of operatic works. 

Music of every description arranged, transposed, copied, hectographed and lithographed, &c. 

Are you interested in Amateur affairs? 
the subject in every phase. Free on application 

A Novel Departure in connection with our amateur department isa thoruugh and most reliable 
The services of the Bureau are tree of cost to our patrons 

** Tbe Crest’’ high grade Music Paper (none genuine without watermark); used and indorsed by 
all prominent composers and musicians. 


1f so, send for our Catalogue of Catalogues, bearing on 


Best material—most practical ruling. 





MUSS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music. 


(ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director). 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE GRENOBLE, New York. 





SARA 


ANDERSON. 


Pupil of 
acques Bouhy, Paris 
xeorg Henschel, London. 
Oscar Saenger, New York. 


SOPRANO. 








358 | ast 50th St., 
New York. 








FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


Simplex and Kindergarten. 
indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 


EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, care Masical Courier. 


Loris J. Baraban, 
MAITRE DE BALLET ET DANSE. 


For Opera Companies, Extravaganza. Spectacular and Pantomime. 

Terpsichorean Features, E ble Groupings a ure (Novel- 

ties, Patriotic and Historic). . 
For Clubs, Church and Society Entertainments, Fetes and Public 
eceptions, 


Addr: 3s care of MUSICAL CouRIER, NEW YORK 
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Music in Florence. 


5 VIA RONDINELLI, t 

FLORENCE, Italy, October 20, 1808. j 
MMA NEVADA has triumphed over the opera going 
public for the past ten days. To realize that an Amer 

ican girl has really created such a profound impression be 
fore audiences composed mainly of Italians, in a city of 
Italy, in Italian opera, and supported by Italians is very 
difficult, but is none the less true. This series of “rappre 
sentazioni strasordinari,”” of which Madame Nevada is the 
central figure, was inaugurated last Saturday evening a 
week ago at the Politeama Fiorentina with Rossini’s “II 
Barbiere di Siviglia,’’ when Madame Nevada, in the role of 
Rosina, appeared for the first time in Florence for eleven 

vears. 

Among the many comparisons made of the art of Madame 
Intended 


to be complimentary, no doubt, but to me entirely inade 


Nevada was this: “She sings like a nightingale.” 


quate. Would the thousands of people who have flocked to 


these performances have gone simply to hear a nightingale, 





however beautifully it might have warbled? I think not 


The nightingale’s song lacks the fibre of human suffering, 
the passions of the innermost depths of the heart; it is like 
he rippling of the brook, melodious, simple and charming, 
ut it still lacks humanity. In the part of Violetta in “La 
lraviata’’ there is ample scope for the display of humanity, 
in fact it is intensely and vividly human; it is a part where 


he greatest treasures of the vocal and dramatic arts may be 
employed to reveal the simple story of a woman’s decline 
ertainly a nightingale’s resources would not be adequate to 
ich a task! Yet in this same impersonation of Violetta 


\iladame Nevada's efforts were likened to those of a bird, 


mple bird, even though it were a nightingale! 

Che part of Rosina in “Il Barbiere’’ savors too much of 
rtuosity to me to be entirely sympathetic. Not that I dis 
ike virtuosity; on the contrary, I like it, but in its proper 


phere, and it do eel hat its sphere is in opera 
where its display causes an evident break in the composition 

pera in its entirety rhe Rosina of Madame Nevada 
vas fu f grace, charming and chic, and in every respect 
admirable; the Rondo from “Lucia,” interpolated in the 





esson scene, was delivered with purity of intonation and 





ntelligence of exe yn worthy of so great an artist 
It was, however, in “La Traviata” that the artistic quali 
ties of Madame Nevada found their medium of communi 
ation. And it seemed to me strange that an artist so ac 
mplished in virtuosity should be capable of interpreting 
a part in which the reverse is required. What impressed 
e most in this impersonation of Violetta by Madame Ne 
ada was its natura implicity and the absence of stage 
effect. Earnestly and carefully she has labored to depict the 
of the | ‘ succeeded in casting aside all 
f those manneri ind idiosyncrasies which belong to 
st of the profession, great or small. That she has at 


tained perfection I do not claim, but that she has reached a 


igh degree of artistic excellence I do assert. Her voice, 





everyone Knows, Is except in its power to execute 
passages of amazing technical difficulty with no apparent 
effort. It is pure and resonant and readily adapts itself to 


the many emotions required in intelligent interpretation 
\V ] N’ ] ; ; ‘ 


e Nevada is a great artist vocally and dramatically ; 


deed, she is a great artist among the few great artists of 


Madame Nevada was announced to sing but four times; 
these four performances were so successful, however, ar- 
tistically and financially, that she was persuaded to con 
cede two extra performances of “La Traviata,’ which were 


given Saturday and Sunday evening That of Saturday 


vas her Serata d’onore. Need I say to what degree the 
heat of enthusiasm ran at all of these performances and the 
number of times the singer was obliged to appear befor¢ 
the curtain after each act? I think it would be superflu 


Doctor Palmer and his wife, Mme. Nevada Palmer, and 


HPUNKET GREENE 


The 
Great 





Basso. 
+ 


In America January 
to March, 1899. 
3 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


STEWART HOUSTON, 
Care of MORRIS RENO, 
144 West 74th St., 


New York City. 
Chickering Piano used. 
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Henry Joubert, business representative of Madame 
Nevada, are stopping at the Hotel New York. 

Madame Nevada will probably be heard in the United 
States next season. Victor Thrane might enlighten us on 
the subject, I think, if he chose. 

* ” » 

“In Congedo,” opera in two acts, music by Cesare Bac 
chini, book by Luigi Sbragia, was periormed for the first 
time on Saturday, September 30, at the Teatro Alfieri, 
Florence. Maestro Bacchini is a musician of considerabl« 
repute and has composed much chamber and symphonic 
music. Among his operatic compositions are “Il Quadro 
Parlante,” and “Le damigelle di Saint Cyr,” which has re 
Under date of September 30, the 
day of the first performance of his new opera, “In Con 


mained in repertory. 


gedo,”’ Maestro Bacchini wrote me as follows: “My inten 
tion has been to preserve our melodic form, which seems 
to be generally neglected nowadays, while following the 
modern trend 

It must not be understood from this, however, that the 
modern style is evident in the mode of harmonizing, in 
strumentalizing, &c., as | have sought tu give a new itorm 
to this same melody, which might indicate the nature and 
sentument ol to-day.” 

Maestro bacchini’s intentions were realized to a fatter 
ing extent; the music and its treatment is origina and 
agreeable and in its entirety lorms a composition O! no 
mean value. The book, however, approaches too closely 
the incident which forms the story of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ which does not lend to its interest. There are many 
facts of special interest musicaliy and which reveal the 
practiced and cultured harmonist, as: the prelude, tie aria 
ol the tenor, the aria of the soprano, and the duet between 


“x 


soprano and tenor; the intermezzo in the second act, the 


j ' 


aria tor baritone, and the monologue and narrative tor 
tenor are also worthy oi attention 


” * ” 


I have received irom R. H. Tuttle, a young Philadelphia 
composer, resident in Florence, the John Church Com 
pany s edition oi his song, “Bimba;” this same company 
has aiso acquired several Other compositions Dy Mr. iut 
tle, among which is a Berceuse, for piano, with fingerings 
by Giuseppe Buonamici. Mr. Tuttle’s latest song, “Rio- 
VCRiO, aS yet in Manuscript lorm, Nas been sung wiih 
much success in London recently by Wendeil G. Hunt, a 
young basso-cantante of Boston. It is agreeable in melo- 
dic torm and should be widely used in parlor and concert 
WOrkK. 

* . * 


At the dala filarmonica on Monday, October 31, a new 
Star Wil Make her appearance upon the vocal firmament 


hings are to be expected from this new singer 


ihat great th 
there is no doubt, for the illustrious master Manuel Gar 
la, Of whom she is the last and favorite pupil, vouches 
hat she compares favorably in every way with his famous 
pupils Pasta, Grisi and Jenny Lind. This statement trom 
such a valuabie authority is most important. Jhe singer 
in question is an American, a Georgian in fact, and is a 
pertect type oi the beautiful and gracious Southern aristo 


crat, the generous Charms ol whose heart and character 


correspond to her lovely and sympathetic appearance 
A few days ago, shortly after her arrival in France, | 


had the pleasure of hearing Mme. Mary Duff, for that is 





her name, at the Sala Filarmonica. We were visiting the 
hall, and upon the request of her husband Madame Duff 
consented to try the effect of her voice without accom- 
paniment, in the empty hall. In spite of these disad- 


vantages I was impressed immediately by the fact that I 


was listening to a songstress worthy of all her master’s 
encomiums. Her voice is undoubtedy exceptional in point 
of range, volume and timbre, the tone color being perfect 


throughout; even in the florid work the voice retains its 


warm and vibrant timbre, so that the agility is not merely 


wonderful—it pleases at the same time Madame Duf 
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will sing three numbers, Una voce poco ia, from the 


barbiere ; “Che taro senza Luridice, Orieo,’ Gluck, 
and “Al desio di chi tadora, ‘Le Nozze di Figaro 
Cavalier Kinaldo Franci, violinist; Alberto Cajani, pian 
ist, and the Quartetto biorentuno are also on the program, 
which wili be of extraordinary interest Lhe violinist 
Franci wiil be heard for the first time in Florence in the 
classics, periorming with Signor Cajani the Ninth Sonata, 
dedicated to Kreutzer, Beethoven 
* > * 
George S. Bush, of Milwaukee, is here studying voice 
Maestro Alberto Hall Prior to coming 


cuiture with 


abroad Mr. Bush studied with Mr. Root in Chicago, tor 


avout a year, and was so encouraged by his progress and 
\uwe praises of those who heard him that he decided to 
cumplete his studies in the Luropean schools Those who 
ave heard him describe his voice as a basso cantante ol 
good range, timbre and power! 

Ureste Bimboni, well known in the United States, hav 


ing but recently returned from there after a season with 


1¢ Vamrosch Opera Company, is considering the prop 


osition of remaining in Florence to teach singing. A 


musician so widely known will no doubt acquire many 


pupils 

Maestro Massimo Ciapini begs me to say that November 
1 he is compelled to leave his present studio, and there 
fore requests that until further notice letters be addressed 
n care of ‘JHE MusicaL Courigr, as noted above 


> > > 
lhe direction oi the Scala, of Milan, has decided to issue 
an order to prohibit the wearing Ol! Nats 
li Mondo Artistico in its last number includes a hand 
some portrait of Florence Monteith, who has but just 


ion in twelve extraordinary periorm 





ances ol Lohengrin,” in which she sang Elsa, at 
V arese, a piace outside of Milan, where the swell Milanesi 
pass the latter part of the summer. She is reported to have 
made a great success Leandro Campanari, he of the 


rchestral concerts last season in London, made his first 
ippearance as Operatic conductor, creating a most lavor 
able impression. Last year Madame Monteith interpreted 
the same role at the Costanzi, Rome, afterward singing in 
wenty periormances at the San Carlo, Naples. She now 
oes to London for a concert at the Crystal Palace, aiter 
ward returning to fulfill operatic engagements in Italy 
The committee of the exposition of Turin for a Suite 


tor orchestra, in which there were sixty-two competitors, 


has decided as follows First prize, 1,000 lire, to Nicolo 
Celega, entitled “Incantesimo second prize, 500 lire, 
to Giacomo Orefice, for the “Sinfonia del Bosco Both 


the successful competitors reside in Milan and are musi- 
cians of established reputation, the first for numerous or- 
chestral works, the second lor his opera Consuelo. 


At Bologna, in a sala of the Liceo Musicale, a few 





days ago a number oi artists and musicians were accorded 
the privilege of hearing the new oratorio of Don Perosi, 
La risurrezione di Cristo,” executed at the piano by the 

mposer himselt rhe impression produced was enor 

usly favorable, the new work being held to contain 
xceptionally poweriul effects. Don Perosi announces the 
ntention of musically treating the entire life of Jesus and 
the vast epopea of the Passior He believes that before 
1ig00 he will have compieted tweive oratorios 

The direction of the Teatro (¢ unale, Bologna, has 


unnounced the operas “Gotterdammerung” and “Orpheus’ 
for the autumnal season, with G. Francescatti-Paganin 

Guerrina Fabbri \ida Bidi, Elvira Torci, Cav. Raffaelle 
Grani, Giuseppe La Puma, Cav. M. Mazzara and F. Fog 

lia. Cav. E. Vitale directer Jos. Smiru 


The Company Disbanded. 


Townsend H. Fellows has disbanded his “Persian Gar 


den” company, which consisted of Miss Lucile Lawrence 
Tone soprano; Roland Paul, tenor Mrs. Marshall Pease. 
ralt ind George Fle ng, bass 
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HERE is no manner of doubt that the importation ot 
the opera just at the beginning of the season has had 
the effect of paralyzing all other musical progress, and it 
is a painful truth that not a single event of any importance 
except one afternoon recital (W. H. Sherwood) has taken 
Not that the opera has been successful. 
have not nearly 


place this week 
Far from it, as the audiences attending 
averaged those of the orchestral concerts 

It would look as if there were a general conspiracy to 
defeat the invaders, whose evident aim was to have the 
And the orchestral 
concerts will not suffer, not one whit! There is infinitely 
more to interest in the orchestral season than attached be- 


first pull on the public pocket-book. 


fore the opening of the musical year, and the association 
is on a firm and sure basis, with well defined plans and 
well prepared programs 

The first tour of the Chicago Orchestra concerts may be 
taken as a prologue, and the next orchestra] event looked 
upon as the beginning of a prosperous year of music, 
wherein there will be no interrupting features in the way 
of visiting musical organizations. 


* * * 


The Chicago public has become accustomed to the two 
halls in the Fine Arts Building, and now if a concert is an- 
nounced it is taken for granted that the event takes place at 
cither the University Hall or Studebaker Hall, both of 
which are situated in the Fine Arts Building. Before the 
buildings were completed much discussion was aroused over 
the acoustic properties, because the general scheme was de- 
signed differently to any other hall in Chicago. It is grati- 
fying, therefore, to be able to state that the arrangements 
in every respect are perfect. Many tests have been made, as 
the halls have been in constant demand since they were 
opened, all the principal entertainments of the season hav 
ing so far taken place either in Studebaker Hall, University 
Hall or the beautiful Assembly Hall, which is situated on 
the tenth floor of the Fine Arts Building. Concert givers, 
managers and artists have been loud in their praises of the 
acoustics, one eminent authority saying, “The most delicate 
effects, equally with the fortissimos, were granted full value, 
and most seldom of all, brilliancy has been secured without 
the slightest magnifying of the tone quality.” 

When it is taken into consideration that the rental of 
these halls is moderate, that the surroundings are the most 
refined and elegant obtainable, and that in addition every 
managerial courtesy is extended it is not surprising that 
the Fine Arts Building and its three halls in reality become 


the musical and artistic centre of Chicago. 














At no time within my recollection have I been so pro- 
foundly impressed by the Funeral March and the Presto 
movement from Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata as at William 
H. Sherwood’s recital on Tuesday. The American pianist 
was in his best humor and played as I have never heard 
him play; his art seems to have grown and broadened, and 
his interpretation has the delightful charm of individuality 
delicately expressed, powerfully grand. 

Commencing the program with Bourree of Bach, and 
following with Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 10, Mr. Sherwood 
then played two numbers of Schumann. After these came 
the celebrated B flat minor Sonata of Chopin, and played 
with remarable technic and finish. 

The slow singing quality in the Funeral March was a 
gem of musical feeling. Altogether the entire program was 
played in masterful manner, and left the impression that 
W. H. Sherwood was one of the greatest pianists of the 


day. Refinement, intelligence and depth of expression com 
bined to so much scholarly form are seldom found in one 
artist. Mr. Sherwood included in his program Rhein- 


berger’s La Chasse and Fugue in G minor, two of his own 
compositions and Dupont’s Toccata. 


- + * 


“I never hoped to hear oratorio sung as Genevra John- 
stone-Bishop could sing, her voice was so beautifully 
adapted to it.” In speaking of Madame Bishop a prominent 
artist made the remark quoted above, and the tribute was 
given in genuine admiration for the soprano has 
been for years the most popular and admired singer of 
the West. But there is no question of the past with Mrs 
Bishop, as all who saw her during her short stay in Chica 


Her voice is in beautiful 


who 


go recently will readily admit. 
condition, her singing is possibly more finished and inter- 
esting and she is looking handsomer than ever. 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop is now making a tour of the 
Central West States until the Christmas holidays, when 
she gives two recitals and sings in “The Messiah” at Wash- 
ington. Her recent appearances have been in Toledo, De- 
troit and Memphis, where she achieved a positive triumph, 
judging from the following, which appeared in the Mem- 
phis Appeal: 


One of the most artistic events of the new season was 
the twenty-ninth artists’ concert given last night by the 
3eethoven Club in its rooms in the Odd Fellows’ Building. 
It was characterized by the same discriminating taste which 
has distinguished the concerts of the club on past oc- 
casions. There was a full attendance and the concert was 
enjoyed by every one. Madame Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop was the star introduced. She is a singer who has 
won an almost international fame. Her exquisite voice 
has been heard in Memphis before. Last night it seemed 
to be fresher even than when she first sang here. Madame 
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Bishop is a dramatic singer of unusual quality. She has 
voice, method and a breadth of style which must always 
command attention. It is this which gives her power to 
cope with numbers like that with which she opened her 
concert last night, an aria from ‘“‘Le Cid.” It was a selec 
tion cast in Massenet’s best vein, sweet with the gentlest 
touch of melody and extending to the highest reaches of 
harmony. The warm tones of the singer’s voice were pc 
culiarly adapted to such music. She has been skillfully 
taught and is musically alert. There is no abuse of pas 
sion, but the value of repose is aptly illustrated and the 
climax is prepared in such an easy, natural way that the 
final outburst is irresistible. She was last night received 
with spontaneous applause Again in three ballad num 
bers the quality of her voice was shown, especially in “A 


Little Dutch Garden,” by Gottschalk. The dainty concep 


tion of the song and its beautiful execution were the o< 
casion of much enthusiasm. There were other numbers 
on the program which were well received. William 
Saxby, in a violin solo, was a pleasing feature Prot 


Rowland D. Williams, in a duet with Madame Bishop, con 


tributed a gem, which was a strong feature of the pro 
gram, and in several selections Professor Williams was 
welcomed by the club members 
* * * 
The Quincy Conservatory of Music keeps steadil 
successful career The second faculty concert of the sea 
son was given last Wednesday, when Mr. Spry and the 


Spiering Quartet gave the program, concerning which the 
Quincy Herald said: 

The enthusiastic audience that listened to the 
Quartet last night may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they enjoyed the most difficult and supremely beauti 


Spiering 





ful combination of stringed harmony that has ever been 
produced in Quincy. It might be said that the techni 
and coloring, and tone, and shading, and contrapuntal 
work were about as near perfection as could be attained 
Especially is this true of the Beethoven number, op. 59 
with its four distinct measures, all abounding in the most 
intricate and exquisite harmonies. This is distinctly 

production ior artists And every instrument must be 
handled by an artist of superior ability [he violins 


’cello and viola each have a distinct function, each carry 


ing at times the lead and the whole blending into a har 
monic whole that stirs the very soul. It was the height 
of musical sweetness, so acutely exquisite as to be almost 
a pain 

Mr. Spiering is a great violin virtuoso. He is one of the 
most conscientious artists before and the qual 


the public, 
ity of his work is much better than most of 
violinists of the day. In the sonata for violin and piano 
with Walter Spry, both displayed perfection of their pow 
ers. Mr. Spry never played with finer effect. He has the 
lightest touch and his interpretations are always of the 
most artistic order. One of the best musical 
writer has ever known said to him that no 
so reminded her of Franz Liszt 

Mr. Spry was in evidence not only as player but as com 
poser. The quartet played a new mposition of his, “In 
termezzo Scherzando,” which was light and airy com 
position, full of music, and of decidedly original motif, 
which bids fair to rank among the best productions of th« 
day. 

A serenade by Adolf Weidig, the viola player, who is 
one of the leading musicians and hers of compositior 


ers 


the concert 


judges the 


other play« T 





in Chicago, was another dainty bit of harmony 

The ‘cello solos by Herman Diestel, Godard’s “Cradle 
Song” and Popper’s “Gavotte” were perhaps the most 
popular things on the program. The airs were sweet and 
the tones brought out were round, melodious and marked 


the master. There was no effort at classic intricacies, but 
the simple airs were all the more pleasing to the ears al 
réady lost and bewildered by the mazes of magnificent 


melodies, interwoven, entwined and entangled 


The closing number was Dvorak’s Quartet, op. 96 


Walter Spry, director of the Quincy Conservatory of 
Music, played with the Spiering Quartet in St. Louis on 
Thursday 

* * * 

When personal testimonials from people of distinction 
are given to a composer there is of a surety more than 
ordinary merit in the recipient. I take pleasure in repr 
ducing some of the gratifying comments which Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, the song writer and composer, has received 


and which need no comment: 
Mrs. Bond’s compositions are beautifully tuneful and im 
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aginative. She has a genuine feeling for true color and 
musical effect. Freperic W. Root 
Cuicaco, October 5, 18908 
My Dear Mrs. Bonp: Your dainty little song, 
“Cupid’s Home,” is truly a gem. It is melodious and well 
written. It ought to have a great success 
Sincerely, WALTON PERKINS. 
(Sherwood Piano School) 
Cuicaco, October 11, 1898 
My Dear Mrs. Bonn: I predict for your song, “Auf 
Wiedersehen,” as phenomenal a success as the one which 
attended “In the Gloaming.” Sincerely, 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


Cuicaco, October 9, 1808 
My Dear Mrs. Bonn: I am greatly pleased with your 
waltz; it is brilliant, forcible and has a fascinating rhythm 
and swing which will please the public. It is also instruct- 
ive and valuable for teaching purposes. Thanking you 
for copy sent me, very sincerely yours, 
NELLIE BANGS-SKELTON 
Urs. Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
Dear Mapame—Please accept thanks for the songs 
from your pet I have read them carefully and the pretty 
tribute to “Amber,” “My Dream of You,” is perhaps first 
of those I like best, though “Come, Mr. Dream Man,” and 
‘The Last Good-Bye” suggest equal possibilities for popu- 
larity. Wishing you the success you thoroughly deserve, 
I am Sincerely yours 
HarrRIET DeEMENT PACKARD 





My Dear Mrs. Bonn: I write to thank you for an 
evening of unmixed delight. I never listened to more 





heart s: ying music than yours; you have touched the 
master chord of sympathy, the moving power of the 
world I am greatly pleased with the music you have 


given my little poem, “Auf Wiedersehen.” I never felt 
proud of my verses till I heard them falling so tunefully 
from your lips. You have dignified and glorified them. I 
im honored by being chosen to go a-journeying in your 
vehicle of song. With sincere affection 

Grace Durrie-BoyLaNn 


I would say to you Mrs fond, I consider your ballads 
perfectly beautiful and advise you to keep in the very path 
you have taken. The world needs good ballads like 
your I will sing your dainty little heart song, “Through 
the Mists,” with the greatest pleasure 

FrRANGCON-DAVIES 
** * 


A delightful informal reception to the members of the 
. , 


riginal “Persian Garden” Quartet was given last Sunday 


evening when sixty or seventy congenial souls enjoyed 
the hospitality of Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter, wh« 
was assisted in receiving by her two daugl ters Much 
good music was heard Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Ford 
Mrs. Dreier, Mr. Hamlin and Glen Hall were among 
those who sang There was a wonderful violinist, a 


young German-Australian girl named Ella Fiichs, accom 


| ed by that omplished artist Mrs. Hess-Burr 

Allen Spencer wv ilso of the instrumentalists, and the 
clever young reciter Taylor Holmes gave some character 
istic impersonations. Pleasant recollections linger of this 
delightful evening of charming Bohemianism to which 


Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter had bidden her friends 


> * * 

Che Spicrine Quartet gave concerts at Quincy and St 
Louis Tuesday nd Wednesday of last week The St 
Louis concert was the first one of a series of four which 
the quartet is giving in St. Louis this season Wal- 


ter Spry was the assisting pianist on both occasions 
Arrangements have been completed for F. S. Hannah 


Western Tour of 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





to take the Western management for Godowsky, Stern 
berg and Sherwood 

There are many visiting artists from various big cities this 
week in Chicago, among others I have met being Miss 
Roberta Seawell, a former pupil of Liebling and Mosz 
kowski and now a leader in the musical and social world 
of Nashville, Tenn 

Another prominent visitor was Mrs. Jane Huntington 
Yale, of St. Paul, who is about to return to the cancert 
stage 

With a contralto voice of superior quality and large 
range under especial cultivation, Mrs. Yale has been a 
leading singer of the Northwest, where her many charm 
ing characteristics have gained for her a wide circle of 
admiring and enduring friends. Her work is of superior 
and important character, specialties being oratorio and 


ballad singing. In appearance she has everything in her 





favor, style and presence lending aid to her mus 
Contraltos of good intentions there are many, but con 
traltos of good performance are scarce, so that Mrs. Yale 
should be welcomed as an artistic addition to the concert 
stage, and especially by societies and clubs who make mu 
sical entertainment a feature. Jane Huntington Yale has 
been the recipient of many press notices from which the 
following are quoted: 

At Kimball Hall Friday evening was heard a most gk 
ious contralto, Mrs. Jane Huntington Yale, of St. Paul 
Minn. The audience was a large and discriminating one 
and sanctioned its approval of Mrs. Yale’s artistic inter 
pretations by a continued and prolonge applause of the 
genuine ly appreciat \ nd not tl ft pe rfunc torv exhibition 
usually noted at the majority of recitals Encore after en 
core was demanded, but, unfortunately, the charming diva 


re ed to acquiesce, with perhaps one or two exceptions 
: f 





i 

Mrs. Yale has a charming presence, a voice of good 

timbre, exceptionally extensive compass, and sings with a 

hos and musical feeling that instantaneously ingrati 
“ -] 


al 





s her in the hearts of her auditors.—Chicago Music 








es 

Mrs Y: proved to be the favorite of the evening and 
was enthusiastically encored. She has a rich, warm, con 
tralto voice, which she handles with ease and grace and 
which she can adapt to light music in « most charming 
manner. She may be assured a warm welcome whenever 


she favors a Minneapolis audience Minneapolis Times 





Mrs. Y sang ““My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” with 

richness of expression and depth of feeling that was a 
revelation even to those who know her rare powers St 
Paul Globe 


a rik 


Mrs. Jane Huntington Yale is he sweetest sil 
ers ever heard in Hot Springs 
with melody -and sweetness and falls on the listening ear 


with charming effect—Hot Springs (Ark.) News 


contralto swells 





The mere mention of Mrs. Yale’s name is a guaranty of 
llence. She never fails to charm wherever heard.— 


St. Paul Pioneer-Press 


Mrs. Yale, always a favorite with a Winona audience, 
sang “O mio Fernando.” The selection was well suited 
er rich, dramati highly trained contralto voice 


Winona Republican 


ile is a voice as clear as a bell and sings with 


of Mrs. Yale was superb. She captivated 
the audience by her rich, round voice and pleasant man 
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ners, and the enthusiasm expressed must have been very 
gratifying. —Mankato Free Press 
The solos by Mrs. Yale (in The Messiah”) were su 


perbly done, her clear enunciati ind strict attention to 


phrasing being highly commendable.—St. Paul Dispatch 


Mrs. Yale as a contralto has no superior.—St. Paul 
Globe 


Mrs. Yale has a very powerful, flexible contralt oice 
and is a woman of charming personality. Her numbers 
were given with rare artistic force Duluth News-Tribune 


Mrs. Yale's singing He Shall Feed His Flock” 


(Handel’s “Messial left nothing to be desired. It was 
sung with great del y and depth of expression.—St 
Paul Globe 
* * * 
One of th —- oo ent among the instructors for the 
in in this city is Josef Vilir For almost twenty years 
has he been identified with the best music schools of Chi 
cago. and counts among } present and former pupils a 
score who have become highly accom] ed players, many 
of them even fine concert artists Besides his pedagogi 
work at the American Conservatory Mr. Vilim has charge 
f the Vilin Tr in excell rgat tion, cor ting of 


Josef Vili violinist; Jan Kala ‘ t, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Murdough, pianist, and onductor of the Vilim QOr1 


chestral Club of forty member tl majority being ad 
ced s lent the A ( rvatorv 
\ fine concert w g by ad ced pupils of M1 
Vilim. the American Conservatory String Orchestra and 


the Vilim Orchestral Club on Thursday evening, November 
7, at Kimball Hall. Mrs. Elaine De Sellem, who possesses 


e of the finest itr e city, W issist 

Frank S. Hannah announces a seri¢ f four recitals by 
William H. Sherwood in the irgé ill, Studebaker Build 
ing, to be given on the following Thursdays: December 15, 
January 10 February 16 and March 223 These recitals will 
be on the subscription plan, and the tickets for the season 
will be $4 $2 $2 nd $1 50 a rdit gt lox ition Mr Sher 
wood has prepared four very entertaining and instructive 
programs, copies of which may be found at Lyon & Healy’s 
beginning November 15, where a complete prospectus of the 
recitals may also be obtained 


lhe second general concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
be given Monday, November 14, at 2:30 o'clock, in 
University Hali, the Fine Arts Building, 203 to 207 Michi- 


The program ! been arranged by Mrs. H. D. Cable and 
Bites Anus I Burnett, in which the University String 
Quartet will assist FLORENCE FRENCH 


Gustav L. Becker's Lecture-Musicale. 


Gustave I Becker gave the first lecture-musicale of 
his fourth season last Saturday morning to a large audi- 
ence. His subject was “Night Music.” The introductory 
talk consist« d f some famous poems on n ght and a few 


explanatory remarks. Mr. Becker’s pupils, assisted by 


Valesca Becker. gave the following program 


Berceuse Mendelssohn “Sailor's Dream,” de la 
Hache: “Cradle Song,” Kullak; “Nachtstiick,” Schu 
mann; Nocturne, Field; Nocturne in F sharp, Chopin; 
Nocturne in E flat, Chopin; Serenade, Pierné; Berceuse 
from “Jocelyn,” Mis Becker, violin ‘Moon Moths,” 


Kiissner ‘Evening Reverie,” G. I Becker “Nacht 
“Nuits Blanches,” 2 and 3, Heller; 


Serenata,”” Moszkowski 
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Eloise Morgan. 

MONG the native singers of America whose talents 
A have won for them distinction on the lyric stage 
there is none who has forged her way to the front more 
rapidly and surely than Eloise Morgan, whose portrait 
adorns front page of this issue of THE Musica. 
Courier. Not long after Miss Morgan made her début 
an impassioned poet of the “Golden State” wrote of her: 


the 


Thy voice, whenever heard by me, 
Sent an electric thrill, 

Which with the sweetest melody 
My longing soul did fill. 

Eloise Morgan was born in California, a State which has 
produced many noted singers. She is a descendant of an 
illustrious family of England, the Leamings, of “Leaming- 
ton Towers,” Warwickshire, the head of whom, Christopher 
Leaming, came to America in 1660 and settled in New Eng- 
land. His descendants migrated westward, and made their 
home in sunny California. 

As a young girl Eloise Morgan was regarded as a phe- 
nomenal her lovely voice attracting the attention 
and winning the admiration of the musical people of the 
community in which she lived. She was singing in a church 
choir when she was introduced to Madame De Derky, who 
was at that period one of the most prominent vocal in- 
structors in California. Her voice was tested and pro- 
nounced by Madame De Derky the most remarkable one 
she had ever heard. With this conscientious and capable 
teacher Miss Morgan studied assiduously for several years 


singer, 


The foundation of her musical education was laid, and she 
had made considerable advancement in her art, when slice 


was sent to Europe to continue her studies. Madame de Ia 
Grange had been recommended to her as one of the suc 
cessful voice builders in Paris, and thither she went to take 
advantage of the rare opportunities for musical culture of 
fered in the French capital. She pursued a thorough course 
of instruction under Madame 
markable progress in the vocal art. Returning to the United 
States she took a finishing course in the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, in New York, and took private lessons from 
Victor Capoul, who was deeply interested in her and im 
pressed greatly by the beauty of her voice. 

When, Gounod’s death, his beautiful work, 
“Philemon and Baucis,” was produced for the first time in 
New York, Miss Eloise Morgan sang the role of Baucis, 

ing the warmest praise from the critics, who declared 
that a new and brilliant star had appeared in the firmament 
“She was well-known 


de la Grange, and made re 


soon after 


recel\ 


certainly a surprise,” wrote one 
critic, she sang with the deliberate assurance of an 


Italian opera artist, and her voice is magnificently culti- 


aT yr 


vated, pure in tone and sure in touch.” 

Other laudatory comments were made by well-known 
critics, and Miss Morgan found herself a full-fledged prima 
! e 
donna 


At the close of a very successful season Miss Morgan de- 
termined to retire from the opera stage to devote herself 
exclusively to concert and oratorio work. The reason she 
took this step was her marriage to George D. Morgan and 
a wish to defer the Had she 
elected to follow a career as opera prima donna a brilliant 
success would unquestionably have been her portion. At 
present Mrs. Morgan is “coaching” with F. X. Arens, the 
distinguished teacher of New York, who has shown a just 


to his desires in matter. 


appreciation of her exceptional gifts. 
The press notices given below wili serve to show in what 
Mrs held by the music critics of 


high esteem Morgan is 


this city: 

Eloise Morgan particularly won that appreciation which 
her artistic merits and her gentle bearing entitle her to.— 
New York Tribune 

The aria sung by Eloise Morgan was the culminating 
point of the opera in the estimation of the public—New 
York Herald 


She sang with the deliberate assurance of an Italian 
opera artist, and her voice is magnificently cultivated, pure 
in tone and sure in touch. Eloise Morgan is young and 
pretty.—Alan Dale, in New York World 


Eloise Morgan gave a most earnest and conscientious 
performance of Baucis. Three times she touched F sharp 
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in altissimo, seemingly without an effort, and is to be con- 
gratulated upon her performance as a whole.-—New York 
Sun. 

Pleasing voice and an excellent method. Her acting of 
Baucis was good.—New York Telegram. 


Eloise Morgan made a decided hit in “Philemon and 
Baucis.” 

A young prima donna who came here unheralded sur- 
prised even the most blasé theatregoers by her style and 
extreme range of voice. She is a decided addition to our 
list of American girls who can sing.—New York Morning 
Journal. 

Mrs. Morgan has committed her management to the 
capable hands of Victor Thrane, who is now making some 
important bookings for her. 


A Fine Polonaise. 
Emil Rhode’s Polonaise in E 
hardt & Belder, is a most useful piano piece and just the 
thing for teaching purposes. It is high-class music, yet 
not above the heads of the people. Six pages in length, 
melodious, with fine harmony and modulations, it lies well 
within the grasp of the average pupil, and is heartily recom 
mended as a practical, brilliant and altogether satisfactory 
piece for performance or teaching purposes. The composer 
resides here. 


flat, published by Luck 


Bisbee-Bussing Recital. 

Miss Genevieve Bisbee, who has enjoyed some years of 
foreign piano study under Krause, of Leipsic, and other 
masters, and Mrs. Bussing, formerly well known as Clara 
Henley, soprano, a charming singer and handsome woman, 
gave a combined recital at the home of the latter, 451 
West End avenue, The beautiful 
parlors were thronged and this program was heard: 


last Friday afternoon 


\llemande and Gavotte, from op. I... .D’ Albert 
Were My Song with Wings Provided .. Hahn 
ee re - ... Behr 
Nocturne, F sharp major .Chopin 
Waltz, E minor....... . Chopin 
Ah lo so. trusses rrr ‘ ...Mozart 
Scherzo (Sonata in C), op. 2, No. 3.. Beethoven 
Sister Fairest. Chadwick 
Nocturne peed aay eases eis wae Chadwick 
Fantaisie Impromptu, C sharp minor Chopin 
Orpheus with His Lute . Sullivan 
EE SS ere ae Schumann 
Ee Oe ee eee . Leschetizky 


Roland Paul. 


Roland Paul, a young tenor of much promise, who is 
singing this year at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, will be heard during the winter at 
many concerts. A recent tour of the principal Canadian 
cities brought him many favorable newspaper comments 
a few of which are given below: 

Mr. Paul was in excellent form and rendered his solos 
in splendid style. His voice is a magnificent tenor and 
capable of meeting all the demands made upon it.—Quebec 
Daily Telegram. 


Roland Paul is possessed of a very strong tenor voice, 
clear in soft as in loud passage. He rendered his solos 
in magnificent style —Ottawa Citizen 


Roland Paul has not only a delightful tenor voice, but 
his acting and stage presence are excellent lis fine voice 
which is of wide range and undeniably excellent quality, 
charmed one of the most fashionable audiences ever con 
gregated in the hall_—Montreal Gazette 

Zeliman and Frobisher Sing. 

The opening at the Noble Street Presbyterian Church, 
Greenpoint, occurred Wednesday evening, October 19 
The organist, Prof. Alfonse Knable, played some fine 
selections from “II Trovatore” and “William Tell,” clos 
ing with the “March Militaire,” by Schubert. 

Others assisting were Miss Katherine Evans Enos, so 
prano; Miss Bertha E. Forbisher, contralto; Copper Rice, 
tenor, and the well-known basso cantante Joseph B. Zell- 
The vocal selections were given with good taste and 


man, 
effect. Mr. Zellman sang the “Creole Lover’s Song.” by 
Dudley Buck, with his usual brilliancy of tone, good 
enunciation and in an unaffected, natural and pleasing 


manner. 


The hit of the evening, however, was made by Miss 


cnet ll AI LN 
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Frobisher, a pupil of Mr. Zellman, who, after rendering 
some difficult selections, sang, to the great delight of the 
audience, “Toujours Amour,” by St. John, and “Snow 
Flakes,” by Cowen. One special number of the evening 
was a duet from Miss 
and her teacher, the blending of the voices being unusually 


“La Favorita,” sung by Frobisher 


fine. 
Baernstein in Demand. 


Few of the bass singers are so constantly in demand 


as Joseph S. Baernstein. The good work he did last sé 


son has secured him many engagements and this winter 
he will be a busy singer. His bookings reac! ar as 
next April. He will sing with the Handel and Haydr 
Society of Boston; with Damrosch in New York and 
Philadelphia; with the Apollo Club, of Chicago; with the 


Arion, of Milwaukee, and with several other musical or 


ganizations in various parts of the United States 


Mr. Baernstein has recently sung in Haydn’s “Creation,’ 
Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation of Faust,” Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvas 
son,” Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” Wagner's 
“Parsifal,” Gounod’s “Redemption Mendelssohn's “St 
Paul” and “Elijah,” Parker’s “‘Hora Novissima,” Verdi's 


“Requiem,” Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark,” in addition t 
recitals and symphony performance ind received the 
following criticisms: 
From New York 
Joseph S. Baernstein is gifted with a basso voice of rare 
resonance and flexibility. He has ar y, graceful pres 
ence and a complete mastery of ilizatior He is ¢ 
dowed with decided musical and dramatic talent 
From CuHicace 
Mr. Baernstein has splendid wW placed I 
and dramatic, and he used it to advantage He sang the 
excerpts presented with feeling and sympathy for the hig] 





intent of the composer 

From CINCINNAT 
with the unassuming dignity of thoroug 
sustained himseli ger fine p1 
portions. His voice material ibundant and I 
musical quality His e1 
with repose—holding his voice 


He sings 
artist, and he 


unciatior goo 
well under « 


From Brookty> 
Mr. Baernstein is a singer t \ \ 
seems limitless in quantity He mor Plang 
than anybody else and has the same quick dramatic appre 
ciation which makes Plancon’s ging i 
has fully as much power and rich it 


’ neing satisfying. and 


From NEWARK 
Mr. Baernstein’s clear, well 1 
voice was charming] 
quently called upon to restrain its enthusias1 He sar 
with much force and dramat l | 
color into his work 


RQ 
= 


From BripGer 

Baernstein a ba erior 

been heard. He received a peri tior H 

his intelligence and his artist t [ ment present 
combination of qualities wl make a singer 
merit His enunciation is | 

powerful and held his auditors spellboun¢ 


Joseph S$ 


FROM 


That Mr. 
brought to light 
cially fine. His voice is wonderfully brilliant, flexible 
sonorous, devoid of harsh ring or a defective ne, and 


he gave wonderful pl 


Saernstein is a cor 


ind his reading 





New Haven 


voice 


FROM 
He } a great big 
time being so well controlled | n that it 
and melodious He mad pronounced 
sings with positively refreshis telligen 
is most fin 


as 


suave 
He 


tone productior 


From MERIDEN 


Never have we heard a voice 
vibrant and melodious, nor a singer with such intense mu 
sical feeling and understanding 


From MIDDLETOWN 


me I d 


His enunciat 


and conception 
nception he a master 


ous 


Every tone is rich, full and 
is clear and distinct and his 
well nigh perfect. As for c: 
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PITTSBURG, November 5 1808 


we HAT does New York think of Pittsburg’s Orchestra? 
If you will tell us that we will tell you what Pitts 
burg thinks of New York’s Victor Herbert gut New 
York has had no chance to form an opinion of Pittsburg’s 
Orchestra, while Pittsburg has already had opportunity 
to form a very definite opinion of Victor Herbert 
Pittsburg will tell you first what she thinks of Herbert, 
ind wait a year, with interest, until New York hears the 
rchestra for her verdict. We will promise you a visit 
rom the orchestra next year, and ask no indulgence, but 
ly Yankee fair play for it. Meanwhile, let New York 
remember that it is not so many years since she thought 
Chicago a city of only pigs and the Chicago River. as she 
hinks of Pittsburg as a city only of pig iron and 
Carnegie! Yet Chicago has had an artisti: 
' 


me years and Pittsburg has had one for one week In 


orchestra for 


is in war, it is not safe for an effete civilization to 
past glory and to forget the virtue of 

thers’ present achievement Don't be Spaniards! 
The Pittsburg Orchestra began its fourth season with 
he concerts of last Thursday and Saturday. But the or 
hestra and the orchestra’s performance are so radically 
lifferent from its former efforts that it is a new institution 
ther than a continuation of the old one. Perhaps one-half 
plavers are new. but while that is a considerable fac 
tor in the result it is not the chief one. Carlvle. with his 
y habit of coining words, says that “No institution can 
e higher than its institutor.” Certainly, no orchestra 
in or will play better than its conductor. The one all- 

ntrolling, all-compelling force is the conductor 

And Pittsburg has Victor Herbert! New York will 
nember that in its own palmy days, when Thomas and 
Seid] flourished, and “orchestra” was something more 
than a name in New York, that a certain young man 
mported from Ireland, via Germany, was prominent as 


olo ‘cellist and assistant conductor with both of them 


ifter a varied orchestra experience in Europe. Since the 
legeneracy of the orchestra in New York he has been 
uprec with the composition « f opera mtisic Imost too 

} } } ATT 
good for ts environment ind if condu ‘ing a famous 
litary band. Pittsburg has asked him, with what now 
eems like a prophetic inspiration, to again take up his 


rchestra work with the next natural step in advance 
the point where he had quitted it. Pittsburg with mar 


elous unanimity is now at a white heat of musical er 
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thusiasm, as a result of one program given by the or 
chestra, after nine rehearsals with Victor Herbert 
There are no dissenting opinions. Confident prediction 
has been confirmed and Doubting Thomases have been 
converted. Even malicious voices have been silenced. His 
triumph was instantaneous, complete and _ final New 
achievements can only add new verdure to a plant already 
seen to be ever green. The essence of good orchestra per 
formance was there. No qualities were lacking. Despite 
the nervousness natural to an orchestra at its first appear 
ance, it showed solidity, steadiness and responsiveness t 
the virile and sensitive beat of Herbert. With Luigi von 


Kunits as concertmaster, L. Kaltwasser as leader of the 
seconds, Jean de Sacker ol the iolas ind Louis Heine 


of the ’cellos, the strings showed fine intonation, unanim 
ity of bowing and phrasing, a delicate, dynamic control 
up to a fortissimo of much power and breadth. A fur- 
ther increase of the string forces would give 
the brass and woodwind further opportunity to dis 
play their fine sonority, brilliance and quality. Herbert's 
musicianship and technical knowledge of the orchestra are 
beyond question, and he unites in rare and fortunate combi 
nation the poetic and musical temperament, the alert ear, 
eye and hand, and the personal force and magnetism of a 


born conductor, predestined to be greated 
Having risen to the prophetic ~ it is an irresistible 
temptation to prophesy now, in the columns of THe Mus! 


cAL Courter, that New York will call Herbert a great or 
chestra conductor before Herbert Tue Muscat Courier 
or New York have achieved much more of their journey 
through this vale of tears and orchestra tribulation! Keep 
it on file 

This prophecy is based on experience of Herbert’s former 


hestra and ‘cello work, on an attendance upon a number 


f the rehearsals here, and on the two public performances 
given with the same program. That program made no 


apology or allowance for the newness of the organization 


ind its unfamiliarity with Herbert. Here it is: 


()verture Leonore No. 2 3eethoven 
Aria, Non Pinu Andrai, from the opera Nozze di 
Figaro Mozart 
Sig. Campanari 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’Omphal 
op. 31 Saint-Saéns 
Aria. Dio Possente, from Faust Gounod 
Sig. Campanari 
Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger Wagner 
That program is as it ought to be, and is certainly a test 
of both band and conductor. It was a test nobly met 
I fear there is no space for a minute criticism of the per 
formance, but I must speak of the solidity of the classical 
yet fearless interpretation of the “Leonore”:; of the 


mantic quality of the second movement of the Tschaikow 


sky, which was given with the flexibility of tempo and 
delicacy of shading and phrasing of a solo performance 
of the characteristic and effective “Rouet,” and of tl 


“Meistersinger,” which for once was so carefully phrased 
and balanced with such dynamic 
trouble in hearing all the parts, even in the most intricat« 
contrapuntal 

We think Herbert is great, and so will you 


Pittsburg never heard Campanari sing badly, but on t 


complexities 


ccasion he acquitted himself with an unusual amount 
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credit, being encored so vociferously that he had to sing 
three ballads besides his program selections 
The New York musicians may rm an idea of th 


uality of the Pittsburg orchestra by a glance at its per 


i 1. von Kunits, concertmaster 
Louis Human, Franz j " 
Sauerwein, Henry L. Irwin, Fritz Geib, L. Van der Heim, 
C. B. Stelzner, Robert Koehler 

Second Violins —L. Kaltwasser, principal; E. N. Bil 
bic I Lowack, Fred Schallet Alex. Scott, ( Edward 
Buchman, Paul Herrmann, William Hickey 

Violas—Jean B. DeBacker, principal; W. Hoffman 
Richard Donati, Robert Hoech, | H. Lenz, Jr., A 
Schliebush 

Violoncellos.—Louis Heine, principal; J. Monna, Otto 
Henneberg, Charles F. Cooper 

Basses H. C. Reinshagen, principal; Harry Muelle 
\ W R« Se, J | n J Pierce 

Flutes —Paul Henneberg, F. V. Badoller, C. Bern 
thaler, Jr 

Piccolo.—C. Bernthaler, J1 
Medaer, Geo. H. Fischer 


English Hort \. Laurendeau 

Bassoons.—C. Nusser, Fr. Fernschild, Fred Schaller 
lrumpets.—Hugo Schmidt, Otto Kegel, Otto Henne 
erg 

Horns.—Robert W. Iverson, B. Riese, Gus. Wagner, A 
Riese 


Trombones Fritz Schmidt, Henry Stross, C. Rres« 


} 


Myron R. STOWELI 


The New Pittsburg Orchestra. 


HANKS to the ability t the manager and press ageut 
| \ r Herbert been advertised with the same 





persistency iding performer in a traveling circus, and 
inner. He is been sent up like the 
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siderable curiosity was aroused by the preliminary flourish 
of trumpets, and an expectant audience was on hand last 
Thursday evening to witness the début as a serious sym- 
phonic conductor of “the brass band leader and comic 
opera king” (as he was named in advertisements), who had 
already won renown at the Exposition as the exponent of 
“Tossing the Pickaninny,” “Champagne Galop” and other 
classical works whose high tone and educational value can- 
not be denied. The experiment was by no means a success. 
In the first place the so-called “New Symphonic Orches- 
tra’ was, with but few exceptions in the stringed depart- 
ment, simply the Twenty-second Regiment Band in its 
doub The 


matchless first oboe of the last two seasons has been re- 


le handed capacity disguised in evening dress. 
placed by a military successor whose tone resembles that of 
a toy trumpet. The strings are thin and ragged, and the in- 
dependent character of the bowing of the first and second 
violins is suggestive of the motion of pendulums in a clock 
maker’s window. 

The ’cellos are almost inaudible, a fact so evident that 
even the Press reporter admits the fact, but adds with char- 
acteristic sagacity that ‘‘the strength of the double basses 
made up for the deficiency! The wodwind as a whole is 
of a regimental quality, and the brass is simply immense. !” 

[It absorbs everything and dominates the situation en- 
tirely when in active service, and Mr. Herbert affords it 
every opportunity to its brazen independence. In 
fact the new Pittsburg Orchestra is an excellent brass band, 
admirably fitted for open air playing or street parade, but 
simply intolerable. The pro- 
3eethoven’s ‘‘Leonore” overture 
neither dignified 
telligent, the “trumpet call” being the only 
worthy of note. On the other hand it at 
came evident that Mr. Herbert is a thorough adept in the 
sensational, tricky effects on which military band leaders 
Startling and 


assert 


concert room is 
opened 


The 


in a 
gram 
No 3. 


with 
nor in- 


feature 


“reading” was 


once be- 


rely to secure the applause of the crowd 
sudden tonal contrasts, labored crescendos and diminuen- 
dos are acceptable in comic opera, but when applied to Bee- 
thoven are simply outrages that every musician naturally re- 
sents. The Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5 I have fre- 
quently heard given in Europe and several times under the 
composer's own direction, but on this occasion it was un- 
recognizable. The vagaries of the conductor whose acro- 
batic feats indulged in to stimulate the brass to even more 
strenuous efforts were distracting to the eye and the result 

Interpretation was absent, but an incredible 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing,” was sub- 


deafening 
amount of 
stituted. 
But the brutal treatment Saint-Saéns’ charming ‘‘Rouet 
received was the crowning musical insult of 
The exquisitely delicate instrumentation and 
hurried tempo, 


d’Omphale” 
the evening 
poetic idea were ruthlessly destroyed; 
utter disregard of phrasing, allied with coarseness of tone, 
converted an idyllic picture into a sign painter’s daub. The 
lovely little detached phrases for woodwind that require 


a 


such sympathetically tender treatment were given with mili- 
tary promptitude and sounded like blows on an anvil. The 
“Meistersinger” overture afforded the brass another op- 
portunity for obliterating every other element in the or- 
chestra 

Campanari, wishing to advance musical taste in Pittsburg, 
instead of singing the usual Toreador song gave two novel- 
“Non Pui Andrai,” from Figaro,” and “Dio Pos- 
sente,’ from “Faust,” in both of which he was nearly in- 
thanks to the overwhelming energy of the or- 


ties 


audible 
chestra. 

Mr. Carnegie, in his speech at the Founders’ Day celebra- 
tion in the same hall some hours previous to the concert, 
said that all musical people occupied the upper balcony and 
the element the more conspicuous seats below, a 
privilege for which they should be charged at a higher rate. 
It is a noteworthy fact, and one creditable to intellectual 
Pittsburg, that during past seasons enthusiasm has béen 
aroused in this upper gallery as well as in other parts of 
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the house. Last Thursday an ominous silence reigned 
above and many hands were applied to the ears in order to 
modify the deafening roar that proceeded from the lusty | 
lungs of Mr. Herbert’s brazen contingent. ° 

“A stream cannot rise higher than its source,” to quote | 
the words of the Post’s reporter, and a brass band leader | 
cannot scale symphonic heights—in other words, a “silk | 
purse cannot be made out of a sow’s ear.”” The good sound | 
judgment of Mr. Herbert’s press representatives is still | 
further exemplified by the publication of several telegrams 
of congratulations received (on the occasion of his first 
appearance as an eclectic symphonic conductor) from ob- 
scure vaudeville artists. Yours, 


HONESTAS 


Miss Mabelle Louise Bond. 

Miss Mabelle Louise Bond, a clever little artist, who is 
under the management of Townsend H. Fellows, will surely 
be a most successful one. She has a voice, method, fire and 
noble breadth of style. Skillfully taught and musically alert, 
she is capable of doing well everything she undertakes. 


Mme. Selma Kronold. 


The success of this gifted singer as a member of the | 
International Grand Opera Company has been marked 
Wherever she has sung the newspapers have given her 
the most appreciative notices. She has really proved one 


| 

. P : Sages | 

of the brightest stars in the galaxy of artists constituting | 
| 

| 

| 

} 


the principals of this company. 

The Cleveland Leader said this touching her success as 
Carmen: 

Mme. Selma Kronold became the star of 
national Grand Opera Company when it gave | 
and she took the title role at the Opera House last even | 
ing, singing before as large if not a larger audience than on 
Monday. In make-up and appearance she was almost an | 
ideal Carmen, and her voice was a pleasing one and fully | 

| 
| 
| 


the Inter- | 


“Carmen” 


equal to the music. but the interpretation of the character 
was that of almost unrelieved wickedness 


Madame Kronold was a revelation to most of the audi- 
ence. She portrayed the Spanish gypsy girl so success 
fully as to win round after round of applause. and her 
voice, her face and her personality seemed exactly to suit 
the part. Her solos were sung remarkably well and her 
acting, especially in the second and third acts, merited all 
the applause it received, and that is saying a great deal.— 
Washington Times. 





Madame Kronold possesses all the attributes necessary for 
the part of Carmen, a fervor and intelligence in acting 
voice of excellent quality and method and a stage pres 
ence befitting the part. She has a trick of gesture and 
the glance of eye. which illustrate the fiery waywardness 
of Merimee’s heroine, and from her entrance in the first 
act until the death scene which preceded the final fall of 
the ctirtain her presence on the stage was always welcome 
She is a conscientious and capable artist—Washington 


Post. 


Mme. Selma Kronold sang Carmen and was well fitted | 
for that role. She is not only a great singer. but an 
actress as well, and brought into plav every emotion which | 
the character calls for. And to do this covers a wide | 
range. Coy and fickle as she is at times, then mad with 
jealousy, or-swaved bv the tender feelings of love. the 
cigarette girl, impetuous and passionate, is a character to | 
tax to the utmost the powers of the actress. And Madame 
Kronold impersonated the part with feeling and sang it in 
splendid voice.—Richmond. Va.. Dispatch 


1s 


Mme. Selma Kronold made her initial bow as Carmen 
in this city. She is a great Carmen in many She 
is an actress of ability and she has a pure, rich and mellow 
voice, Her acting. however. wins the battle for her. She 
does not overdo her work, but in a quiet and effective 
manner conveys all the colors of Carmen’s character 
From the light. heartless flirt of the first act she gradually 
unfolds as the tragic Carmen of the last act. The audience 
was inclined to treat Madame Kronold in a critical manner 
at first, but she easily beat down the barriers to popularity 
She played her way into popularity and then settled it all 
by her singing —Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Hopper is the opera A good book and better music 


would not add to his ability to divert his admirers, nor 
would they enable him to vary his methods li they 


could and did the result would be fatal. The public want 


the same Hopper in the same aspects in which they have 


so long de lighte d 








* * * 
\propos to comic opera librettos, | have been shown 
specimen that is not without or At least, it is 

a departure from the conventionalities th nake one book 

sO closely resemble another Ihe librettist lays his scene 

in a nook of No Man’s Land, to which resort defaulting 
cashiers and other rogue in kind w their plund« 


The characters, with one exception, art all defalcators and 
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\ST week was nearly barren olf musical interest Phe rascal who has run away with no more than a paltry 



































Symphony Orchestra was away on its first tour O! $10,000 Ihe plunderer of $25,000 is merely respectable 
the season, and there was but one concert, the opening and hangs on to society by the eyelids There are no 
one in the long-announced series of ten students’ chamber banks. because nobody can be trusted in offices of trust 
concerts, projected in a semi-philanthropic spirit, to en Ihe heroine is the daughter of the most stupendous de 
ble music students to hear artists of worth at the iicator in the community She has many suitors. but 
mall charge of 45 cents per entertainment Among her father designs her for the wealthiest swindler in the 
those announced to appear are Leopo d Godowsky, Mis place and turns up his nose at her most impassi« ned 
Marguerite Hall, the Kneisel Quartet, Miss Aus der Ohe, adorer, a New York alder ’ spiration 
Alberto Jonas and Henri Marteau. And we have weeping but who has no reputation, having fled from justice for 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth, in concert managing having taken a shabby $5,000 bribes 
directions, over this entering wedge of cheap prices for There strays into this queer society a young fellow who 
the privilege of listening to artists of such quality b ith ~consideration He ply honest By a 
The opening affair was a vocal recital by Mrs. Marian dri topsy-turvy idea the librettist makes him the 
litus, a young soprano with a voice of great purity and « villain of the piece, because he Ss Stoien not g I.very 
a range that runs up to G in altissimo with periect case | ol W con p The her é " 
ind firmness, and that can reach to and sustain the | e with hit ut her father remains deaf to her plead 
ibove Her technic responds readily to any demand ing 1 favor of adored. Let him distinguisl 
that is made on it and is f rare brillian y, precision and then W Nall see Let him render himseli wor 
othness. Her gato and her coloratura singing ar with the higher aristocracy of the place, 
qually admirable, and she has a decidedly musical natur may be parental relenting Would she 
S to pl e at on f last season’s Sym ‘ stat ily erse e adven eI 
phony concerts by her singing of the Queen of Nights perhaps even a churcl embet veakling ! 
iria, ““Gei angui d inferno At this concert she was heard ed integrity? 
wide x pe d gave great and refined And then the xz in resolve O wipe out the stigma 
pieasure yt p y I er Pp nd Ca t ¢ t DEK e worthy the woman who 
techr the artistic intelligence of her phrasing and jas wor s lov [here is a scene of heart-breaking part 
the musicianly quality of her singing generally. You will jing, and the wretched victim of honesty goes away. When 
probably hear her in New York in the course of the sea e returns it is as a defalcator of the first order. Ne is 
son welcomed with open arms by the proud aristocrat, who 
2 g ed up a hali million yank funds, and all ends 
On Monday evening, Mr. Sousa’s latest comic opera, ippily, except for the luckless New York alderman, 
[he Charlatan,” was presented by De Wolf Hopper ”™ conde = santhrope Alec © MSE SEMOTT 
ind his company, at the Tremont Theatre. It was well eae ne . aay a 
received by a large and friendly audience and ran pro , mes a 7s wan Suen & 
perously through t ver but what a hodge-podge, "©! Ss 
made up of the remnants and scraps of the comic oper » on Ss 1S Panenuy swarming : v 
irders, is the libretto! In it the purely and pitiably fatu cager to ny “ Sitti ' se 
us seems to have its deepest profound. How nny idyl of swindling to musi 
r, it affords M1 the fullest opportunity to de _s, * 
ght his admirers with that peculiar form of verbal humor I was shown the other day a very genious ) 
nd that acrobatic grote squeness on which his popul irity %¢ attached to a piano ior the purpos regist 
argely rests, and probably that is all that was required provisations on that ins uuld not understand 
f the librettist. ‘The music is far superior to the book, the principles, but the cer y remarkable 
but it is without special distinctior Mr. Sousa has evi- Every note was set down on a broad strip of paper that 
dently tried to show what he could do in a more serious revolved along the surface of the hammers. Unfortu 
n than he | itherto worked, but the results are nately it was impossible for me to read the music in the 
not inspit g There is les f noise and something form in which it came forth, but the inventor could and 
iore thoughtfi gard to harmony than are to be lid, though it w owly enougl be somewhat « 
yund in his earlier I the bass d and cornet sperating. It was fairly astonishing, nevertheless. But 
ire not so aggressively to the fore and there are other why this repeated effort to render it possible to perpetuate 
rhythms than those the march and the dance, but the improvisations H we not enough and to spare of 
tunes are weak in invention and, with t exception ol 1 ilready, w t 1 g it ease easier u¢ 
one jingling duet and a bridal chorus, quite ineffective mplishment? Something of value has no doubt been 
But what of all this? The comedian is prominent lost, owing to the lacl ’ ethor perpetuating the 








throughout; he keeps his audience in good humor, he extempore playing of great masters; but think of others 

nakes them laugh often and heartily, and it is not his who are not masters and not great thus aided and abetted 

fault if they prefer buffoonry to anything better that it is in adding to the sum of human misery! Still, if such 

his power to give them things must be, why has the phonograph never been 

For the rest ,the costuming of the opera is gorgeous, utilized for the purpose With that machine there would 

the chorus girls are shapely, the singing of the soloists be no hieroglyphics to decipher The music would be 
ir from excellent, and there you have it. De Wolf fixed all ready to take down at leisure 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


iLO 


ALEXANDER 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Or the HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Mrs. J. H. Long, a prominent singer here in oratorio 
and concert some forty years ago, died last week. D5dea 
n after season she sang the principal soprano parts in 


the Handel and Haydn performances. Critical opinion 1 


those days accorded her a very high 1 

those of her fellow artists who survive her are enthusiast 
over the beauty of her voice, the large refinement ot! het 
style and the exceptionally fine quality of her singing 
generally. She was last heard in “The Messiah” with the 


Handel and Haydn Society in 1864; after which she d 


voted herself to teaching ( late years is beet tti 
remembered t the annour en ‘ is 
ery many the first ret inde that the « imo 
tist had not pa ag away ng Rt 

* * 

Considerable interest has been aroused ere regarding 
the coming hither of Theodore Byard, who is heralded 
as “the great English baritone He is to make his first 
appearance in this country on the afternoon of the 28th 

st. at Steinert Hall, and is to have the assistance ol! Franz 


Kneisel and George Proctor. He is also to sing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge and in Prov: 


r. Byard has met 


dence As tar as can be a certained, N 
with great success in London by his singing in private 
houses, and he is said to have a very pretty and dainty 


knack of interpreting French songs and the parlor ballads 


§ Tosti and other composers of that class. Those who 

ive heard him state that he sings tastefully and that he is 
1 very pleasant fellow. He will make his début here under 
every advantage that high social patronage can bestow on 
him. Perhaps it would have been better if he had not 
been thus “taken up If he have merit as a singer he will 


not need this support. Ii it should be otherwise with him, 


the patronage will not be of any service to him. In either 





case he seems to be in the position of one justified in cry 


ng out to be saved from his friends 


To-morrow evening Gino Perera, a mandolin player, is 
to give a concert He has lived in Pittsburg, where he 
was in great repute Among the solos he announced 
to perform are Wieniawski’s “Legende,” the same com 
poser’s “Kulawiak,” and Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2 
Heard on the tinkling mandolin these compositions wil 
lave a peculiarly stirring effect Well, why not? | 
lappen to be the proud possessor Ol an arrange ment of the 
Der Freischiitz” overture for the German flute ano 
guitar, made by the eminent Mr. Knecht, of His Ma 


esty S$ private band.” 


. > > 
Music for the people is increasing apace Encouraged 
by the success of the Municipal Orchestra, the city musi 
mmittee has organized a Municipal String Quartet, and 


ts first concert is to be given in East Boston on Tuesday 


evening. The concerts are to be absolutely free and with 


out condition, except that 1 pplicant shall be given more 
than one ticket. The tickets are obtainable of East Bo 
ton pastors, employers and at various drug stores \ 
Haydn quartet figures on the program in congenial con 
pany with the “Cavalleria” intermez ind Schuman 


Traiimerei.” The musical education of the publi 


progressing favorably, and Mayor Quincy should be 


appy 


the Kneisel 





Quartet, is to give four Sunday chamber neerts here 


November 27, December 11, January 15 and February 12 


rhis is the third seasor yf these interesting periormances 
* * * 
Miss Edith Thompson, a pupil of | \. MacDowell 


issisted by Frat P Kaltenborn I a ea oncert n 


Steinert Hall December 8 


The Apollo Club annou four concerts for this sea 


son At the first of these Miss Sara Anderson, who was 


so successful at the recent Worcester Festival, is to appear 


At the second Prout’s cantata for mak ces, “Dan 
nd Pythias,” will be performed. Whitney Mockridg 
been engaged for the third conc ind M Marie 


"| The GREAT RUSSIAN 


PIANIST. 


DIRECTION 


CHAS. F. TRETBAR, 


Steinway Hall, New York City, 
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FIRST SECTION. 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
THE Musica Courier, which appeared July 

4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
As that 


edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 


success in the history of music journalism. 


only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THE Musica 
CouRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
THE Musica Courier the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 
constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself ni this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 


articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
Maas following is the complete and correct list 
of dates of the Bayreuth performances: 


Der Ring des Nibelungen— 


Das Rheingold ......... Saturday, July 22 
Die Walktire ......... Sunday, July 23 
Siegiried ....... Monday, July 24 
Gotterdammerung . . Tuesday, July 25 
Die Meistersinger . .Friday, July 28 
Parsifal pected aware Saturday, July 29 
| Orr ere — .Monday, July 31 
Die Meistersinger . Tuesday, August 1 
Die Meistersinger .. Friday, August 4 
Parsifal ..... Saturday, August 5 
Parsifal eene .Monday, August 7 
ae Tuesday, August 8 
Parsifal ...... ee .Friday, August 11 
Die Meistersinger he Saturday, August 12 
Der Ring des Nibelungen : 
Das Rheingold . : Monday, August 14 
Die Walkire ..... Tuesday, August 15 
sNegiTied .......... Wednesday, August 16 
Gotterdammerung ... Thursday, August 17 
Die Meistersinger . Saturday, August 19 
Parsifal Dead + atele deniaws Sunday, hemes t 20 


GOING FOR A SONG. 

FTER all 

This was in the cable news of the Herald last 
Sunday: 


it pays to write mediocre music. 


The highest price ever paid for a copyright of a song wa 
realized yesterday by Angelo Mascheroni’s “For All Ete 
nity,” for which £2,224 was paid at a sale of musical copy 
rights in connection with the firm of Robert Cocks 


This commonplace song was first launched in 
Adelina Patti at a concert given in 
The the 


it doesn’t matter which 


America by 
Madison Square Garden. composer, or 
brother of the composer 
It is enough to raise 
a horse laugh in the pews of a tabernacle, as Gold 


smith hath it, to think of over $10,000 being paid for 


accompanied her at the piano. 


a song of the Mascheroni brand—Tosti and water. 


Schubert barely earned a daily for lyric 


while Robert Franz, 


pittance 
masterpieces, greatest of latter 
day song writers, died in poverty. These be things 
to ponder—the inevitable neglect of a genius by his 
generation, while mediocrity reigns and fattens on 
however, one com 


other men’s ideas. There is, 


pensating clause—Mascheroni’s mush and music is 


not for all eternity. 


RICHTER AND COWEN. 
ROM the London Daily News of Monday two 
weeks ago: 
Dr. Richter leaves England for the Continent on Tues- 
day, and will not be here again until May, when his 
London concerts wil! take place under 


usua 
summer series of 
Mr. Vert. It must have been a curious banquet that din 
ner (or supper) party at Manchester last Friday, where the 
interests of all the convives were icting 
But matters seem to have been agreed upon without any 
great difficulty. Dr. Richter has signed no contract, al 
though as he will now have to deal 
with a 


more or less confl 


with a large body 


of guarantors instead of syndicate of two 
or three, it is possible that the terms may eventually be re- 
duced to writing. The Hallé concerts at Manchester and 
elsewhere will, unless some unexpected hitch occurs, be 
conducted from October to March (1900) by Dr. Richter, 
who, however, reserves to himself the fullest liberty of ful 
filling his other engagements 
his autumn and summer London concerts take place as 
usual, but Mr. Vert will also, 
provincial tour, Manchester 
list. This is, perhaps, on the whole the best arrangement 
that could have been come to, for England. Had Dr 
Richter gone to America the pecuniary and other attrac- 
tions of that wonderful country are so potent that it is 
possible he might have settled there lost to 
Europe. Mr. Cowen, the present conductor of the Hallé 


Accordingly, not only will 


as before, arrange for him a 


alone being left out of the 


and been 
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concerts, yesterday issued a notification of thanks for the 


expressions of sympathy which have been offered him 


lhe above indicates that the veteran conductor 
has by no means relinquished his grip on the baton. 
The paragraph regarding Mr. Cowen refers to the 
strong opposition which was engendered by Rich 
ter’s nomination \ccording to credible reports, 
critical and otherwise, Mr. Cowen proved himself 
conductor of many admirable 


to be a qualities 


littl 





There could be against Richter, who is 


but seems to be 
awakening to a national matters 
When yo od conductors like Henry We od 


lected on their own soil 


an eclectic musician, England 
consciousness in 
musical 


and Frederick Cowen are ne 


for foreign importations, even the lion-loving FE1 


ig 
grumbles \nd this 
Wall we 
construction in 


Let the good work 


lishman 
Chat 


process of 


is as it should be 


wrote of last week is in 


Chinese 
England as well as 


America gO on! 


RUBINSTEIN’S PLACE IN ART. 


- is not quite five years since the 


ost Anton Rubi 


world of music 


and already there are in 


dications that his music is rapidly acquiring the dust 
of neglect Mr. Seidl a season or so ago gave us 
the “Ocean” or was it the “Dramatic” svmphonv? 
The piano concert I) minor has been done to 
leath and now the property of every ambitious 


while the other four remain 


conservatory student 


in obscurity. Surely the one in F flat is worthy of 


the ano vir 


Who sings 


. , ° ° ° 
being resurrected by peripatetic pi 


tuoso! Where are the lovely songs? 


them in public? And the chamber music which 
embalms some of Rubinstein’s richest and happiest 
ideas, what | ] me of it? We have remarked 
before that 1 travels waves, and just now 
Rubinstein is not on the topmost crest. Tschai 

wsky supplanted him in the concert room. and 
the Wagner mus drama never gave the Rubin 
stein opera a bare chance for subsisten We pre 
dict that some dav this will change. especially in th 
matter of tin chamnher meal 

Are there reasons for this seemingly studied care 


] > 
essness 
1 


To have a fairy godmother who literall) 


you with noble gifts was Anton Rubinstein’s por 
tion If nature had been less prodigal with him 
if che had do red } less rich is she did in 
Tschaikowsky’s case, his garden of life might not 
have run to rank weeds and unfruitfulness But 
his genius, for he was a man of marked genius, was 
never sufficienth trolled and his temperament 


one so passionate that it is to be doubted if 


W is 
even the posse ssion of a more powerful VM ill than 
his could have curbed and shaped it 

\nd would we, all said and done, have had him 
otherwise? 

In our age of petty personalities and continual 


stands for all 


His 


face—life was a harsh graver in his case 


ompromise Rubinsteir that is pow 


erful, titanic, even noble heavily furrowed 


t¢ Id a tal 


rr Odness 


He hate A 


of passion, enormous vigor and great 


at heart a rood man 


He was primarily 


] 


Wagner's music, but he t! 


desce nded to 1e 


He 


generous as 


never 
meanness of abusing Wagner the man was ab- 


surdly generous, almost as Franz 
Liszt, and his purse strings hung outside the door 
Once vou got within vou would have met the man 
face to face, have seen his noble heart. with its svm 
pathetic throb, and then could said of 


remark Walt 


you have 


him, echoing Lincoln’s on seeing 
Whitman, “There goes a man.” 

As time remorselessly effaces memories, Rubin- 
stein will be known in the future as Rubinstein the 
But those 
of us who have heard him play will ever rank him 


A lineal 


descendant of Liszt, indeed his pupil, his individ 


composer, not Rubinstein the virtuoso 
as one of the masters of the kevboard 


uality was so remarkable that he almost created a 


school of piano playing—but he was both the pian- 


alive to-day can 


ist and the school, for no pianist 








more than faintly approximate the effects of 
His touch was charming; like 
he but 


It was sensuous and sonorous in 


play. Chopin’s, i 


would have had charm if drummed on 


table. 


but amazingly light 

of passage work 
We are so accustomed to think of Rubinstein th 

thunderer that the poetic Rubinstein is often for 


gotten. His Chopin playing was incomparabk 


Can one ever forget his reading of the Bar 


] 


carolle? In this genre he was unexcelled 


was a sweetly feminine side to his nature, which 
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his 


and graceful in the rapid flights If, like ] 


There 


peeped forth in the nocturnes and mazourkas of 


Chopin and vanished when he played a Beethoy 
concerto. Sweetness and strength were his at 


tributes, and for that reason his piano perform 
ances lay beyond the domain of mere virtuosit 
and ranked as genuine artistic creations 

Like Liszt, Rubinstein was possessed of what 


Goethe called the ““daemoniac”’ 


impulse. He some 
times played like a man suffering from an obsessior1 
of spirits and discoursed as eloquently as a sibyl on 
a tripod. This gave to his interpretations a flavor 


f improvisation. Everything he touched was 





pregnated with his powerful personality. His 
true Rubinstein readings; he was ens¢ sub 
jective 

That this extravagance, this emotional fury often 
ed to distortion of classic and modert 1s st 
be confessed He occasionally tore passion to the 
veriest rags and his admirers were saddened and 
amazed at his thunderous outbreaks. Such out 
bursts stirred one as would a great, elemental catas 
trophe, as a tornado or an avalanche, but they als 
revealed the rift in the lute which later made the 


usic of this man mute. These ungovernable gusts 


and canrices were the index of his character. a 
haracter in which good predominated, but s 
shaken bv emotional excess that the man’s reas 


With more self-control 
Liszt and Tausio 


times 


ilmost tottered at 


Rubinstein might have 


with more self-criticism 


‘ : a ae 
as a Pianis 


sTINNoses the hichect develonment of se “oOntr 


he would have died the f all latter-day 


peer ( 


this necessary elemse nf 


posers But was lacking 
and so with a nature endowed with the richest of 
musical gifts the melancholy fact remains that 
Anton Rubinstein did not make the most of ther 

His life must therefore be adjudged an unhappy 


one and an unsuccessful one in the higher spiritual 
sense, 

\ Russian by birth, although Polish and Ger 
man by descent, the Slavic in him wv speedily 


vanauished by 
of his 


who composed German music 


Teuti Nic 


He was a Russian ci 


strain on the maternal 


the 
mposet 


family 


for putting aside a 


few songs and dances his music is infinitely less 
Slavic than Tschaikowskv’s and distinctly less 
Oriental than Karl Goldmark’s. Rubinstein’s long 


sojourn in Germany doubtless caused the trend of 
his composing to be, in a general wav, German. A 
great admirer of Beethoven, he nevertheless did not 
assimilate that great man’s music so thoroughly as 
Richard Wagner. He was really a reactionar) 


{ 
usicians 


pamphlet about “M 


art, as his little and 
Music” proves. His music is, however, the best 
evidence Believing in the absolute potency of 


melody, he grew slipshod as to his methods of 


His 


commonplace and his orchestral garbing was never 


presentation harmonic framework is often 


individual, except in a few instances. Rubinstein 
like 


Tschaikowsky, 


Chopin, Tourgenieff and 


little 


never, Beethoven 
showed infinite patience about 
The force of 
him 
suffering he 
And alas! that idea 


pangs of 


things. He was impatient of detail 


his conception so possessed him, so carried 
that 
transferred the idea to paper 
the 


away, he was in mortal until 


was often not worth parturition 
These things are nature’s paradoxes 

Rubinstein has such color, such glow of imagina 
tion, that he forcibly reminds one of those Venetian 


painters who hurled paint pot at canvas, but with 
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| l is not intended to enter into any particular de- 
tails on the opera performances now in progress 
in Chicago. The Grau company is not as yet work- 
ing as an organic whole, a number of the most im- 
portant soloists only arriving on the scene of opera- 
tion this week, and yet a preliminary survey on the 
spot illustrates that there can be but very little 
modification of the operatic conditions as hitherto 
existing under the peculiar system that obtains. 
week that ended on Saturday 
proposed twenty-one Chicago 
given with a large financial 


During the first 
night seven of the 
performances were 
loss, and it is very probable that the management 
did not at least expect a profit. The season opened 
“Lohengrin,” and was 


with the performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 


followed on election night by 
In the “Lohengrin” performance Dippel made a 
favorable impression, and Schumann-Heink as 
Ortrud introduced a dramatic of 
versatile attainments and of artistic temperament. 
The performance was repeated on Saturday after- 


The house on Tuesday night was nearly 


mezzo-soprano 


noon. 
empty, and, as a Chicago paper stated, there were 
more people on the stage than in the audience. 
Miss Suzanne Adams, an American soprano, made 
her début. Of her method, &c., more will be said 
in reviewing the “Faust” performance, which took 
place on Friday night. 

The most significant individual engagement of 
the company was presented on Wednesday night, 
when Ernst Van Dyk made his first bow to an 
American audience, having selected “Tannhauser.” 
In this artist are concentrated all the necessary 
and matured elements that go toward a powerful 
stage and operatic personality, and it may calmly be 
doubted if ever before a Tannhauser has appeared 
in this country who so completely represents the 
dignity of this specialized work as Van Dyk does. 
In conception of the character, in vividness of 
representation, in the power to control the allied 
forces, in temperamental vigor and in the subtle 
management of the vocal effects representing an 
exquisite and sunervening knowledge of the art. 
no superior Tannhauser has been heard here. Van 
Dvk has for years been an active operatic factor in 
Euronean capitals, and there is no essaving of roles 
with him: he is a past master of stage detail. of his- 
trionic routine: he represents elaborate finish, a 
logical perspective based on comprehensive analvsis 
pursued for years past with the greatest contem- 
poraneous authorities on the subject. 

With him Tannhauser is a completed picture. 
panoramic, and at times semi-automatic, until the 
psychological moment demands attention and con- 
centration. He sweeps the stage and all on it with 
him with the exuberance and intensitv of his action. 
If he will be in condition here as he was in Chicago 
he will effect a quick triumph. 

Emma Eames as Elizabeth sang better and with 
more repose than in past seasons. She is in excel- 
lent voice. Plancon sang Herman in German. He 
parroted the text, making some svllables distinct 
and others blurred. Mr. Schalk, who conducted 
for the first time, proves to be a good, routine con- 
ductor, but apparently devoid of the power to in- 
fuse dynamic expressions or to produce great 
climaxes with the At the suggestion of 
Emma Eames he was brought upon the stage and 
Seidlized, a custom that should not be encouraged. 

On Thursday evening the great Sembrich ap- 
peared in Rossini’s “Il Barbiere,” Figaro being 
sung very artistically and acted with vivacity by 
Campanari, one of the choicest singers and players 
in the Grau company. De Vries took Basilio in the 
place of Edouard de Reszké, who was ill the whole 
week. Salignac was the Count. Sembrich sang 
Strauss’ “Primavera Waltz” and “A non giunge,” 


men. 


the latter as encore. The marvelous art of this 
wonderful creature is treated in detail further on. 


¢* % 


Miss Emily Grant von Tetzel, of Milwaukee, who 
has made a special study of the voice and necessarily 
the bel canto, was requested to attend the perform- 
ances of several operas in view of certain efforts 
about to be made to get for Milwaukee a series of 
operatic performances by one of the companies 
going West later in the season. As Miss von Tet- 
zel is the correspondent of THE MustcaL CouRIER 
in Milwaukee her appended criticisms of “Faust” 
and “Traviata,” the latter given on Saturday night, 
are incorporated herewith: 

Tue “Faust” PERFORMANCE. 

“Faust,” with the principals singing in French, while the 
choruses were sung in Italian, was the opera, which for 
once failed to call forth the crowd of enthusiasts which 
usually hails this work of great and absorbing interest to 
the Last evening the Auditorium was 
scarcely peopled. It is always difficult adequately to com- 


musical world 


ment upon which has such a phenomenally 


beautiful libretto, upon which hangs equally marvelous 


an opera 
music, for one is so constantly lost in the beauties of the 
score that one instinctively includes in the general ré 
gime of rare excellence the singers, the chosen vehicle of 
That 


thoroughly apparent than it was last evening. 


been more 


The follow 


expression this is wrong has seldom 


ing singers made up the cast: 


Marguerite Miss Suzanne Adams 


Marta Mlle. Bauermeister 
Siebel ‘ ms re ...-Mlle. Mantelli 
Lo as AOE De eee sie Eapeates seccccc eM. Saleza 
Valentin M. Albers 
W agner . oie .Signor Meux 
Mephistopheles ..... ...M. Plancon 


Conductor, Signor Mancinelli 
It will be noticed that Miss Suzanne Adams. the young 
American girl, who has appeared in the character of Mar 


guerite in Paris, played this part last evening, and one 
would naturally have supposed that Chicago would have 
been out en masse to see, encourage and indorse. the efforts 
of a compatriot 

Aside from well assimilated drilling, one is forced. reluc 
tantly, to admit that, in the subtle, poetical character of 
Marguerite, now all fire, again all confusion, now fairly 
scintillating with emotion, again in the depths of despair, 
Miss Adams was distinctly disappointing 

Possessed of a voice by no means large, lacking all nobil 
ity of tone, improperly placed, after the best French fashion 
she could do but little to extract the vocal beauties from 
the score It is a source of amazement and wonder to me, 
as I contemplate in review her work of the past evening, 
how a mortal, arrived at years of discretion, could pene 
trate into the awful, dramatic, extreme emotional character 
of Goethe’s Gretchen, and remain as inanimate, perfunctory, 
vocally colorless, as Miss Adams did, especially when one 
considers the rich harmonic fabric surrounding her on all 
sides, an organism so melodic, rhythmical, direct and so 
fraught with suggestion. 

This young lady’s voice is not at all out of the ordinary, 
and we can see, each step of the way, how dogmatically, 
persistently, she has been molded, poured, hammered into 
the one French model for all voices 

Plancon as Mephistopheles displayed his admirable voice 
to advantage, also his admirable, but very, very ancient 
worn-out stage traditions as to what constitutes a real, red 
devil who remains a polite Frenchman at the same time 
Oh, yes, it is old, very old! Plancon at no time did one 
thing spontaneous or original. Indeed he, perhaps wisely. 
made no attempt to originate, to interpret, seeming content 
to remain a well organized, French musical machine. A 
beautiful voice cannot atone for all other lacks, the lack of 
musical inspiration among others. It is foolish to mistake 
excitement for emotion good, rapid vocalization for fire; 
traditional gestures for histrionic originality. 

Mlle. Bauermeister was a sufficiently explosive Martha, 
and to her also applies, but to a less degree, the strictures 
I have made above. 

As Siebel, Mlle. Mantelli, in common with hundreds of 
other Siebels, many of whom are now dead, made the cus- 
temary. mawkish, silly, cowardly girl-boy of a character 
which admits of a vast amount of fine artistic shading and 
manipulation. Was there never a clear-voiced, sturdy, 
rather shy, but brave at heart Siebel ? 

M. Saleza, as Faust, quickly demonstrated that a natur- 
ally good voice was wrongly placed; this fault deprives him 
of much power, which he cannot now employ. The histori- 
cal high C in the “Salve Dimora” solo was taken falsetto, 
whereas he should be able, with his voice properly placed, 
to produce a large, resonant, vibrant tone on this note. 
Saleza’s work is full of just such unsatisfying details. and 
he displayed no more animation than the others. Where 
was the scorching, heaven-defying fire, the passion, the pul- 
sating emotion with which every note of Faust’s part is 


Where the originality, the inward bright burn- 
Where; yes, where? 


freighted? 
ing fires that constitute talent? 

The Valentine of M. Albers was, emotionally speaking, 
the best work of the evening, that is, speaking of the prin 
cipals. His voice is not wonderful, but possesses a live, 
sympathetic streak through it, which enables him to pro 
duce excellent effects of shading, transition of mood, &c 
And Signor Meno as Wagner was also excellent. 

All these voices have certain marked and prominent good 
qualities, but their limitations so much overshadow the mer 
its that the whole impression produced is unfavorable 
Why disguise it? Why use 
English when such talentless, 
continue to appear before us at fancy prices? 


non-commital, meaningless 
singers as these 


Why shall 
we not condemn a Marguerite who is the acme of apathy, 


unmusical 


who sings out of tune persistently; an inferior Faust, a silly 
Siebel, an average Martha, a parody of a Mephistopheles? 
Why shall we praise or encourage them? Progress is not 
made by praising the just and unjust alike 

I have purposely spoken of the unpleasant features first 
that unkind the 
their just due. 

The excellences were found in the work of 
and orchestra, the former of which merits warm words of 


no chance can rob them of prominence 


the chorus 


praise on account of the great care taken to perfect the 


details of vocal accuracy and good lively action. The “Ker 
messe” was thoroughly inspiriting, so was the ‘Soldiers 
Chorus.” The work was characterized by great anima 


tion, fine attack, well accentuated rhythm, and well kept 


pitch. The life of the chorus was a striking contrast to the 
heaviness of the principals. 

As for the orchestra, save for being occasionally too loud 
it was very satisfying, singing the score with great mu 
sicianly skill; the rich harmonies were as clear as crystal 


no effects were blurred and the rhythm was so perfect that 


Certain allowance must 


it was at times positively thrilling 
be made for the fact that an orchestra hampered by poor 
soloists cannot naturally be at its best 


It is not necessary to go into further detail, because the 
performance really did not merit it 

It is to be hoped that the rest of the season will call 
forth better patronage, or the financial fiasco of two years 






ago will once more be enacted with a fire, precision and 
technic which, though lacking in the soloists of “Faust,” 
will serve to devastate and lay waste the joyous and hope 
ful disposition of one impresario. He has trouble enougl 
now, so come to the front Chicagoans and be courteous t 
the strangers within your gates 

Possibly when one hears these singers in other works 
they may develop sterling, dormant qualities; it is only 
question of whether it is in them; I for one doubt it 

MADAME SEMBRICH IN “TRAVIATA 

The cast for “Traviata” on Saturday evening was as 
follows: 
Violetta Valery Madame Sembrich 
Annina ; Mile. Bauermeister 
Flora Bervoise Miss Roudez 
Giorgio Germont Signor Campanari 
Gastone Signor Vanni 
Barone Duphol M. Jacques Bars 
Marchese d’Obrigny M. Piroia 
Dottore Grenvil j M. Dufrichs 
Alfredo .. , M. Salignac 

Bevignani, conductor 

To speak of the enormous contrast between the soloists 
Saturday evening and those who the night before parti 
pated in the production of “Faust,” is not only unnecessary 
but almost verbally impossible. It is ust to contem 
plate such a contrast, and I now feel really grateful tl 
‘Faust” was so bad, because it serves as a background 
which further accentuates the excellences of Saturday 


of how even bad things 


that 


evening. You see here an example 


was so bad 


“Faust” was good because 


the 


are good 
it served to illuminate 
Were Madame Sembrich 


had she any apparent artistic shortc: 


f Saturday evening 


vocal joys « 
little less grand, great 


but a 


mings, we would be 
able to write the customary criticism, in which each princi 
céne, the chorus, orclestra, &c., would re 
but Sembrich is so phenomenal 


to h 


artists, ar 


pal, the mise-en 
ceive the usual attention 


subject down 


that I feel constrained to narrow the I 


alone. Although Campanari and Salignac are 
tists of temperament, voice and artistic consciousness, still 
even in comparison with sa eminent and able exponents 
of vocal art, Sembrich towers aloft, like a wonderful, rare, 
symmetrical spire, in which perfection of part and whole 
reigns, a structure unique, and one in which every construc- 


tional law of form and ornament has been introduced. I 
will say at that 


rendered; the attack and vitality demonstrated the fact that 


once the choruses were excellently well 


great care had been taken with them, the people in them 
were gorgeously attired; the orchestra left nothing to be 
desired, playing with fine expression. Campanari’s glo 
rious voice, also his fine method, shone out like a meteor, 
and Salignac, although possessed of the bleating manner 
of vocal production incidental to the French school, was a 
his 
so nearly satisfactory that we omit further comment 
to Sembrich! 

Imagine a woman, piquant, vivacious, graceful, at per- 


work was 


Now 


graceful, impassioned, emotional Alfredo 
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fect ease, an accomplished violinist and pianist, a linguist, 
possessed to the smallest detail with a sense of histri 

onic fitness of things, a drawer of emotional pictures, a 
master of detail, who now draws a sharp contrast between 
two moods, now illustrates by a lightning transition from 
one vocal color to another the mental torments of the 
poor, misguided, irrational, illogical, ill-advised, suffering, 
demf-mondane; again shading mood into mood with a 
touch so gentle that no dividing line is perceptible, blend- 
ing her picture with marvelous knowledge of vocal chiar 
oscuro; give to her subtlety, a consummate, self-conscious- 
ness of herself as an artist, mental power and control, then 
close the sketch with the background of a voice which is- 

perfect! Voila! Sembrich! How satisfactory! What an 
artistic balm, what a contrast! Without doubt she is the 
greatest living singer. 

Here we nave a pertect exponent of bel canto, a vocal 
condition, possibility and phase not only seldom heard, 
but its nature is not even understood by those accustomed 
to modern methods. We, who know what bel canto means, 
have watched the motley throng of vocal torturers with 
aching hearts, knowing what grand art was being killed, 
supplanted, uprooted by their vile, ignorant schools and 
methods. Imagine a Patti with a soul, a Melba with brain 
and temperament, a Nordica thawed and inspired, a Calvé 
spiritualized, a Gadski treated to a platonic transmigration 
of soul, wherein such a voice and style could inhabit the 
right animal, and you have Sembrich. 

It is impossible to speak too extravagantly of this mag 


nificent woman; besides, think how personally grateful I feel 


to her for giving me a chance to rub the rust off of my 


adjectives of praise, for which I can find precious little use 

these degenerate days of limited mediocrities 

Sembrich! It is not her marvelous vocalization, the per 
meating sympathy, which makes her voice a perfect mirror 
ot the most subtle shades of feeling; it is not the mobile 
elvety quality, the carrying power, where the smallest mur 
mur issuing from her lips floats to the farthest corner of 
the vast Auditorium; it is not her ability to distinguish be 
tween a legato, and choppy declamation; it is not her 
ability to sing at top speed, or with the greatest power, all 
the while impressing you with the idea that she has twice 
as much in reserve, but it is the soul, brain, temperament 
which teaches her how to do these things; Sembrich is the 
musician-artist, and artist-musician 

Hearing her, once more we recognize the consummate 
art of the old school, the school of Garcia Sembrich is 
but another fact which clinches the argument. She is as 
potent a fact as Malibran was, and while the memory of 
Malibran endures we will not need to seek beyond the 
teachings of the old school for methods upon which to 
build voices. Every vocal pupil should own Garcia’s exer 
cise book, which is interlarded with a mass of valuable 


1dmonitior 


I suggestions by the grand old maestro 

Sembrich’s trills, cadenzas, crescendos, decresendos, her 
breadth and strength of phrasing, her powerful breath-con 
trol, her freedom of declamation, which never ceases to be 
musical, and never degenerates into the theatrical ; her con 
summate art as an intelligent, temperamental singer, her 
general culture, the peculiar combination that is hers of 
having all of the strengths and none of the weaknesses, ar 
tistically speaking, of other singers, all these characteristics 
united with what I have said above, combine to make her 
the grandest singer before the public. How high she stands 
over the heads of all others! 

Once in a generation, if everything is propitious, such a 
genius will be born; they grow to full fruition about onc: 
in a century; sometimes they die young, as Malibran did 
sometimes they live to sign contracts with one Maurice 


Grau (poor man), by which they are enabled to demon 
strate to America that money will buy their services, but 
not the ages of culture back of them in the Old World, 
which produced such marvels. These fair visitants teach 
large, bucolic America that instead of importing these 
singers she should cultivate her own soil, so that such rare 
plants can grow, thrive, be encouraged, and above all 
taught here. When these strangers visit us, our singers 
should in turn visit them, and not until we read “Grand 
Opera, Berlin, Paris. All American Stars. House Sold 
will we be justified in 


Out. $10 a Seat. Grau, Manager,’ 
continuing this nonsense of bleeding America to nourish 
Europe. Let us invite individuals as great as Sembrich 
to visit us; let us attempt to nationalize them, keep them 
here to teach by constant precept our young country and 
talent the one true path to artistic success 

Heavens! What a centralization of great forces Sem- 
brich is! 

Europe indorses the French and German schools, and 
she supports the singers coming from them; while she is 
thus deluded let America quietly steal Sembrich and make 
ef her a vocal ancestor to our coming schools and pupils 
That is a good idea! Then America will give back to the 
world the almost lost art of singing, the celestial bel 
canto, so marvelously reintroduced to us by Sembrich 

Emity GRANT VON TETZEL 


* * * 
It should be added that the performances of the 
Grau company in Chicago do not come under the 
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head of local musical events in that city, but are, 
on the contrary, incursions in the Chicago field, 
iiere temporary makeshifts. Hence they are 
ireated separately from our regular Chicago local 
reports coming from our regular correspondent. 

The fact that the Grau company, despite the fail- 
ure of opera in that city season before last, does 
not hesitate to repeat the experiment in Chicago 
on a scale even greater than before, is indicative of 
the fact that these performances are viewed more 
in the light of rehearsals and preparations for the 
regular New York season and that the artists are 
really under half or quarter or at times no pay. lf 
the scheme be viewed in such a light its incorpora 
tion into the opera plan might be accepted as leas 
ible from the managerial, fiscal and fiduciary points 
of vision, but how Chicago will look upon it is 
another question. 

On Monday night “Tannhauser” was repeated 
“Lucia,” with Sembrich, was to have been given 
last night, and to-night “Aida,” with Nordica. 


WAGNER AND HIS ki. 

LBERT ZOLLINGER and his portentous 
discovery of a friend, K.—sounds like the 

summer oyster joke—have not done much to shake 

irom his throne the composer of “Iristan and 


Isolde.” 


velopment from “Rienzi” to ‘Parsifal” is to tly into 


To assert that there is not organic de 
the face of established facts. In “Rienzi” is the 
germ-plasm of Wagner’s genius, and the music of 
this early work is as unmistakably Wagner as the 
music of the “Ring.” And how incredibly silly to 
suppose, as does Le Monde Musicale, that even i 
Wagner had a friend whose name began with an Rk, 
and a man with a rag-bag of melodic ideas, that the 
composer of the “Meistersinger” could help himself 
without discovery! After “Tannhauser’” Wagner's 
name was in the mouth of musical Europe, whether 
for execration or praise. His every move was 
watched, and everything he wrote, music or pol 
lemic, was the subject of violent dispute. Yet we are 
to believe that this firebrand was passing as his 
own another man’s ideas. Preposterous! 
Besides, there is the internal evidence. Melodies 
can’t be snugly fitted into dramatic situations like 
the brick in the wall. Every theme of Wagner was 
evolved from the emotional or the dramatic situa 
tion of the scene. We may see it grow under 
our eyes, grow and become transfigured into a 
thousand plastic shapes. How amateurish, how 
ignorant such an assertion sounds! As if a music 
drama was a mere dumping ground for tunes, in- 
stead of being an elaborate and artistic organism. 
No, we fear Wagner’s friend R., his apochryphal 
friend R., was not unlike the “Doppelganger” 
created by the RaconTEvUR for Frederic Chopin 

Wagner’s music was composed in the glare of 
publicity and usually put on paper in the presence 
of family or disciples. This latest Parisian story is 
a foolish one, just as foolish as the statement that 
the popularity of Wagner’s music is declining. 


AMERICA FOR THE AMERICANS. 
S' ) even the Sun is falling into line A few weeks 

ago it was the World. In the course of an 
article on the “jingo” spirit in theatricals it closed 
with a reference to music, not a very outspoken 
one, but one nevertheless that shows which way 
the patriotic cat will jump in a few seasons. Here 
is the quotation: 


ks that its drama is the best, it is just 





If New York thir 
as well satisfied with its opera. It patronizes Covent Gar 


singers 


den condescendingly and admits that a few great 
appear there for a few times every year, while here the 
great singers are always in the programs 3erlin and 
Vienna awaken no thoughts of rivalry, and Paris is rather 
pityingly spoken of. Even the Italian singers have ceased 
to describe themselves as coming from La Scala at Milan, 


because New York takes not the slightest interest in 


knowing where they come from unless they are satistac 
tory. To have the reputation of a London success in 
music is almost an insurmountable obstacle to favor her 


New York smiles at such indorsements and points to its 
own list of singers While Paderewski piays once in 


ondon,’ New Yorkers say, “he gives series of recitals 


here, and while you may hear Calvé, Sembrich or Melba a 
few times every season, we hear them in the regular opera 
programs. Jean de Reszké sings for us as a regular 
member of the company throughout the whole season, 
and so does Ernst Van Dyk, another great tenor. Do 
not talk about London, Paris, Milan or Vienna so long as 
the very best in the world comes here to us Chat is 
New York’s attitude in the matter of music, Just as it Is 1 
the matter of theatricals You are absolutely satisfied 
with what you have and resent the visits of foreigners as 
if they attempted to impose something on the public that 


or years had 


was inferior to the home article Paris has | 
this same point of view. The people of the United States 
have it now witl i vengeance Art have he 





country, but the United States to-day is thoroughly satis 


fied with its own supply, and desires none from Europe, 





except the mous opera singers, and oO! them it demand 
all that Europe contains. It has got them this year and 
calls the aggregate result its own opera, and as proud ol 
its superiority over any other in the world as it is over its 


own theatres and actors. The jingo spirit is strong now 
in amusements as well as in politics 

Yes, and soon the United States will be thor 
oughly satisfied with its own home-born opera 
singers; that is, when we shake off the silly musical 
snobbery that causes us to bow down to vocal gods 
“made” in Germany, France, Italy and elsewhere 
Is there no significance in the fact that of the three 
prima donnas of Mr. Grau’s company two are 
American, Nordica and Eames. The number of 
\merican girls who are enjoying fame abroad to 
day is large, and but once let down the bars of 
prejudice and America will support the greatest 
opera company in the world, entirely composed of 
Americans. If we stand and deliberate we shall 
never accomplish it. Immediate action is the only 


remedy for the abuses of the present system 


HE New York Philharmonic Society has se- 


cured Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, 
he season, on 


as soloist for the third concerts of t 


December 16 and 17. In the original announce 
ments Frau Schumann-Heink was placed as soloist 
for the third Philharmonic, but a transposition was 
necessary for reasons that will become apparent 
later. Frau Schumann-Heink will unquestionably 
sing at either the seventh or eighth Philharmonic 
concerts It was the intention of the society, as 
generally understood, to select artists of home cul 
ture, identified with the rapid advancement of music 
in America, for a few concerts this season, and the 
first to be engaged is Mrs. Jacoby 

The same singer has also been secured by the 
Wilhelm 
Gericke, as soloist at the Providence concert on 
December 28 ] 


another recognition of the adapta- 
bility of native talent to the most severe artistic 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 


tests. 


HE music critic of the London Saturday Re- 

view waxes eloquent over Mozart’s name 

Here is a passage which is worthy of quotation and 
also of remembrance: 

‘If there is one composer with whom the whole 
world might, at present, with profit spend whole 
nights, it is Mozart—the divine, ‘young-eyed 
cherubin’ Mozart. Equal in strength to the strong 
est, tenderer than the tenderest, overflowing with 
melody of a beauty rarer than any other melody in 
the world and charged with a mystic emotion that 
gives the beauty its peculiarly Mozartean poig 
nancy, master of colors sweet and powerful, master 
of the technic of his art—one of the four suprem« 


masters of notes—how is it that he went out of 


fashion so completely? The most pertect sym 
phony ever written is his—the G minor; the most 
“Don Giovanni” 


perfect opera the most perfect 


piano sonata—the C minor; the most perfect mass 











3O 


the Requiem: he touched nothing that he did 
not do better than it had been done before or has 
been done since. Beethoven’s music is filled with 


a deeper human passion; but when did he match 


Mozart’s unspeakable loveliness, his poise and 
serenity f Yet Beethoven drove Mozart from the 
field, and Wagner has kept him out. Now he is 


getting back again. His operas are done, Wagner 


fashion, in cycles at Munich and at Carlsruhe. 
Even at Covent Garden we have heard “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Figaro” with something approaching 
original accomplishments. It is now possible to 
hear the G minor and C symphonies at Queen’s 
Hall, and perhaps before long half a dozen more of 


the finest will be given.” 


D ares 


son 


» is no doubt that the present musical sea- 
will surpass all previous records in this 


line so far as the number of performances of all 


kinds go in New York, Chicago and other cities. 
It is not surprising. The musical field offers 
transcendent opportunities to those who can get to 


the top, and there is the hope prevalent in all that, 
‘oO some extent, they are least gifted with the abili- 
ties to get somewhere near the top. We see some 
now who are destined to reach the highest rungs of 
the ladder if talent, energy, work and serious inten- 
tion count for anything in the struggle, and these 
elements are known to count. ‘There is a vast per- 
spective for those who have the scope, the intellec- 
tual vision, but of course they must also have the 
gifts supplemented by the characteristics just enu- 
merated. The activity is merely the evidence of the 
intensity of the struggle. 


N inquiry from a far Southern city asks this 


A 


paper to decide certain questions. “Is Roose- 


velt musical?” is one; “Is Mr. McKinley fond of 
the banjo?” “Who is the greater musician, 


Chauncey Depew or Damrisch?” (it does not say 
which Damrosch.) “Does Mark Hanna practice 
Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’ or the Virgil 
“Where did Tom Platt study singing?” 
Roosevelt is very musical and is the composer of 


Practice?” 


the 
Mr. McKinley plays the Fandango on the Span- 


“Rough Rider Galop.” 


ish guitar, but not the banjo. 
Chauncey Depew is a greater musician on the 
Jaw’s Harp than both or either of the Damrosches. 
Mark Hanna is an amateur hurdy-gurdy soloist. 
He has a Republican organ at Cleveland which he 
plays upon. 


Tom Platt studied singing in the New York 
Electoral College. He sings with great Ex- 


press-ion. 


Chickering & Sons’ Evening Musicale. 
The evening musicale of Chickering & Sons last night 


in Chickering Hall consisted of presentations (too late to 


be noticed in this issue of Toe Mustcat Courter) by the 

Dannreuther Quartet [he program announced to be 

given was: 

Quartet, op. 50, No. 6, in D major ; Haydn 

Quartet, op. 60, in C minor, for piano, violin and 
ioloncello (first time in New York)......Brahms 

Quartet, op. 136, in A major (new).... Godard 


Richard 8Burmeister’s Recital. 


he first entertainment this season by the faculty of the 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music will take place next 


Monday evening in the Carnegie Lyceum. This will con 
Richard 


Xaver Scharwenka as the head of 


Burmeister, who succeeds 


this Mr 


Burmeister will give a program that cannot fail to delight 


sist of a recital by 


institution. 


the most cultivated audience. The recital is to be given 


under the direction of Emil Gramm 
The program is: 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, transcribed for piano 


vaio wie Se 

.. Mendelssohn 
. Beethoven 
Chopin 


by Liszt 
On Song’s Pinions. 
Sonata Appassionata 
Etude in C sharp minor.. 


Scherzo in C sharp minor. od Chopin 
Ballade COR Ee ....... Burmeister 
DNA cukGharcas 2a% oo ons 3urmeister 
Consee Ile: Biss i... sys puliina is ha aie 4d o acon Burmeister 
Benediction of God in Solitude. > Liszt 
Pe MPC Td oo 9.40 Kose ceccigsss i, da ee 
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ON A RENAISSANCE CLOAK. 


The cherry-colored velvet of your cloak 


Time hath not soiled; its fair embroideries 
Shine as when centuries ago they spoke 

To what bright gallant of Her Daintiness, 
Whose slender fingers, long since dust and dead, 

For love or fantasy embroidered 
The cherry colored velvet of this cloak? 


Ah, cunning flowers of silk and silver thread, 


That mock mortality! the broidering dame, 


The page they decked—the kings and court are dead; 
Gone the age beautiful; Lorenzo’s name, 

Che Borgia’s pride are but an empty sound, 
But, lustrous still upon their velvet ground, 

Time spares these flowers of silk and silver thread 


Gone is that age of pageant and of pride; 
Yet don your cloak, and haply it shall seem 
The curtain of old time is set aside; 
As through the sadden colored throng you gleam ; 
We see once more fair dame and gallant gay, 
The glamor and the grace of yesterday, 
The elder, brighter age of pomp and pride 


ERNEST Dowson 


NE recalled “the elder, brighter age of pomp 
and pride” when Xaver Scharwenka’s B fiat 
minor concerto was played last week by Rosenthal 
never 
It is 


and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. | 
heard a prouder theme than the opening one. 
Liszt seen through a fresh temperament, and what 
a joyous cavalier the composer must have been 
when he wrote the work! August Spanuth, the 
music critic of the Staats-Zeitung, told me the story 
of Scharwenka’s début at Hamburg fifteen years 
ago. Perhaps it was more. The Polish pianist was 
at that time extremely handsome and soldierly in 
bearing. His white skin, raven hair, poetic eyes, 
brilliant and sensuous piano playing, drove the un- 
impassioned burghers of Hamburg into ecstacies. 
To me the first movement, with its heroic and 
dithyrhambic measures, recalls the very tread of 
Scharwenka. 
the sap of youth overflowing in his veins, the mas- 
ter of a recondite and difficult art, he composed the 
It is the 


Conscious pride, conscious power, 


music in a distinctly autobiographic vein. 
martial Scharwenka, the Scharwenka of the tricksy 
vein and witty humor and the Xaver of the mood 
grandiose, for the last movement is grandiloquent 
to a degree. I care for it least of any section of the 
composition. 

I doubt if the composer ever played his concerto 
as did Rosenthal last Thursday evening. He was 
another Rosenthal from the remote, poetic, reticent 
Rosenthal of the Chopin concerto the day previous. 
The dogs of virtuosity were let loose and the pas- 
This music 


The scherzo will live. 


sion displayed was almost theatrical. 
does not set you dreaming. It is more Hungarian 
than Polish in its barbaric glitter, its huge eloquence 
and its besieging the very gates of hell. Rosenthal 
shed the velvet from his finger tips, and his cantilena 
in the slow section of the first movement was big 
rather than tender. But he spun gold into fiery fila- 
ments when he reached the scherzo. This, with its 
perverse rhythms and gay, jesting spirit was beauti- 
fully delivered. The finale, with its chaotic 
rechauffe of the preceding ideas, is not the best part 
of the concerto. Rosenthal stormed about in it, 
pushing aside enormous granite blocks and throw- 
ing down mighty walls and boulders. Yet nothing 
could have been more exquisite than the Chopin- 
like figuration toward the close. It was Schar- 
wenka raised to the seventh heaven. 

The performance of the E minor concerto was 





admirable, except that the rondo seemed too rapid 
for the character of the composition. It was mirac- 
ulously clear, the highly decorative pattern of the 
music being firmly etched by the firm and agile 
fingers of the broad-shouldered Moriz. No fault 
could be found with the romanze, while the first 
movement, with its arbitrary tempi in the lyric por 
tions, would have proved an object lesson for Josef 
Hofmann, who played the work here last spring in 
an uninteresting manner and totally without in- 
terior light. 
* 7 x 

That master of miniature, Wilhelm Gericke, is 
undoubtedly in the right place at the head of the 
Boston Orchestra. 1 use the phrase in no dis- 
paraging sense, for to paint as he does with so fine, 
so precise a brush; to reveal the bafflingly fine 
tints and nuances of a score; to be a cool controller 
of the demon called Khythm, are these no quali- 
fications? Added are the elements of repose, an 
aristocratic disdain of cheap effects and a poetical 
nature that comes to light, not in purely dramatic 
scenes, but in the music of Schumann, of Brahms, 
and oddly enough in Richard Strauss. The second 
theme of that fantastic, wonderful “Don Juan’ was 
most musically played. Some of the variations on 
the “St. Anthony” chorale 
in this series of pictures 


there is no temptation 


were read with fine in 


trospective, and what a dense, wooing color Gericke 
extorted from the strings! 
I could not care for the ‘Tristan’ 


music. It was 


reflective rather than affirmative, and the wood 


note wild of passion was afar. This pair of lovers 


were too metaphysical by half. Gericke is a born 
driller of men, and he is past grand master of the 
art of conducting with the simplest signs. He has 


not the grand manner, and so his band does not 
play in the grand manner. A legitimate conductor 
of concert music read for the concert platform, is 
Mr. Gericke, and under him the Boston Orchestra 


cannot but improve. In three months | expect 


marvels of execution. 


-. Fee 


The new members who replace Jacquet, Pourtau 
and Weiss are excellent artists. Sautet plays se 


ond oboe, while the first oboe, a Parisian, is a won 


der. His tone is deliciously acid, and he can whittle 
it away toathread. The clarinetist is not the artist 
his predecessor was, nor has he the same luscious 


tone, but heisan acquisition all the same. The flutist, 


too, has a fine, brilliant tone The new tympanist 
is a New York man, whose face proved very famil 
the anarchist 


The 


while 


iar. with 
forehead, now plays side drums and triangle 
strings the 
Hackebarth still 
brings to us woodland glade, the rich, full sunshine 
It is indeed an or 


The former tympanist, 


are same wonderful strings, 


sounds his sonorous horn and 


and the magic of moonlit dell 
chestra of artists 


the audience, also 


I saw Mr. Higginson it 
Charles Ellis. 


and the cough of a condemned man 


Fred Comée, with an amiable smile 
Boston east 
wind, I suppose—was very much in the foreground 
and gave the new quarters of the orchestra a home 
like appearance. 
Comée, that | 


Mr. 


~~“ 


‘ou will place take notice, 


not say “homely”! 


did 


* + 


saw Dr. Carl Dufft the other day and noticed 
that his Berserker beard was trimmed almost a la 


“Jim Metcalfe.” 


* ‘ 
One of the first violins in the Boston band is an 
His hair is black as coal and he eats 
But the fruit 


Armenian. 
apples most of the day. seems to 
agree with his playing. 


* 


* + 
And must I omit the name of “Tim” Adam- 
owski? It will be a cold evening for the orchestra 
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when Mr. Adamowski’s chair is not occupied by 
him. He is still the best looking man on the stage. 


* * » 


Gericke has not lost his handsome profile and 
warm coloring. The eyeglasses alone mark the 
progress of the years. His beard seems as dusky 


as ever 


Since that Pianola story appeared in the Sun, a 
week or so ago, the house of Henry Wolfsohn has 
been haunted by piano organs which play fearful 
scales in double notes and in dizzy tempi. Never 
tell me that Italian organ winders don’t read the 
Sun. Emulative of recognition from Brother Chil- 
ton and unterrified by his Machiavelian hair, 
these sons of the crank fill East Seventeenth street 
with their awful music from dawn to dusk. In vain 
does Wolfsohn threaten the hose, in vain does Mrs. 
Wolfsohn send fatigued glances from the second 
story; these technical-haunted demons appear like 
a long ribbon of grease, hair and grins and call out 
before letting loose their engines of destruction: 

“Me playa da Rosa-tala valse fasta dan de 
pianola.””. © Chilton, how the next generation will 
call thy name blessed! 

* * * 

\lexander Dreys« hock tells this story about 
Henselt, a story new to me: Henselt went every 
summer to Dresden, where some of his wife’s rela 
tives lived. One day Dreyschock, calling upon him, 
heard the German Chopin playing in an animated 
way. He seated himself upon the stairs and waited 
a long time He said afterward that in fullness, 
sweetness of tone and in beauty of phrasing it sur 
passed anything he had ever heard in his life, and 
he was particularly struck with the beauty of the 
ideas. At length the playing ceased and he knocked 
at the door. Henselt welcomed him warmly. Full 
of curiosity Dreyschock asked him what he had 
been playing. “Merely a new trifle of my own,’ 
the other replied. He added that when a new 
musical idea presented itself he was so delighted 
that he could not rest until he had turned it over 
and viewed it from every possible aspect 

Dreyschock asked him to repeat the novelty 
Henselt did so, but with what a difference! His 
nervousness and constraint constricted, even 
cramped, his fingers and wrists, and his tone lost its 
full and satisfying quality, while the phrasing was 
less finished and the musical conception itself timid 
and uncertain. Such was the result of Henselt’s 
unfortunate nervousness, a nervousness that pre 
the ranks 


vented him from taking his just place i1 
of the world’s greatest pianists 
“om 

There was once a curious discussion about the 
descent of the greatest musical composer of the 
century in the French and German papers. The 
French version was that Beethoven was the descend 
ant of a poor family, which for a century had its 
home in a small Belgian village. His talent for 
music he inherited from his grandfather, a sturdy 
\nversois, who for many years had an appointment 
as chanter at the Collegiate Church of Louvain 

The second story, which for a long time held its 
place in a German cyclopedia, was that Beethoven 
was a natural son of Frederick William II., King of 
Prussia. 

On being asked about this matter Beethoven de- 
clared that on principle he never answered any 
questions about himself. That he did not believe 
this rumor appears from Beethoven’s request to a 
friend to “make known to the world the honesty 
of his parent, and especially of his mother.” 

* * * 

The above is a novel story to me. Perhaps Mr. 

Krehbiel has heard of it. 


* * 


+ 

This is from an exchange: 
“The greatest living pianist,” who, being represented by 
at least twenty different names, still continues to visit us 
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in instalments. His present proxy, Moriz Rosenthal, is 
drawing enthusiastic audiences, who get wildly excited 


over his truly wonderful technical feats. He will soon be 


replaced by the next “greatest living pianist,’ Sauer, who 
may count on a very indulgent public if the placard over a 
bar on the East Side induces them to patronize his con 
certs. It reads: “Drink the Sauer cocktail and hear th« 
greatest living pianist.”” Wouldn't it be a good scheme 
to add: “Critics supplied free of charge? 


* * * 


| found this in the London Daily News 

Highly alarmist reports in the German papers of the 
health of Otto Hegner are set at rest by the announce 
ment of his reappearance at the Crystal Palace next Satur 
day week, he then playing Beethoven's piano concerto in 
G. Mr. Hegner is, in fact, in the best of health, and he 
has, we understand, just been married to a wealthy young 
lady at Montreux 

Otto Hegner, when he played here ten years ago, 
was one of the most promising pianists on the 
poetic side we ever listened to 

* * * 

I found this in the London Musical Times 

“In the interesting biographical notice of M1 
Dannreuther in your October issue (page 650) that 
gentleman, in recording some recollections of Mr 
Chorley and his friends, says, speaking of Brown 
ing and his liking for music: ‘I have never seen him 
touch an instrument nor heard him hum a tune 

‘It has been my good fortune to hear him do 
both, and the details of the circumstance may in 
terest lovers of Browning. In 1885 | was asked by 
the Browning Society to produce the tragedy ‘A 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’ and it was my privilege to 
have several interviews with the great poet with re 
gard to the performance. He was throughout most 
kind and genial, and, unlike most dramatic authors 
left the arrangement of the play entirely in my 
hands, allowing me to make whatever cuts I deemed 
advisable \t my earnest solicitation he was 
present at the performance in a curtained box, a 
fact not known to the audience, nor, indeed, to his 


Browning hated a fuss, and it 


admirers generally 
was only on my pledging my word that his presences 
should not be made known except to the perforn 
ers that he consented to attend 

“Shortly afterward I again called on him at his 
residence in Warwick Crescent, when,after express 
ing himself much pleased with the performance: 
he made a very flattering reference to the beautiful 
setting of the song “There’s a woman like a dew 
drop,’ which Sir Alexander Mackenzie had writte1 
at my request. Mr. Browning said: ‘It is a most 
charming setting as a song, but my own idea was 
rather that in the play the song should be more sug 
gested than sung—hummed, in fact—as the young 
lover enters Mildred’s window and bends over her.’ 
Whereupon he sat down to the piano and hummed 
a verse of the song to an extemporized tune, playing 
his own accompaniment. My regret is that I was 
not able to jot this down and thus have secured a 
permanent record of a song written and composed 
Yours faithfully, 

“CHARLES FRY 


by Robert Brow ning 


‘22 Albion road, N. W.” 


* 


Chis is from Literature 

“The sons of both Tolstoi and Bjornson appear 
to have inherited in some measure the paternal 
literary gift. Count Leo Tolstoi the younger has 
lately made his début in a prominent Russian 
periodical with a clever novelette called ‘A Prelude 
of Chopin,’ which has excited a good deal of atten 
tion. The young author takes up a position with 
regard to marriage diametrically opposed to the 
theories his father promulgated in the ‘Kreutzer 
Sonata.’ Bjorn Bjérnson, whose three act drama 
‘Johanna’ has met with great success during the 
summer on the German stage, is the eldest son of 
the famous Scandinavian novelist. A short time 
ago ‘Johanna’ was being played on alternate nights 
with Sundermann’s ‘Johannes,’ in Berlin, at the 


Deutsches Theatre, and the fact called forth the fol- 








Sl 








lowing lines from a waggish contributor to Jugend, 
the well-known Munich weekly: 
Er UND SIt 
Mit Brot und Wurst ist nichts gethan 
Der Mensch braucht geistiges Mann: 
Drum schrieb den Johannes der Sudermann 


Und Bjoérnson schrieb die Johanna 


Und als sie noch fleissig dichteten dran 
Rief alles schon Hosiannah 
Dem Bjérnson wie dem Sudern 


Dem Johannes wie der Johanna 


Und voller Begierde stiirtze man 
Wie einstens auf Zola’s Nana 
Auf den Johannes von Sudermann 


Auf Bjérnson seine Johanna 


Doch sang und Klanglos schlich als d 
Ein Parchen nach Nirwana 
Es hiess Bjorn Bjérnson-Sudermann 


Johannes und Johanna 


* * 

J. F. Runciman, in the Saturday Review, taking 
for his thesis the different temperaments of Conduc 
tors Augustus Manns and Henry Wood, holds forth 
in the following eloquent fashion: 

“The main difference between Mr. Manns and 
Mr. Wood is that the latter, and not the former, is 
the more serious musician. This may seem odd to 
the many good people who are still under the im 
pression that Mendelssohn, because he wrote 
solemn oratorios and symphonies, was a more 
serious musician than Wagner, who wrote only 
operas and music dramas. These very estimable 
people imagine that a man who has devoted his 
life to playing the immaculate Mendelssohn and to 
preaching the gospel of Schumann must of neces 
sity be a more serious, a more profound musician 
than one who has devoted his life to playing and 
preaching Wagner. Of course these beliefs are de 
lightfully naive, but then they are altogether wrong, 


without foundation. They are only part of the gen 


eral belief of the last generation that it was wiser 
re serious than this generation 


and m 
It was not. The last generation had not serious 
ness enough to be serious over serious things: it 


) 


1e conventions that 


was serious enough over trifles, t 
enable the social machine to travel easily, and such 
ideas as duty and the sacredness of the marrjage 
vow: it wasted its seriousness on these and took no 
thought of the seriousness of life. That we come to 
this earth and have at most some thirty years 
many of us have not that—of full and active life 
and then are wiped out, as a pencil drawing is wiped 
off a slate, and all the game is over—this never oc 
curred to the last generation, judging from the way 
it spent its days on formalities and such idiotic ab 
surdities as the making of a fortune. This genera 
tion—the best part of this generation—is too wis« 
to waste the brief years thus. We reject all that 
our fathers have told us—our fathers who threw 
away their precious lives on useless objects and 
died despairing or hoping to gain the phantom hap 
piness in a future world for the existence of which 
there is no tittle of evidence which would not be re 
jected by a man so stupid as an average judge. We 
want to have the last sensation, the last thrill, out of 
life, and we will waste no irrecoverable moment on 
anything that does not help us to do that. We 
view life so seriously as to pass contemptuously, as 
to regard as quite irrelevant, a hundred thousand 
things which were thought all-important by out 
forbears, who had not realized the brevity and ther¢ 
fore the seriousness of life. We know that ‘ripeness 
is all,’ and that death, absolutely, without reserva 
tions, ends all, and we seek only for ripeness.” 
* * » 
here be wit and wisdom in the above, even 

hints of Walter Pater and Nietzsch« Phirty 
years of active life. Think of it! And yet some of 
us spend those years in regretful sloth, in vilifying 
the efforts of our more active brethren, or else in 


studying technic, a technic that is never employed, 
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but hid away like something ill-got. A ; eoctanden 
lesson might be drawn from the ceaseless, useless 
toil of some musicians. If this same nerve destroy- 
ing labor were put to more profitabie issue there 
would be less talk in the world of “cranky” 
musicians. 


ee 


Edward MacDowell was near the sea last sum- 
mer. His new op. 55, eight small pieces for piano, 
is simply saturated in the sea mood, for the little 
volume is but a sheaf of moods without sequence, 
yet bound together by a certain spiritual resem- 
blance. These “Sea Pieces” are short, often no 
more than two pages, but they are luminous with 
the poetry of large, saline spaces, of the line where 
sky and sea melt, of remote, implacable depths. 
Che keynote is struck in the first number, “To the 
Sea,” its evocative “Ocean, thou mighty 

It is the brooding, mysterious sea here, 
“undug graves,” and its bosom slumbers 
dreamfully. Like most of MacDowell’s music, the 
imaginative element is strong in this proem. With- 
out effort he has caught the vague and vast quality 
that is in Schubert’s “Am Meer,” but it is Mac- 


not Schubert’s. 


with 
monster.” 


the sea of 


Dowell’s sea, 
“From a Wandering Iceberg” the composer 
gets a glittering effect of calm that is almost hyp- 
notic. There is a thread of human interest which 
grows until it sounds a faint note of passion. But 
the primary impression is whiteness, dazzling and 
My favorite in the volume is “From the 
with the motto “And who shall sound 
the mystery of the sea?’”” Mr. MacDowell does, in 
There is a crisis here, which 
whether It 
recalls to me the long, low hum of some antique 
tragedy, where upon a bare rock and under sullen 
skies is enacted the tragedy of some strong heart. 
But all is so objective in the music that humanity 
and its throb seem an echo. 

With what exquisite musical imagery is built the 
“Nautilus”! It is indeed “many chambered’”—in a 
The mood is almost too tender 
The mystical key of A flat is chosen, 
and there is one episode that is as mystical as the 
prelude to “Lohengrin.” To interpret the meaning 
of this tiny tone poem is not for me. It hints at 
spirftual analogies, yet its melody is patent to the 
most ardent clamorer for the tangibie in music. 


In 


serene. 
Depths,” 


this remarkable poem. 
emotional or cosmical I cannot say. 


harmonic sense. 


tor analysis. 


It suggests the sleep of the shadow, so delicate are 
its harmonic adumbrations. The set ends with a 
powerful piece of music, “In Mid Ocean,” in which 
the dramatic element makes itself felt for the first. 
It is the ocean “inexorable,” and the canvas seems 
too small for the picture. Mr. MacDowell is essen- 
tially a composer who works freely on large sur- 
Possibly because the narrative tone is em- 
ployed, instead of the musing and philosophic, the 
composition sounds as if it might be further devel- 
oped. But MacDowell is a master in the art of 
musical short story telling, so there is nothing to 
criticise in the formal sense. The three remaining 
numbers are in a less epic vein and commend them- 
selves for their fancy and lightness of touch. 

These eight “Sea Pieces” are not easy, even in 
the technical sense. They require supple fingers, 
strong wrists and an unusual poetic sense. While 
[ do not subscribe to the practice of affixing mot- 
toes to absolute music, the titles in this case are 


faces. 
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so heen that it would be critical negeneitionne 
to search for others. A book for the man and 
woman with musical imagination! The old Scotch 
in MacDowell peeps out in the “Song,” and the 
general character of the architechtonic is Schu- 
mann or Grieg—an intellectual Grieg—rather than 
Chopin. 
Dora Philips’ 
For some time past a Scherhey pupil, this lady 
grown to artistic stature and will give her own concert 
this week Friday evening at Chickering Hall, when she 
will be assisted by another Scherhey pupil, Dr. Otto Jacob, 
bass, as well as the celebrated ’cellist, Leo Schulz, and the 
This is the program: 


Concert. 


has 


pianist Herman Spielter. 


Piano SOl0........ cece es ececceesccccceccccceces 
Herman _— 


Archibald Douglas. . . Loewe 
Dr. Otto ‘Jacob. 

I 50s sy cuss ce Coens wer eure s ged ' . Bruch 
ee ee ee eres oe ere eer ee Davidoft 
Leo Schulz 
La Reine de Saba....... .Gounod 
Im Herbst. . Franz 
My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose.. .Klein 


Mrs. Dora E. Phillips. 
Pism® O050.....6.2: s 
Herma an n Spielter. 
Duet, I Pagliacci (Nedda and Silvio).. . Leoncavallo 
Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, Dr. Otto » Jacob 
Andante from second concerto (new). 
Gavotte No. 2 


. Herbert 
ae ‘F itzenhagen 
‘Leo Schulz. 


Die Lorelei. ee 
Who Is Sylvia?. bs dye sd ess seo weaee eres oo .. Schubert 
Chanson Arabe.... scorch hie: Sai tiaack SA the .. Bizet 
“Mrs. Dora E. Phillips. 
Heinrich Meyn. 
Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, has been engaged by 


Frank Damrosch to sing in the first performance of Walter 
Te Deum” (composed in honor of Dewey’s 
victory at Manila), to be given by the Oratorio Society 
in Carnegie Hall on December 3. Boston and Phila- 
delphia will also have the opportunity of hearing this work 
later the season. Mr. Meyn’s time is rapidly being 
filled in by his manager, Townsend H. Fellows. This 
singer is securing the success he deserves, as the following 


Damrosch’s “ 


in 


press notices attest: 


ProviveNcE, R. L., “SAMSON AND DELILAH.” 


* * * The general interpretation of the part can be 


set down as fair. Much more than that can be said of 
Heinrich Meyn, who sang the part of the High Priest oi 
Dagon. His work was great, being not only in good 
voice, but filled with dramatic fire and easily the best 
performance of the evening.—Providence Journal, No 
vember, 1897. 


DututH, Minn., CectLIAN CHorat Society. 


Heinrich Meyn captivated everyone at the Lyceum last 
evening with his magnificent baritone voice and no singer 
ever received a greater ovation in Duluth.—Duluth Herald, 
May 21, 1897. 

To attempt a criticism of the singing of Heinrich Meyn 
would be almost an impossibility, for there was practically 
nothing to criticise. He is certainly one of the very best, 
and those people that did not hear him last night missed 
a treat that falls to the lot of Duluth but once in a dec- 
ade.—Duluth Tribune, May 21, 1897. 


Manptson, Wis., CHoraL UNION FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Meyn won enthusiastic praise for his work in the 
oratorio. Mr. Meyn possesses a beautiful voice of rare 
development and is enthusiastic in all his performances.— 
Madison Times. 


D. C., Carve Concert. 


Campanari’s place on the program was taken by Hein- 
rich Meyn, who had been heard here before with the 
Choral Society, and who gave general satisfaction, espe- 
cially in the toreador song from “Carmen.”—Washington 
Post, May 6, 1897 


WASHINGTON, 





Hartrorp, Conn., FestivaL Concerts (FourtH Season). 

Heinrich Meyn, baritone, has often been heard here be- 
fore and his capabilities are known. He had a rich share 
of the work last evening, and his numbers gave him a 
greater variety of expression than those of the other solo- 


ists.—Hartford Daily Courant, May 4, 18907 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 


Artistic Faculty consistin 
Victor CaPpout, 


FOUNDED BY 





URIER. 


The Manuscript Society. 


~O all appearances the Manuscript Society has entered 
upon its tenth annual season in robust health and with 
bright prospects. Again it has the great advantage of the 
Transportation Club’s rooms as a place for the “private 
meetings.” These rooms, located somewhere near the top 
of a lofty, modern hotel (the Manhattan, in Forty-second 
their arrangements and 


s, and are sufficiently well 


street), are most comfortable in 
appointments for social gathering 
adapted for the display of such music as graces the Manu 
script Society’s meetings 

The mistake of a few ago by which the social 


character of the meetings was lost has been rectified, and 


seasons 


though there is now a long enough program of music, it 
is of secondary importance and calculated presumably to 
entertain rather than instruct the listeners. This plan evi- 
dently gives great satisfaction to the members, 


them ample opportunity for renewing 


allowing 
and extending ac 
quaintance with each other, and incidentally of hearing 
what some of them have been doing in the way of com 
therefore, has 


position in the smaller forms. Everybody, 


a thoroughly good time, and the spirit of the organization 
is strengthened. 
The fifty-sixth private high number 


meeting—a pretty 


that for a society that is self-supporting in its devotion to 
the art—came off on Monday evening, the7th. Continued in 
trest in the society was manifested by the presence of noth 
ing less than a crowd, including many who are conspicu 
he 


and as 


no little credit was reflected upon 


ous in the various walks of the musical profession 


social success of the meeting was beyond question, 


this was the chief aim, 


the committee in charge, made up Eduardo Marzo 
chairman; Louis R. Dressler and P. A. Schnecker. Fol 
lowing is the musical program that was given: 
Piano— 
Legende ..... ree , Adéle Lewing 
Andalusienne .... Adéle Lewing 
Performed by the composer 
Songs for basso— 
Ueber allen Gipseln ist Ruh Paul Miersch 
Im Walde Paul Miersch 


Joseph Baenrstein, acc¢ Miss Cornelia Dyas 


Soprano- 


mpanied by 
»ongs: 


Would You Know? Fred. C. Baumann 
May Dew (with ’cello obligat Fred. C. Baumann 
Miss Martha G. Miner, accompanied by the composer, 


Paul Miersch, ’ 


cello 


Piano— 
Raindrops, concert etude ...Carl V. Lachmund 
Rococo Dance ; Carl V. Lachmund 
Miss Helen Robinson 
Songs for alto— 
The Meeting Waters Edward M. Young 
Lullaby ae Edward M. Young 
Serenade Edward M. Young 
Love or Die .. , Edward M. Young 
Miss M Kathryn Krymer, accompanied by the com- 
poser 
Songs for tenor— 
Three Shadows Addison F. Andrews 
Surrender .. Addison F. Andrews 
William C. Weeden, accompani ed by Louis R. Dressler 
Nocturne for ’cello.. aes Paul Miersch 
Performed by the composer, accompanied by Miss 


Cornelia Dyas 
Songs for soprano— 


Poppies .. Reginald De Koven 
Rhapsodie ( ‘cello obligato, Mr. Miersch), 
Reginald De Koven 


Miss Minnie Blenner, 
In view of the private character of the event, critical com 


accompanied by the composer 


ment is not called for, but it is of interest to note that not 
a few thought they detected a distinct departure in style 
in the songs contributed by the president, Mr. De Koven 


Is it possible that Mr. De Koven, having established him 
self firmly by a long series of popular 
liberately aiming 
now as perhaps he would have preferred to do all 
The and without 


crediting any of the popular composer's 


efforts, is now de- 


higher, or, rather, expressing himself 


along? 
dis 


previous efforts 


suggestion is interesting welcome 


Kate de Jonge-Levett. 


We reference to this singer, who a short time 


ago was a well-known church and concert singer and who 


continue 


now will resume her career. Said the National Republican, 
Washington, D. C.: “Miss Kate de Jonge (her first appear 
ance here) possesses a voice of purity and strength and 


She sang ‘Bel Raggio’ 


good effect 


made a very favorable impression 


from Rossini’s ‘Semiramide’ with and was en- 


thusiastically encored.” 


New York. 


g of RaragL Joserry, ADELE Marcuiizs, Leorotp LICHTENBERG, 
ustav Hinricus, Henry T. Finck, James G. 
Max Spicxer and others. 


HuNEKER, 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


for the Piano Classes of Mr. Rafael Joseffy every Tuesday at 2 o'clock Pp. m 


For the benefit of those who are otherwise engaged, Evening Classes have 
been formed in shttnctitnaed Violin and Piano. 


** The Greatest Musical Good for the Greatest Number.”’ 


ADMISSION DAILY. 
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Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, November 12, 1898. 


{SS KATHERINE LINCOLN, who has just taken 

a new studio in the Pierce Building, had a “studio 
warming” last Wednesday evening. It was a very jolly, 
enjoyable affair and gave her friends the opportunity of 
seeing the beautiful room where she teaches. The studio 
is one of the largest in Pierce Building and Miss Lin 
coln has fited it up in a most artistic manner. It is the 
daintiest, most attractive place possible and just to enter 
the room gives one the impression of a home and a warm 
welcome. Miss Lincoln, who was a pupil of Clara FE. 


1 


Munger, one of the successful young teachers in Bos 
ton 

Miss Louise Ainsworth, contralto, sang a well arranged 
program of songs on Wednesday evening at Mrs. Etta 
Edwards’ studio in Steinert Hall. Her voice is broad 
and has gained much in power since she began studying 
with Mrs. Edwards. She sang with ease and made a 
fine impression upon her audience. About fifty people 
were present and the whole affair was informal and de 
lightful. Mrs. Edwards will probably introduce another 
of her pupils in a recital during the early part of De 
cember 

Mrs. Marian Titus was in splendid voice for the song 
recital which took place at Association Hall on Tuesday 


evening. Her program was 


Titania’s Cradle,” Liza Lehmann; “The Ould Plaid 
Shawl” (first time), Battison Haynes; “At Night” (manu 
ript), Max Zach; ceuse (‘Jocelyn’), Godard; “Ah! 
Non Credea,” “Ah! Giunge,” Bellini; “‘Nymphs and 





Shepherds,” Purcell; “Irish Love Song,” Margaret Lang 


Lorelei,” Liszt Romanza” (first time), Humperdinck; 
Waltz (“Romeo and Juliet”), Gounod: “Si Mes Vers 
\vaient des Ailes,” Hahn; “Chanson Provencale,” Eva 


Heinrich Schuecker will be the soloist at one of the 


ymecerts to be given at the Riverdale Casino, of Brook- 


At Miss Edith Thompson's recital at Steinert Hall on 

he evening of December 8 Franz Kaltenborn will be the 
ting artist 

Everett E. Truette, whose studio is particularly adapted 


or students on the organ, as he has a large three manual 


rgan especially built for him, finds that this organ has 
een of the greatest possible benefit to his pupils, his 


ing tar more Satistactory in every respect 


than formerly. Mr. Truette will soon give a lecture illus 
ated with fifty stereopticon views on the history of the 
rgan from the earliest times down to the sixteenth or 
enteenth century This lecture is for the benefit of 
t} studying with hit 
Miss Const Tippett | written both the music and 
ok of an operetta which is to be produced for charity 
after the holidays. Most of the young women who will 


take part were débutantes two years ago with Miss Tip 





pett \ number f Pudding men are to be in it Those 
and libretto say it is a remark 





ever pr Miss Tippett will take the lead 
1g acter She inherits her talent for singing and 
nusic from her mother, Mrs. J. Amory Tippett, who is 
; omplished , 
Charle L. Scott resumed lessons at his studio, 153 
Tremont street, on October 
Harold Randolph, who is now at the head of the Pea 
body Institut saltimore, will be the soloist at the 


Kneisel Quartet concert on the 21st. Mr. Randolph was 
a pupil of Carl Faelten for three years 

f the Kneisel 
Quartet, will give four concerts at the Grundmann studio, 
inning Sunday, November 27 


Arthur Whiting, assisted by members « 





OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes | 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are: 


WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR- 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the year. 
Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The first Apollo Club concert takes place November 30, 
with Sara Anderson as the soloist 

Edith Torrey, formerly soprano at King’s Chapel, has 
been engaged as soloist of the Lafayette Avenue Presby 
terian Church, in Buffalo, N. Y. John Lund is the choir 
director and organist 

The first free concert of chamber music by the Munici 
pal String Quartet will be given at Lyceum Hall, East 
Boston, on Tuesday evening. 

Miss Orvis’ concerts for young people will begin in 
Chickering Hall on December 3 

Charlotte A. Philbrick is to be the soloist at the mu 
nicipal concert on Sunday evening 

A benefit concert to Mrs. A. M. Hathaway, many years 
ago a well-known singer in Boston, will take place at 
Berkeley Temple on the evening of the 21st. Among 
those who will take part are Helen Wright, Mrs. Ernest 
ine Fish, Myron W. Whitney, Norman McLeod and 
Stephen Townsend. 

Mrs. Florence Hartmann sang before the Hunnewell 
Club, at Newton, on Thursday evening 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill will begin her usual receptions on 
Wednesday, from 4 to 6, and continue them the second 
Wednesday in the month during the season. These mu 
sical afternoons are always largely attended and are social 
events. 

The music at the entertainment given for the benefit of 
the Women’s Club was interesting. Anna Miller Wood 
sang the first group of songs, by Arthur Foote. Caroline 
Gardner Clarke interpreted Madame Hopekirk’s songs 
and Mrs. Katherine Austin those composed by Mrs 
Beach. Each singer was accompanied by the composer 
The audience testified its enthusiasm by insisting upon 
encores. Miss Woltmann was accompanied by Mr. Chad 
wick in his group of songs 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore has been singing with much 
success at concerts in Elmira and Bath, N. Y., and has 
been requested to repeat the programs. Mrs. Blackmore 
| 


is well known in Boston, having sung here a couple of 


years ago 
* * * 


Chickering Hall, which is one of the most popular 
the small halls in the city, and is in the building formerly 
occupied as a retail wareroom by the Chickering Com 
pany, has been so changed and improved this autumn 
that it bids fair to be more popular than ever 
form, which was formerly at the side, is now at the end 

the room, the floor is now on a level, the chairs have 
been rearranged, electric lights put in the ceiling; in fact 
a beautiful little hall that has a seating capacity of 200 
has been evolved 

Star COURSE AT AN END 

Manager G. A. Foxcroft, of the Boston Star Course 
Entertainment Company, has made an assignment to R 
Edwin Sparrell, of this city, and this well-known series 


hl 


f entertainments will cease at once, the last performanc¢ 


being that given in Lynn. The cause of the assignment 
was the non-support of the public, this season being mucl 
the worst ever encountered by the company. It has been 
the almost invariable rule to sell the whole of Tremont 
Temple for this course, but this year not more than half 
of the seats hz ve been sold wl ile in the outs de cities 
the sales have been, if anything, smaller 

The terms of the assignment provide that creditors shall 
assent thereto within thirty days from to-day, unless by 
special agreement an extension of time be made, and a 
meeting of the creditors will be called as soon as the 
condition of the company can be ascertained, and a list 

the assets and liabilities made 

With regard to the condition of the company, Mr. Fox 
croft says that he cannot make any statement as yet, ex 


cept that it is in pretty bad shape. The heaviest liabilities 


HARRY J. 


ZERM 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 


Address {11 West 105th St., New York. | 


Mr. CHAS. C. ROGERS, 


THE CHAMPION AUTOHARPIST, 
is prepared to give instruction on the Autoharp, Apollo Harp, &c 
He is also prepared for tuning, repairing, &c. He has several fine 
Harps, including a $150 Concert Grand Autoharp for $65 ; a $40 Model 
de Luxe, $15; a $25 Orpheus, $10. hese prices include case, several 
pieces of music and three lessons. Mr. Rogers is instructor for 
Alfred Dolge & Son and C. H. Ditson. His rooms are at 


137 East 17th Street, or address at 6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


~~ 
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are the contracts for the year, he having contracted for a 
series of ten entertainments in other New England cities 
with more in Boston, and having given only two, Out- 
side of this the liabilities are the tickets sold and the 
October advertising 

The Boston Star Course is one of the best known enter 
tainment enterprises in this section, having been begun 
nineteen years ago Until last year the entertainments 
were confined to Boston, but last year the same entertain 
ments were given in other places, eleven other cities being 


ered by the company 


\ New Music Hatt at Last 
As the old Music Hall corporation has sold its property 
2 


to the Boston Real Estat« 


Trust. the directors of the new 
Boston Music Hall have decided that a new hall should 


be built as soon as possible on the property purchased 
at the corner of Massachusetts avenue 1 Huntington 
avenue. To this end the committee having in charge the 
securing of subscriptions, Messrs. E. W. Hooper, H. F 


Sears and H. L. Higginson, ask that subscribers to the 
$500,000 capital stock make full payment in order that 


new stock may be issued therefor before the building con 








tracts are to be signed The total subscriptions for a new 
music hall in 1893 nted to $402,500, from 406 sub 
scribers. Three hundred and sixty-four have already paid 

$208,750. As there remains $98,500 stock of th 
$500,000 capital unsubscribed for, the ommittee is de 
sirous of securing new subscriptions 

The call for the final payment of the subscriptions asks 
that the money be paid in on or before December 1. The 


first portions of the subscriptions were paid very promptly 
and the committee expects this final payment to be met 


with equal promptness, and it is thought that the addi 





tional $100,000 needed will also be raised quickly 
As soon as this second payment is in, contracts will at 
once be signed for the building T he pians are in the 
hands of Mr. McKim, of McKim, Meade & White Phe 
new Music Hall will be built on lines similar to the pres 
ent building, with modificat based on the Music Hall 
it Leipsic The Leipsic hall is considered the best in 
Europe 
Rossi Gisch, Violinist. 
Chis cl ng young t 1 growing demand, as 
vy be seen by the freaue eference to her appearances 
in our columns. This is as was expected, for she is a brill 
iant performer, full of elan—a_ characterist American 
girl. Recently she played in Bostor , e append one 
er tices 
vas the violin playing of Miss 
ust fr Brussels 
nse¢ tory, and studied 
list, Ysave Boston 





Miss Hoffmann was the star of the Rutherford, N. J 


performance of Gounod’s “Gallia” a fortnight ago and has 
beer engaged for the performance of the “Holy City,’ 
‘Two Advents” and Benedict's “Passion Other of her 
dates art Brookly1 rgat recital N emb 7 concert 
Newar N. J.. Novembe col New York city 
November 2; recital it njunction with Leontine Gaert 





ner, the ‘cellist, at Williamsport Pa Nove 
1 New York paper of her last spring 


18 at Memorial Hall 


artistic success. Miss 


The song recital given 
by Miss Hoffmann was an unt 
Hoffmann possesses j 
large range and noble timbre, and knows how to managt 
] A most 





ful soprano voice ol 
this sympathetic organ in a finished manner 


pleasing feature was the pure intonation and clear enun 


1atior the young singer who sang songs in German 


French.—New York Figaro 
‘ W IAMS. 
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BROOKLYN, November 14, 1898 


what is 
on last 
They 


were favored with two concerts from 


E 
W called “the best orchestra 
week’s Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
were given under the joint patronage of the Institute and 
the Philharmonic Society, both associations of old stand- 


in the world” 


ing here, and it is hardly necessary to say the musicians 
were the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

This was assisted on both occasions by Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist. The auditorium of the Academy was filled to 
overflowing for both concerts, a rather remarkable fea- 
ture of Friday afternoon being the large proportion of 
middle-aged men in the audience—business men evidently 
who came from sheer love of the music. The sale of stu- 
dent’s tickets also brought many very young people. Thus 
the Friday concert, which used to be called a public re- 
hearsal, as the program was identical with that of Saturday 
evening, and also the “ladies’ matinee,” has entirely 
changed its charcter. 

It now has an individual program, and there are but 
few more women than men and boys and girls in the audi- 
ence. That the new method pays is shown by the fact 
that the total receipts of the matinee course to date of the 
first concert are $2,280.50, as against $1,130.50 for the same 
course last season. 

The program for Friday was delightful, consisting of 
the favorite numbers of old Philharmonic goers. The 
“Euryanthe” overture had the same spirited elegance that 
Theodore Thomas used to read from the score, and the bars 
for the muted strings were played with absolute perfection. 
One could but feel that if the spirit of Weber ever hovers 
around where his music is played it would have gone 
away quite satisfied. Bachrich’s adaptation for the string 
orchestra of the Bach prelude, adagio and gavotte en 
rondeau was lovely. One was impressed anew with the 
different sides of Bach’s character shown, for the music has 
a serious, delicate lightness that is most joyous in the ga- 
votte It was a 
prety sight to see the smiles coming on the faces of the 
listeners, and one could not blame them for involuntarily 


and was given full scope on Friday 


keeping time, some of the children nodding away like lit- 
tle China mandarins 

A scrap of syncopated time received a bit of unconscious 
accent from the conductor himself a motion beginning 
in the head, continued to the elbow and hand, and finally 
finished by a slight heel and toe of the right foot. This 
will hereafter be indelibly connected with the score by 
those who saw it. The fifth symphony is always a delight 
There is tragedy in it, as in life, but as in most lives there 
is more hapiness, and it leaves a distinct impression of 
the latter; certainly it does as it was played on Friday. 
Gericke could not have pleased a Brooklyn audience more 
than by putting that on his program. Thomas put more 
effect of changeful expression in it, and Seidl emphasized 
the tragedy of it, but it was never given with more gra- 
cious elegance than then 

\s to Rosenthal. He was received without tremendous 
applause, but what was reserved gave added effect to that 
which followed his playing, when he was forced to return 
He played Chopin’s 
minor with a dexterity of manipu 
showed with wonderful effect in the passage 
at the end of a rondo, which he took with a speed that 
3ut he subdued his manual skill to 


to the stage and bow again and again. 
beautiful concerto in E 


lation that 


made one breathless 


MORIZ 


Steinway 
Piano 
Used. © 
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the beauty of the music in the diminished chords, played 
pianissimo, and as arpeggi, which had an accompaniment 
of equally exquisite taste and piano effect from the oboes 

It was a surprise to most of us that the accompaniment 
was played by the full orchestra, instead of with a some- 
what reduced force in the strings. 

Personally I enjoyed Rosenthal’s playing better on Fri- 
day than on Saturday evening. But that was partly caused 
by the selection. The Scharwenka concerto is impressive 
as an exhibition of technic, and is, of course, of much in- 
terest, and some of the orchestration is striking. It is full 
of fireworks, which were tremendously applauded, and 
which were played with a truly marvelous mechanical skill 
At its close the player was applauded again and again and 
yet again. Probably Mr. Rosenthal is one of those artists 
who feels that an encore is an extra number and should 
be paid for as such. Anyway he took his revenge by finally 
returning to the piano and playing down to what he seemed 
to consider the intellect of his hearers by giving them a 
Strauss waltz. 

But in justice to himself he made it an apotheosis of a 
waltz, with the theme twisted and turned, embellished with 
roulades, glissades, trills, triolets, three octave chords, fifths, 
octaves, chromatics and all the fol-lals mentioned in the 
exercise books. His hands seemed to be in six. places at 
once. He literally played like lightning. The orchestra 
leaned forward with their eyes fixed in wonder on those 
hands, and when he finished with some scales and octaves 
played at a rate that did not seem possible to one having 
merely human mechanism at his command, they joined 
with the audience in applause for the sparkling dazzlement 
of the exhibition. 

The rest of the program was delightful as music. The 
strings sang through Goldmark’s graceful “Spring” over 
ture with a of exact attack, and 
were a perfect support for the rest of the orchestra. The 
“Vysehrad,” the first number of Smetana’s cyclus, “My 
Country,” was the only new thing on the program, and 
more than fulfilled the promises made for it. It was 
strongly suggestive of the “Parsifal” music, the scene in 
the Hall of the Knights and at times of the Rhinegold 
the likeness being found in the flowing harmony of the 
strings. It is a picture drawn with the strong hand and 
effective outlining of a Diaz. making one long to hear the 
other five numbers, especially if there are more such solos 
for the harp in them. 

The great music of the night. however. was the Tschai 
kowsky symphony in B minor, the “Pathetique,” and Mr 
Gericke interpreted it magnificently, bringing out all the 
wonderful tonal qualities of his orchestra and making one 
feel that there was nothing further to be desired in its 
rendition. At its close the orchestra rose long before its 
hearers had recovered from the spell of the lamentation of 
the finale. 

The orchestra has changed but little in its personnel 
Leo Schulz, the ’cellist. 


beauty ensemble and 


since it was last here is now a 
soloist, the drummer and his shining kettledrums are new 
and so are the players on oboes and the first flutist, the 
others having gone down on the Bourgogne. So many 
Brooklyn people were lost then that these new faces in 
the orchestra brought up the horror afresh. 

The Institute concert this week will be by the Kalten 
born String Quartet: Franz Kaltenborn, first violin: Ed 
win Walter, second violin; Ernest Baur, viola: H. Bever- 
Hané, ’cello. The quartet will be assisted by August Kal- 
kof, double bass: Ernest Wagner, flute: Carl Rheinecke. 
clarinet: Joseph Eller, oboe; Fedor Bernhardi, bassoon, 
and Herman Dutschke. horn, and will give the following 
program: 

Nonette in F major, op. 31 ee ee Spohr 
For violin, viola, ’cello, bass flute, clarinet, oboe, bas- 
soon and horn 
Ouartet in C major, for strings........... .... Walther 
Octet in F major, op. 166 ... Franz Schubert 
For string quartet, bass, clarinet, bassoon and horn 


Franz Kaltenborn was Seidl’s first violin, and conducted 
the Seidl memorial concert. The organization was heard 
here several times last winter, and as its people are the 


same it may be expected to give an equally pleasing pro- 









gram. The quartet in C major is dedicated to Colonel and 
Mrs. Henry T. Chapman, who have done so much for 
music here. Mr. Walther has recently written another 


quartet in C minor, and two symphonic poems—a “Scene 
in Sleepy Hollow” and ‘Evangeline’’—still awaiting pro 
The Schubert 


repeated by request 


duction. octet, played here last year, is 


Hugo Troetschel’s free organ recital at the German Evan 
Tuesday evening 


ho 


gelical Church, Schermerhorn street, on 
last, brought out a large and appreciative audience, w 
did not show their delight by any applause (evidently feel 
ing the subduing influence of their surroundings), but wh 
Mr. Troetschel 


xpressed much 


at the close of the recital crowded about 


and Miss Hoffman, who assisted him, and e 


gratitude for the treat. The organ is a fine instrument, and 
was worthily handled. The program was inserted here last 
week, and its interest commented upon. Perhaps the it 
strumental numbers best liked were the scherzo in F sharp 
in form of a canon, by Jadassohn, and the “Final alla Schu 
mann,” by Guilmant, though it is difficult to say what was 
best Miss Hoffman was enjoyed in both her numbers 
both being chosen with discrimination as suited to her voice 
and style 

Karl Grienauer, the ’cellist from the Royal Conservatory 
at Berlin, played before a small company of music lovers 
on Tuesday evening at the home of Mrs. Berte Grosse 


Thomason, 61 Tompkins place, The program included the 
Grieg sonata for ’cello, several Schumann songs and the 
Sarasate “Faust” fantaisie, the last named being given sim 
ply to show technic, and interesting on that score alone 
when given by a ‘cello. Mrs. Thomason played the ac 


companiments and a thoroughly delightful evening was 


passed, as both players are musicians of ability 


Miss Bertha Clark isted on Wednesday last 


violinist ass 


at a musicale given bv Carl G. Schmitt. at his home, &1 
South street. Morristown. N. J. She played with marked 
success the Spanish serenade by Godard and a romanza 
Ries 

Miss Very’s morning lectures on m1 1sic grow in interest 
The second, on “The Beginnings of Music,” told of the 
recent excavations at Delphos. and the fragmentary bits of 
music discovered: the unearthing of the famous “Hymr 
to Apollo.” its transcription by Reinashe, and its renditi 
in 1804 by choral societies at Athens and Paris 


In connection with this she recited the earliest musica 


myths. then came down to authentic and most ancient re 
ords of Fevnt ard Ind The n tere of the arly Ttali 
and German schools were xt treated, and then the Frenct 
and Dutch schools with their English prototypes 

In developing the methods of tl shools she gave a 
comprehensive yet simple explanation of melody, har 
mony, counterpoint, fugue and polyphor d a history 
of the Meistersingers. Minnesingers and troubadours, to 
gether with a graphic picture of the life of the times 
For musical illustration she played anon by Jad 1 
a sonata by Mozart and two modern bits of descripti 
music. Her third lecture will be on “Opera.” It will 
deal chiefly with the Wagner hool and be filled wit! 
interesting personal reminiscen¢ fa stay at Bayreutt 
in 1806 

Sight singing is said to be a fad in Brooklyn. This 
which has seemed to be a sudden desire for improvement 


ind a realization of the pleasure to be found in a life 
which can accept the joyousness of “making song,” is in 
reality but the glorious fruition of years of patient waiting 
and vigorous work on the part of individual musicians 








and later of the Institute. Of course it is noth t 
the Germans, who always love to sing and who have now 
over 100 singing societies in this borough. Nor does it seem 
anything surprising to New Englanders of older growth 
for the singing school was always part of the winter 
pleasure in New England villages And from the uni 


versal practice of “seein’ the girls home” grew many an 
acquaintance that ripened into marriage. In each village 
too, there were men self-taught who plaved. and plaved 


well, the flute, hautboy. ’cello and “bull fiddle.” or bass 
viol, in the days “when Samuel led the singin’” in the 


of no little 


village choir, and “fugueing tunes” and canons 


% 
“Saae 


Underfthe [Management of 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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difficulty were started by a tuning fork, from which each 


took his key 

Still singing classes as formed here are new, because 
music is taught scientifically and therefore simply. In 
some districts it is doing a real mission work in the high 
est religious and ethical sens¢ 

The Roman Catholic Church, generally foremost 
icknowledging the value of music, is, strange to say, th 
start a class. One was formed on Wednesday 





he school building connected with the church 
St. Peter and St. Paul, in the Eastern District Father 
E. J. Hopkins, Dr. Malone’s assistant, presided, and ir 
troduced Prof. Bernard ©’Donnell, who is to be the d 
rector ()ver 300 names wert entered upon the roil, an¢ 
meetings will hereafter be held on Tuesday evening 
Father Hopkins is a strong advocate for the advancement 
and literature and the large number enrolled 
due to his efforts 

The Renwar Hall People’s Sight Singing Class, o 


1 


which Miss Carrie Gray is the teacher, is to have a grar 


reception and entertainment on Tuesday, November 22 


11 


The curtain will rise at 8:15 o’clock and dancing will b« 


gin at 10 p. M. A small admission fee will be charged, |! 

light refreshments will be served free of charge Tl 

vhole will be under the supervision of John H. Griffin 
hairman of the district committee. The class meets or 
Sunday afternoons at 4 P. M., this time having been found 
ta he most convenient for its clientéle, for the hall is situ 
ited at No. 870 Willoughby avenue It now numbers 125 


young women and men, with a preponderance of tl 


former 


Mr. and Mrs. Will H. Taylor gave the first of a series 
what promise to be delightful musical mornings « 
Saturday, at 11 o'clock, at their new home, 477 Ocean 


ivenue, Flatbush. The hosts were assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Gustav A. Jahn, Mrs. Louis German, Miss Maud: 
Littlefield and Miss Belle Mae Mason The drawing 
rooms were adorned with palms and chrysanthemums, th« 
hades of the music room were drawn and colored light 
used with agreeable effect. One hundred and twenty-five 
cuests were present, who listened to the following pleasing 


program: 


‘Cello solo. Du bist die Rul ee 
Polonaise de Concert Popper 
Mee fT eantine Gaertner 
Cantralto sealo. Si Vous Saviez Tosti 
Plt annals S-temmans 

‘ M A Forrester Hyatt 
a lo. The Rosary ale 
Mio Possente (aust) ated 
Chant tHindou Remberg 


Dictate Rize 
The Tace with the Delicate Air Dr. Arn 
Mr Tosephine Tennings Percy 
Contralto solo. Love Me. or Not Seccl 
Gammer Saunehine Aiker 
Miss Hvatt 

Duet for conprano and baritone 


The Rose of Love (Rose Maiden) Comes 

Dr. Baillard and Mrs. Percy 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor afterward entertained the receiving 
partv and the musicians at luncheon Mrs. Percy and Dr 

3aillard are members of Mr. Tavlor’s quartet at 

Memorial Presbvterian Church. where he is organist. The 
martieae of Dr. Baillard and Miss Littlefield will tek 
place there on the 13th of this month, and will be ar 
interesting social affair The bride and bridegroom will 
make their home at the corner of Greene and Clinton ave 
nues. The apartment is now ready for them, and Dr. Bail 
lard will give a reception there in honor of Miss Littlefield 
on Friday, November 18 Well-known musicians fron 

Rrooklwn and Manhattan have been invited 


Those plavine at Robert Thallon’s weekly musical 


GRAND WESTERN TOUR re tTHe Peciric 


HELIVION 


Miss Lillian Apel, PIANISTE. 


THE WONDERFUL 
Boy VIOLINIST. 
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Saturday morning were 


suite “Peer Gynt 


Hodgson and Robert 
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Hymn” (unaccompanied), and “A Song in the Night.” 


se are by Martin, Tours, Blumenthal and Woodman 


respectively, the last named being a new composition 


he organists will probably be Raymond Hunting Wood 








I e Scott Wheeler is making a fine name for him 
g mu ians by rgan recitals given at the 
ton Avenue Congregational Church, of which he its or 
His playing of church music has been all thet 
desired, but the broader Scope of the recital has 
ed a mastery of the instrument before unsuspected 
‘ — smaraderie among Brooklyn ot 
‘ f ; me heare the most rdial 
t f his w The next recital will be given 
| y of tl week, November 16, the vocalist being 
Sher n Gu ntralt f the mpkins Avenue 
greg nal Churcl The following will be the pro 
Sonata No. 6, Guilmant: Pastorale, Widor; Minuet and 
\\ pela P Caro M Ben,” Giordani 
- aati A, oe Schubert: the great G 
rf eB ong Midsummer Lullaby,” “Folk 
g.” MacDowell: it tion, Mailly; “Benediction Nup 
yert Ts I hell 
\ ner Hall w be forr ly opened on Tuesday even 
ert, the program for which was given last 
together with the names of the artists, the Misses 
‘ Victor Baillard. baritone Leo Schulz 
Robert Thallon, accompanist 
\rion Society neert at the Academy of Music 
er 30 will have a program full of novelties. The 
g I bering 125 members, will be a ted by 
ra under Franz Kaltent the purely orches 
being the rture t lannhauser,” Wag 
Before the Door of the Wigwam,” a composition 
heodore Stearns, of Cincinnati, played here for the 
t time Arthur Claassen’s new composition, “Andante 
ligios Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance,” and Grieg’s “In 
Hall of the Mountain King.” 
Mr. Claassen says the chorus has undertaken a difficult 
producing some of the new mus The most pre 
us work is a grand ballade for chorus, baritone solo 
hestra. written by Gottfried Grunewald and based 
Ul i's poem “The Bard’s Curse.” The incidental 
be ung by Walter Presting, a member of the 
ty The “King and Bard,” by Frederick Hegar, is 


ded on Justinus Kerner’s poem and is said to be full of 


nt ntrasts of tl lash of arr ind melodious harp 
( hlemat +} inger’s immortalitv and posi 
t ternity Ir Stormy Night,” which has been 
I re, will have its incidental solos sung by Dr. W 
bn Schiide: Fique’s prize song. “O, Do You Remem 


nd Foster's “Old Kentucky Home,” arranged 


Van der Stucken, will mplete the chorus work 

The coloict will be Mme Stella Brazzi. who. in spite of 
reigtr unding name from Brattleboro, Vt and 

known there as Mrs. Pratt—Mrs. Stella Brazon-Pratt 
perhaps explains the evolutio f her stage name 


t is Brattleboro made into Italian? She is a contralto 
has studied in Leipsic, Paris and London, making a 
e of Ortrud at Nice and afterward sing 


in Italian opera for four seasons at Covent Garden 


jon under Sir Augustus Harris Her American dé 
vas made Amneris. in “Aida.” with the Damrosch 
Compan. Manhattan Altogether Conductor 
sen pron ‘ ¥< fine concert and one quite worthv 
the Rrooklwn Institute. under whose auspices it will be 
en 
rT lore Stearr t} composer mentioned above, is 
+} evuest of Arthur Claassen. He has recently re 


d from Germanv. where he has spent three years in 
1 study of musical form and composition 
The voung peopl f the New England Church Choir 
y endeavoring to make their concert on Wednes 


ening of this week a great success, both by study 


COAST. 








Miss Grace Preston, corsrracro. 
pirection: VICTOR THRANE, 33 UNION SQUARE, 
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The Yak Banjo Club will 

here This is al 


girl 


Glee and give its annual 


January 7 cial event 


attended by ev 


concert on ways a 


of prominence and ery in society 
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Saengerbund will give its 
December 
ich 


new 


the 
at its own hall, 
the Academy of 
Conductor Louis Kommenich 
Mrs 
August Spanuth, 


week, Sunday, 
and on 
Music, 
promfises a number of 
Josephine S 
will be 


12 a grand concert at for wl 


compositions Jacoby, contralto, and 


pianist the soloists at this con- 
cert. 
the 


the 


I regret to say there is a deal of excitement among 
to the effect that 
United 


German singers here over the rumor 


Saengerbund. which withdrew from the Singers 


some three weeks ago, proposed to form an opposition soci 
The United Singers has become closely identified 
District, the 
a disrupting cause 


ety to it 


late with the | and Saengerbund 


that the 


of astern 


feels distance is Friendly 


overtures have been made to the bund, but thus far without 
avail. 

One of the chief reasons for regret at the withdrawal 
of the Saengerbund is because at the Saengerfest to be 


the United Singers are to act as hosts 


membership should dwindle 


held here in 1900, 


and the down to a small 


number it would be impossible to raise the necessary guar- 
antee fund demanded by the Northeastern Bund. 
should this probable society gather 


Furthermore, new 


larger membership than that of the United Singers the 
Northeastern Saengerbund, by virtue of its statutes, would 
be compelled to drop the United Singers from the list of 


its constituent societies, and put the new organizaion in 


The trouble dates from the choosing of a leader 
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OBITUARY. 


Mrs. J. H. 


Lona. 


the Boston 


& 


in Boston: 


In the death of Mrs. J. H. Long, which occurred No 
vember 7, at her late residence in this city, the 


career of an eminent singer, a conscientious and enthusias 


tic teacher and a noble-hearted woman was a to a 
close. The deceased was born Harriet C. Bond, in Lyme, 
N. H., January 4, 1830, and began her musical career ~ the 


early age of sixteen years in Nashua, removing 
Lowell, Mass., and returning for a time to Nashua. 
finally came to Boston, where, in 1854, she held the 
tion of soprano in the choir of Dr. Miner’s church, 
located in School street, and was a prominent 
musical conventions held throughout the New 
ind Middle States, 
ment, 

It was while engaged at Dr. Miner’s that the music com 
mittee Trinity Church offered Mrs 
position in their choir The engagement with the 
ity choir extended from May 21, 1854, to December 1, 
nclusive, the latter date ending her choir-singing experi 
‘nce, her career as a public singer, however, having prac 
tically ende d on the occasion of the Christmas perform- 
‘The Messiah,” December 24, 1865, although there 
were occasional appearances on her part as late as the sea- 
son of 1876-7, but usually only 
program 

As an oratorio singer, Mrs. Long remained for many 
years without a rival among sopranos here. Her experi 
with the Handel pa Haydn Society was a remarkabl 
singing as she did the soprano music of 
at the successive C Drs is performances of the years 
1857, 1858 and 1850 and that of 1861, 
she retired from the stage for two 


ot 


Trin 


ance ot 


ence 
one, 


1856 


seasons owing to the 


Sunday Herald Warren Davenport pays 
the following tribute to Mrs. Long, who died recently 


eventful 


later to 
She 
poOSle 
then 
artist at the 
England 
a then notable form of choral entertain- 


Long the soprano 


1867, 


in concerted numbers of a 


“The Messiah” 


at which latter date 


death of her husband, reappe — in 1864 at the Christmas 





Messiah” t 


performance of “The ry the 
Society, and singing the part again the following ¢ “hrist 
mas, when, as before noted, she practically retired from 


public life as a professional singer 
This popular artist was the principal soprano at most of 


Handel and Haydn 


the productions of the Handel and Haydn Society during 
the years mentioned, singing in 1857 in Costa’s “Eli,’ 

Mozart’s ““Requiem,” Mendelssohn’s *Plijah,” and twice in 
Handel's “Messiah.” In 1858 she was heard in “Elijah,” 
‘The Messiah,” and Haydn’s “Creation”; in 1859 in “Ts 
rael in Egypt,” “Samson,” “The Messiah” twice. Neu 
komm’s “David” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
Adding to these the Christmas performances of “The Mes 
siah” in 1861, 1864 and 1865 and we have an unprecedented 
employment of one artist before the same musical publi 

In the interim the dates of innumerable concerts were 
filled, proving the popularity of the singer 


associates during this active 


Among her professional d 
including Madame D’An 


period were many of eminence, 
gri, Mme. Anna Bishop, Mr. Arthurson, Carl Formes, 
Thalberg, Gustave Satter and such organizations as the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, the German Trio, the Ger 
mania Orchestra and other associated artists, representing 


in their performances the higher forms of concert selec 


tions 

In the field of oratorio music no soprano singer, with 
the exception of Parepa Rosa, has appeared to the pres 
ent day whose artistic efforts met with so much favor in 


Boston 

With marked versatility, she also excelled in the then 
popular school Italian music, shining with facile brill- 
lancy in its florid. measures as well as successfully meeting 
the demands of its dramatic requirements, while as a bal- 
lad singer she remained throughout her career in the first 
rank. 

\fter retiring from public life Mrs. Long devoted her 
time to teaching the art she had exemplified it upon 
the concert stage, and her pupils are to be found in nearly 
every State of the Union 

The first vocal instruction Mrs. Long received was from 
a local teacher in Nashua, N. H., her education be 
ing continued after coming to Boston under the guidance 
of B. F. Baker, a musician and teacher of local prominence 
at that time. Later Mrs. Long studied with the famous 


True and Practical Vocal Method 


perfected and taught with greatest success by 


LOUIS GARCIA MUNIZ, 


135 West 56th Street, New York City. 
Voices examined and advice given concerning the imperfections 
of each voice, their cause and effect, and their immediate prevention 


NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO 


Oratorio, 
Concert and 


Musicales. 

Address REMING- 

TON SQUIRE, 125 
East 24th St. 


Personal Address : 
19 West 7ist St., 


as 





ELIZABETH 
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Signor Corelli, and was benefited greatly through his in 
struction. 

Mrs. Long was twice married, first in the early fifties, to 
Joseph Long, who, after a prolonged illness, died of con 
sumption, and in 1877 to Charles Butler, a friend of her 
younger days, but this last union unfortunately ended in a 
separation. 

The funeral of this generous hearted, 
and eminent artist took place from her late 


beloved woman 


residence Nov 








ember 10 The remains were taken to Gloucester for 
burial 
Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes. 

Below are given extracts from the articles that appeared 
in the Binghamton papers regarding recent appearance 
in that city of Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, the talent 
young violinist, who is under Townsend H. Fellows’ man 
agement: 

There are few violinists of the age of Miss Holmes who 
aim so thoroughly to interpret the composer Her ma 
tery of technic seems to come as a matter of cours She 
uses no devices to catch the eye or ear, and on 
scious only of an exquisite and faithful rendering 
musical masterpiece Binghamton Chronicle 

A conscientious artist is Rebecca Wilder Holmes. whose 
violin number was one the extreme pleasures of th 
evening. The bow in her deft fingers draws from the in 
strument a tonal beauty that is not frequently heard, while 
her delicate, sympathetic touch expresses the feeling and 
earnestness which she puts into her worl Binghamton 
Leader 

Miss Holmes has a studio in New Have ' her at 
Stamford, Conn., and is in New York Frida t the Cor 
stock School 

An Interesting Recital. 

\n interesting and successful recital was eg 
Wednesday evening, November 9, in the concert ill 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, No 221 Sout 
Broad street. Philadse Ipt by t ! f tl pupils. The 
program was as follows 
Piano (eight hands), Overtt Ruy BI Mendel 

Miss Minnie W t, Miss Ar Ste s, M S 

Whitaker and Miss Bertha H 
Tenor solo, Fiona j Adam 
O. Harrisor 
Piano solo, Pierrette, Air de Ballet Chaminade 
Warren Stanger 
Soprano solo, Love Me if I Live Foote 
Miss Nora VM 
Piano solo, Dance Caprice Grieg 
Miss Kathleen Beard 
Violin solo, Fantasia Appassionat Pp. 35 iVeuxtemp 
Leon Arkless 
Piano solo, Kammenoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 
Otto Wolf 
Piano solo, Spinning Song Litolff 
one Rhoade 
Baritone solo. Prologue. Pagliacci leone lo 
Louis Craig 
Quartet, Piano and Strings 3eethoven 
Allegro Moder 
Miss Jane Crooks, John De Angeli, Leon Arkless 
Allegro Moderate 

The numbers deserving pecial mention were “Pier 
ette.” by Chaminad hicl s played ir graceful man 
ner by Mr Stanger, a pupi Preston Ware Orem 

The Litolff “Spinning Song” was played with that cleat 
less and purity of tone always noticeable in Mr. Combs’ 
pupils, and with charming Aggy sabesaae on 

The Vieuxtemps “Fantasia Appassionata” was played 
with much finish by Leon Arkles o displayed a well 
trained technic, giving it a conscientiou interpretation 

Mr. Craig. the baritor oloist. has a rich and exceed 
ingly pure quality of voice, rema ble compass, and sings 
with no trace of effort, his voice being even throughout 


its entire range 


AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


114 West 34th Street, 


Hours: 10 To 12 NTEW YORK. 


The New York Philharmonic Club, 


EUGENE WEINER, Director 
EUGENE WEINER, Flute; SEBASTIAN LAENDNER, V ioli n; ARTHUR 
METZDORFF, 'Cello Virtuoso; HERMAN BRANDT, Violin Virtuoso 
HEINRICH HELLWIG, Viola; HERMAN LEHMAN, Double Bass 


Por Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
317 East 13th Street, New York. 








CLARENCE EDDY. 


American Tour January | to May 
1, 1899. 


NEW YORK. | No, 949 Broadway, New York, carc Lows'Exchange, or Musical Courier. 
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New York, November 14, 1808 


F the lesser concerts of the week (not orchestral) Kate 

Stella Burr’s must take precedence as a brilliant affair 
['wenty years ago the grand aggregation of talent heard 
on that night would 
the United States Those 
Effie Stewart; contralto, Miss Edith J. Miller; tenor, Dr 
lon A. Jackson; bass, Julian Walker; violinist, B. H. A 
Hofmann; pianist, Miss Clara L. Smitl 
Kate Stella Burt 


Everyone a star 


reated a furore in any city in 


heard were Sopra Miss 
accompanist 
nd this with no exaggeration. Despite 


the storm which raged much of the day an audience of fats 


proportions gathered at Grace M. E. Church, of whicl 





Miss Burr is orgar nd were manifestly pleased with 
what they saw and heard 

Dr. Jackson sang Handel Sound an Alarm th dig 
nity, and his high A’s were clear and clarion-like Here 
1 tenor whose entire personality and artistic effort are ef 
ective, Who ombines strengt witl beauty of voice, whose 
very presence is an assurance of hig d whose co 
sonants are ever distinct. Lat g 1g 
by Noel Johnsor If ] ou ‘\ | 
pathos, a new song by Miss ler the Rose 
meritorious—with insinuating interpretation, and Bartlett's 
splendid love song Wir tl dor and “go” 
which culminated in a high I t d app fre s 
hearers. That stunning girl, Edith Mill ang the Mig 
non gavot Ww t ty ind artist ibands nd a sacrt d 
song by tsen w eligiou ce H G 
vere cello-like un¢ xpected n this light ime 

Miss Effie Stewart and Julian Walker united it g d 
opera duet—Thomas’ “Hamlet’”—in which great heights 


were attained. Walker is a newcomer, but sure to make 


his mark, as he possesses of s y i 
The violinist, Mr. Hofmann, was new 


me, but if he can play always as he did that evening his 


true intonation 


future should be assured—and ‘twas a trying night for 
strings! He played a mazurka of his own, which is effect 


ive, and gained him a hearty recall 
Miss Smith contributed several well-played piano so 

nd the evening closed with the “Rigoletto” quartet. Miss 

ind the weather 


Burr might have given us an organ solo 
and the piano could not have been worse These were the 
only criticisable points ot the affair, however She hersel 


aided the soloists materially in her very excellent accom 
paniments, which means that sympathy, support and watch 


fulness were the features of her piano 


playing 
Altogether a very enjoyable evening. Congratt 
herewith to K. S. B 


Jeethoven 


Sonate, op. 90 
Rachmaninoff 


Prelude 


KATHRIN HILKE, 


SOPRANO. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. TENOR. 


CHARLES RICE, tenor. 


And Other Leading Musical 


MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


CONTRALTO. 


E. C. TOWNE, 


Vogel als Prophet 
Scherzetto ; a 
W. H. Barber 
Clover 
Yellow Daisy 
sluebell 

Miss Sara Anderson 
Impromptu, in F sharp 
Scherzo, from Sonate 
Prelude, in D flat 
Isolden’s Liebestod W 

W. H. Barber 

Romance du Sommeil (Psyche) 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes 

Miss Sara Anderson 
Heaven Absolve My Soul 






Moszkows 


s 


.Schuman: L recall 


uthority, entreaty, &c., no Maud on earth 


Into the Garden, Maud, 


37 


which,’ for 
could resist 


oe These qualities were all in evidence at his song recital 
Mac Dowe it Christian Science Hall last Thursday evening, when he 
Mac Dowel ang three groups of songs with much passionate abandon 
" i | y substituted for Thomas’ “Night 

aa Shelley, the violinist, who of late is at 

( op racting es} ted, playing some Hunga 

rf | pic I orming the Paganini trick 
: ing t v eV il and passing 
. = ~~ the bow over all four strings at once, playing a well-known 
— \ } t harmony Frank | 
assen-| t Ward was the acc panist. Here are the dates of th 


Caprice st gel emaining two recitals Thursday, Nover 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 13 t Si anes. a . Mies Eleanor Foster 
W. H. Barber 
ay, December 1, Albe Mildenberg, piano 
The above was the program of the first of three Mon . a 
day afternoon musicales, at the Hotel Majest g 
the American pianist William H. Barber, wit) 4 _ 
ent ep 
The very large parlors were well filled t! Id ne . ker \ e 
no doubt that the pianist and his estimable bett 006 , n Thursday eve 
friends galore The place is far from at i 0 t lward Grieg and His ‘ P 
the purpose, however—what with the noises in the dor, 4“ leveloping = om 
the rattling of elevator doors and the jangling of e tel Rrap d analy . “ ©5] 
phone bell This is all distracting, excepting at serve ' ce 
close to the source of the musi . 
Barber’s singing tone in the Chopin preiude id pt I ome. 
mighty climax in the “Liebestod "—an impetuous 1 I W. FP. T. A , 
for sure!—were features of his playing ot : 
Miss Anderson’s much admired sopran l . I . 
in the above two groups, with encores, and het 2 D } i 
increased in numbers accordingly ‘ \ M et, p 
The next recital occurs Monday afternoon next, N ¥ 
ber 21, at 3 o'clock, Charles Russell, ‘cello s« t > ed rh l 
Z g 
> * » i 1 y | , M 
Ernst Bauer’s eighth annual violin pupils rt was é g { | 
given Saturday evening, at Carnegie Chamber M Hal 3 g sul 
the following part:cipating Miss Julia Kantrow Miss s ge 
Leonore Stern, Miss Margarethe Stretz, Ernst Bauer, Carl ’ 
Hahn, Gustav Maas, Richard Hahn, Lawrence Stre g g 
William Wefelmeyer, Henry Christmann, Walter M. Stan 
ley, Master Clarence Gr mann-Booth, Hans We Lie { pup 
gern, Herbert Sn Alfred Maz Willy Se é d Q { 
Willy Doenges, Joseph Stepper, and Miss Bessie Silb é p 
feld, the child pianist, assisting in several ren ibly we ‘ g R 
played piano sol She is an infinite credit Se | ‘ y 
icher school ] i > 
\mong \ Bauer's s are ever { ss 2 
ents Richard Hahr 1 youth of seventec W , 
played the Twenty-s« d ( cert by Viot (fir The J 
movement); Miss Julia Kantrowitz, who played the Hau ‘ 
ser “Hungarian Fantais ind Herbert 5S Vie 
temps’ “Reverie,” are all far above the erage (n inte > I 
esting excerpt was the somewhat 1, | | é I M - King 
{ > 


ng, quadruple concerto, by Maurer, played by 
nen with much vigor 
Mr. Bauer’s large clientéle of patrons 


full force, so the hall was filled—and, in the 


hattering lot of youngsters who should have beer 
> * * 


Albert Gérard-Thiers’ name may undergo 


morphoses, but his singing goes on just the 


which the same means an exalted artistic heigl] 


power of expression differs greatly from his rey 
that it is limitless; for fine nuance and appre 


power sufficient for a big climax, Thiers is o 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


<—_ MANAGER. —~ 


LILIAN CA 
HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 


CLEMENTE BELOGNA, sass 


CONTRALTO. 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


RLLSMITH, 


SOPRANO. 


BARITONE. BASSO. 


o. DAVID MANNES, vounsr. 
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THE NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO 


AND 


DORA V. 


VIOLIN. 


LILIAN CARLLSMITH, cContraito. 


THOMAS C. LOMBARD, 
Traveling Representative. 





BECKER, 


"CELLO. 


CELIA SCHILLER, Puno. 


Sole Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York, 
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SHANNAH CUMMINGS, 
CARL E. DUFFT, 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 








3s 


heard so fine a contralto in a long time, and that she was 
bound to become famous. She has sudied with Miss 
Bissell for two years, and has a large repertory. She has 
been engaged to sing the alto part oi “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” with Miss Peck as soprano, at Unity Hall, Hartford, 
Thursday evening. 

She gave a concert last August, and the Burlington Free 
“Miss Bond has been studying for the past 
The great 


Press said: 
year with Miss Marie Bissell, of New York. 
progress she has made in her art, and the volume and 
beauty of tone astonished her friends here. Her voice is 
full and sympathetic and of great range and dramatic 
ability.” 

These two young women are “pupils” 1n the sense only 
that they are studying vigorously and continually, and 
Miss Bissell points to them in the confident belief that 
they are stars who are sure to shine. When Miss Nellie 
Brewster, another of her pupils, sang at Creston, Ia., last 
July, the American said: 

t must have been very gratifying to Miss Brewster last 
night the way her home audience turned out, and it was 
certainly very gratifying to the audience to hear the way 
a home singer can sing. The auditorium of the Congre- 
gational church was filled with a considerable overtiow 
in the galleries, making an audience of four hundred of the 
very best class of Creston’s people. 

The evening was oppressive, but so thoroughly did the 
lovers of song appreciate the artistic rendering that they 
repeatedly gave the numbers vigorous encores, the per 
iormers gracefully yielding to the requests. 


* * * 


lhe tollowing has been received: 
The pleasure 
of your company is requested 
ut the opening of the Studios of 
E. Ellsworth Giles, 
Tenor, 
and 
T. Dunkin Tallmadge, 

Painter of Miniatures 
Saturday evening, November nineteenth 
1898, 
at eight o'clock, 
kighty-one Fifth Avenue, 

New York 

Music 
es 2 @ 


Arnold Kutner’s pupils continue meeting with success, 
Florence De Luce Weatherbee, who is 
again studying with him. She summer 
among other places at Richfield 


among them Mrs 
sang in several 
resorts the past season 
Springs, and among numerous press notices this is selected 
jor reproduction: 

Mrs. Weatherbee’s songs were rendered with excellent 
success and in each number she was received with most 
enthusiastic applause.—Richfield Daily. 

\nd here is another, from the New York Press: 

\s a singer Mrs. Florence De Luce Weatherbee holds 
an enviable position; her voice is a clear soprano of re- 
markable range and flexibility. 


* * * 


Miss Lily Ott, the soprano, whose enjoyable singing has 
been frequently mentioned in these columns of late, has 
had two offers to go on the road with concert companies, 
She would have to desert her church position, however, 
and various opportunities which are presenting themselves 
here, and altogether this sensible girl says nay to the con- 
cert proposition. She will sing on November 25 at Miss 
Anna Gertrude O’Ryan’s entertainment, the place to be 


KATE DE JONGE-LEVETT, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concert. 
For Engagement, address 933 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


DANNREUTHER QUARTET. 


Thirteenth Season, 1898-99. 
Engagements now booking for Public Concerts and Private 
Musicales in and out of the city. 


Appress Mr. GUSTAY DANNREUTHER, 
Care of G. SCHIRMER, 
Or 230 West 70th Street, - - 


Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition, 
OMA 





NEW YORK. 





HA. 
JUNE TO NOVEMBER, 1898. . . . 


Sole Manager for Artists: 
MISS JULIA OFFICER, 
225 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 335 Willow Ave., Council Bluffs, la 
No AGENTS. 


GEORGE LEON 





ORATORIO, CONCERT 
and SONG RECITALS. 


MOORE 


For terms, dates, &c., TENOR, 
address #ENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, 
57 West 39th Street, New York. 


| 


announced later. Ralph D. Hausrath will also assist as 


pianist. 
* * * 
Madame Murio-Celli’s husband, Mr. d’Elpeux, has been 
quite ill, so her first soirée has been deferred for a time. 
’* & = 
Odell, (M)organ—indeed, these time poli 
cal be musical, too! 


Roosevelt, 


F. W. RIesBerc. 


A Pupil of J. Jerome Hayes. 

J. Jerome Hayes, the successful teacher, has been re- 
ceiving many congratulations upon the excellent singing 
of Mrs. S. C. Whitney, one of his pupils, in a concert in 
South Norwalk, Conn., a week ago Saturday. A 
South Norwalk paper thus comments upon her singing: 


Mrs. L. C. Whitney was the vocal soloist, and for her 
contribution to the program sang “Ave Maria,” from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ and Denza’s ““A May 
Morning.” Mrs. Whitney scored a remarked success. She 
has a soprano voice, well trained and under excellent con- 
trol, and demonstrated satisfactorily her ability to handle 
subjects diftering widely in sentiment. - She was enthusi 
astically recalled and obliged to respond with an encore, 
which was well rendered 


last 


The Kaltenborn String Quartet. 
The Kaltenborn back Boston, 
where it played to an enthusiastic audience of 2,500 people 
The entire 


Quartet comes from 


7, Winning new laurels. 


on Monday, November 7, 


press was unanimous 1n its praise of the quartet: 


rhe quartet made a pronounced hit, and it is plainly 
evident that in Mr. Kaltenborn there is another artist to 
be deservedly admired.—Boston Herald 


It is a young organization, full of energy and enthusiasm, 
and has already gone far on the road toward fine quartet 
playing. The four players are well balanced, and Mr 
Kaltenborn already shows considerable authority as leader 
and moving spirit * * The playing showed good 


unity of musical purpose, care and style. Of Mr. Kalten 
born it can be said: He played the De Beriot “Air de 
ballet” in excelent fashion; gave Raff's familiar ‘*Cava- 


* ” x 


tina’ as a well-deserved encore His tone is good 
and he plays with musical feeling.—Transcript. 


When the entertainment was over the musicians knew 
that they had won a Boston audience. * * Each 
number was played in an excellent manner. Mr. Kalten 


born’s playing stamped him as an artist of more than ordi 


nary merit. Admirable technic together with a tone of 
excellent quality made his selections a perfect treat 
* * * The blending of the different instruments was 


exquisite, and when the concert ended the applause a 


corded the players was very generous soston Daily 
Globe. 

Next Tuesday evening the quartet will give a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with the assistance of Miss 
Florence Terrel, pianist. The program will be 
Cente. T. GEON, oieéc ci sinsyes Mozart 


... Rubinstein 


Sonata (‘cello and piano), op. 18 
ui ‘ate Jeethoven 


Quartet, op. 59, No. 3.... 

November 17 and 18 the quartet will play in Naugatuck 
and Bridgeport, respectively, when Mme. Emma Juch 
Welman will be the vocal soloist. The quartet will appear 
in Baltimore December 15, and in Waterbury and New 
Haven January 4 and 5. 13 the Kaltenborn 
Sextet will appear with the Apollo Club, under Dudley 
Buck, in Brooklyn, and February 13 will play the 
Orange Mendelssohn Union, under Rheinhold Hermann 
Many other dates will be mentioned later which are already 
booked. 


Scharwenka Zonservatoy of Music, 


No. 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 


Under the management of EMUIL GRASS. 


Musical Director. 


December 


with 


RICHARD BURMEISTER, - = 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upward to the most advanced, receive a uni- 
form, excellent and systematic instruction in 
all branches of music. Eminent artists of both 
European and American fame are among the 
faculty. 


Fall Term began Sept. 5, 1898. 
any time. 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 


EMIL GRAM, 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 


ELIZABETH —, 


LEONARD, 


~---CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 158 West 83d St., NEW YORK. 


Students can enter at 
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INFORMATION BUREAU. 


iitdceneins 
MAIL For ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
THe Musicat Courier Bureau of Information: 


Wm. Luton Wood. Mr. A 
Mrs. James Simpson 


Farini 


MAIL FoRWARDED 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre 
vious issue: 
Miss E. A. Fletcher 


Victor Herbert 
Carl Schuetze 


Mme. Lillian Nordica 
Miss Feilding Rosellé 
Miss Lillian Littlehales 


Miss Lillian Butz. Carl V. Lachmund 

Miss Clark. W. H. Rieger 

Mrs. R. Blackmore. W. H. Mcllroy 

Mrs. H. Klingenfeld. George Sweet 
Franz Kaltenborn in Medford. 

Miss Edith Thompson and Franz Kaltenborn were en 
gaged to give a piano and violin recital at the Woman’s 
Club Mediord, Mass. The audience was large, over 
three hundred women, and very enthusiastic over the ar 
tistic program rendered by these two artists. The same 
program will be repeated in Boston, at Steinert Hall, on 
December 8 

fhe program was: 

Sonata for piano and violin (C sharp minor) Grieg 

Piano 
Prelude, op. 10 MacDowell 


Scherzo, C sharp minor . Chopin 


\mourette Thorne 
Cortege Rustique . Strong 
Elfenspiel Heymann 
larantelle from Venezia e Napoli . Liszt 
Violin 
Romance * .. Svendsen 
Perpetuum Mobil .. Ries 
\lbumblatt Wagner-Wilhelm) 
Scene de Ja Csarda, op. 32, No. 4 Hubay 
Piano 
Spinning Song Stojyowsk 
Kor ( lhalberg 
Si Henselt 


1 au elais 

cert Etude MacDowell 
Katherine Kautz’s Piano Recital. 

Ir 


recital was given 


Honesdale. Pa the night ot wN ember 2 a pian 
by Katharine 
public brary of that tow: This well 


was gone through: 


Eolian Etude . Chopin 
\ir de Ballet Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
If I Were a Bird Henselt 
Scherzo Martuc« 
Marche Militaire Schubert-Tausig 
Scherzo Valse Chabrier 
Nocturne Chopin 
Etude ; Chopin 
Vals ( hopu 
Study in Thirds (request number) Chopir 

Liszt 


Legende, St. Francis d’Assisi (Bird Sermon) 





Commenting on the recital the Honesville /ndependent 
said: 

\ large and cultured audience attended the piano recita 
given by Miss Katharine Kautz, a young American pianist 
who only entered professional life a year ago Miss 
Kautz’s superb technic and beautiful conception won {favor 
from her audience at the first number. It is safe to say 
that this young artist is a born Chopin player lore 
beautiful renderings of his compositions could not be 
imagined. By request, the “Study in Thirds” was played 
bewitchingly Applause was frequent and eminently we 
deserved Miss Kautz was obliged to respond to thre« 


encores. It is sincerely hoped that this artist may give 


entire Chopin recital here 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR. 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
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CARL SCHUETZE, 


(Pupil of Leipzig Conservatory,) 


SOLO HARPIST VIRTUOSO 


with Victor Herbert’s Band at Manhattan Beach. 
Available for Clubs, Musical Societies, Church and Private Enter- 
tainments. A few select pupiis taken. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIF® NEW YORK. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
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Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI, 
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For terms and dates, address : 
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9 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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CINCINNATI, November 12, 1808 


[)* N. J. ELSENHEIMER’S prize cantata for the 
Jubilee Saengerfest, “Consecration of the Arts,” will 
soon be in the hands of the chorus societies for rehearsal 


Phe composition opens with a prelude for full orchestra, 
} | 


surporting to be descriptive of a storm on the ocean 
Poor human kind in dire distr« sends up its wailings 
ind bemoans the loss of paradis« \nd in their groanings 


1 


they plead to the Almighty for forgiveness and the sending 
of a Saviour rheir pleading is characterized by a chorale, 
through which runs a deeply impressive melody, torming 


iltogether a striking contrast to the tumultuous impression 


eft by the development of the preceding theme. Hardly 
have the last notes of the chorale died away than the pian 
simo figures of the strings indicate the approach of a 
heavenly messenger, who is to bring tidings of peace and 
lappiness and glory unhappy man. The beginning of 
his message of comfort is beautifully wrought out, in a 
ple melody, carried by the strings, with woodwind a 
np nent ¥ 
[he part is written for s prano and exceedingly 
gr cs the dy easy, and 
( he ra dapt 1 effective 
his so followed ’ us, expressive of the re 
ng of men in the expectation of their deliverance. It 
eg! ement erving in its development to 
ustrate the busy endeavors of men to improve their con 
dition and strive for a higher ideal. There is a vanishing 
it | ] te apropos to the subject 
itter, and when the messenger of peace and happiness, 
fter a lapse of many rs, erturns to earth he finds before 
im the evidences of great human progress in magnificent 
stru ( eautit p g d imposing statues, but 
he manifests especial delight at the sublime musk which 
poured out unto | earing. Here Dr. Elsenheimer has 
ntroduced a chorus a capella, which distinctly belongs to 
S mpre 1 ers f the ca ita 
There lept ‘ g ted whicl 
ot but b d the r dy é ) he nat 
pressio this g it | stently ca 
d out rt M I n horus imposing 
ructure—a salutation and welcome to the seraph upon 
s return to earth The orchestral accompaniment is 
largely from the brass instruments nd the working out 
highly cumulative and effective The fraternizing of 
ind poetry is symbolized by a duet in the ensemble 
This chorus and duet bring the first part of the cantata to 
1 magnificent close 
Ihe second part begins with the seraph expressing his 
and enthusiasm at the wonderful development of the 
arts and the blessings they have wrought \ n in the 
: rry +} 7 


ylorious resolution to make this country a pert 
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for the arts. Now Columbia appears on the scene, and the 
music of “The Star Spangled Banner” is heard—ingeni 
ously interwoven with the orchestration. Columbia makes 
solemn declaration that in her domain the arts shall have 
an abiding home and loving support. The orchestration 
here calls upon all the modern resources and, carrying the 
melody through all its mazes, works up to the effect of a 
climax. The impression is of an overwhelming character 

The American nation gives asent to their queen’s 
promise, and the artists declare their satisfaction and hap 
piness in a quintet of exceeding beauty 

[his is certainly one of the pearls of the cantata trom a 
musical standpoint From beginning to end the quintet is 
something homogeneous, highly finished and artistically 


worked out rhis is followed another leading theme 


representing Columbia as pointing to the ideal as well as 
material prosperity of the nation. This declaration, re 


ceived with exultation by her free subjects, leads to an 
imposing, crashing finale and chorus—in which, at the 
close, the melody of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ appears 
interwoven with the orchestration 


Ihe Sternberg School of Music gave its first recital on 
Wednesday evening, November 9, at Smith & Nixon Hall 
Now, as a rule, there is not so much to be said about a 
pupils’ recital, but in this case some of the pupils were 
really advanced enough to deserve attention. Mr. Sterr 


berg came to this city from Europe a few years ago witl 


a reputation tar above the ordinary His success as a 

teacher has been abundantly proved by the progress and 

standing of his pupils. The program was arranged as 

follows: 

Piano Duet, Scherzo.. Saint-Saéns 
Miss Etta Doll, first piano 

Romance for violin Ries 
Miss Celeste L. Seymour 

Song, Honor and Arms Handel 


\. Howard Geeding 

Kecitation, The Litthke Quaker Sinner, 
Lucy L. Montgomery 

Edna N. Moorman 


Piano solo, Rondo in E flat major Fiel 
Miss Etta Doll 
wenty-second concerto for vioiin.. Viotti 
Joseph Surdo 
Songs 
Oh, Rest in the Lord (Elijah) Mendelssoht 
\s the Years Roll By Saint Quenti: 
Mrs. Stella M. Leighton 
olins and viola Dvoral 
L. Seymour, Drew Whitacre, Jos. Surdo 





Minuet M iry M Ape Dodge 

Edna M. Moorman 
Violin solo, A Dream (original composition) 
Joseph Surdo 


Songs 
Bendemeer’s Stream Gatty 
Loch Lomond , Old S I 
\. Howard Geeding 
Overture, Egmont Bethover 


Arranged for eight hands by Horn 
First piano—Miss Etta Doll, Miss Flora Adles 
Second piano—Miss Marie Richard, Walter Sievers 
hose of Dr. N 
vice; and Miss 
ted. Mr. Sur 


Besides the pupils of Mr. Ste 


Oscar J. Ehrgo 





is a graduate of the College and has been 


tudying under Mr. Sternberg for two seasons past for the 


shing touches. His improvement has been almost mar 
P 

ious 

He played the concerto technically clean and with good 
de nding. His original composition \ Dream 


-E. JOHNSTON, 


One Fifty Six Fifth Avenue, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


PRESENTS 


Ne 
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Such Caunnent Pianists 


GODOWSKY, SHERWOOD, © 
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showed ingenuity of treatment, and he played it in a poeti 
ein. Miss Seymour’s playing had character and tempera 
direction of genuine 


ment. Not less remarkable in tl 
progress was the piano playing of Miss Etta Doll, a pup 
of Dr. Elsenheimer. Her playing was clean-cut, her 
phrasing musical. Oscar J. Ehrgott presented in evidence 








two vocal pupilsk—A. Howard Geeding, baritone, and Mrs 
Stella M. Leighton, mezzo sopran Mr. Geeding has a 
resonant voice, which is decidedly promising. Mrs. Leigh 
ton’s voice is true to the pitch and under good contro 
Miss Moorman gave her recitations creditably Che 
Sternberg School of Music deserves success 
The Chevalier Pier Adolfo Tirindel linist, late 
added to the Conservatory f Music faculty, g ea re i 
before an elite audience on last Thursday evening in the 
recital hall t reé assistance rt 
Ron | I K edy Wicke 
sham and M Frances Shutord, {| the wing 
progran 
Sonat id p urtir 1700 
\daegio \ r ( ‘ 
hel re 
Chanson du Torreador Bizet 
Violin solos 
Romanza Wilhelm 
[wilight M enet-Hubay 
Grazioso and Humoresqut lirindell 
Songs 
Myself When Young (from In a Persian Garden) 
i Lehmann 
Thy Beaming Eyes Mac Dowell 
\ if ‘s qos 
Mazurka Ysaye 
Havanais Sarasate 
Mr. Tirind: 1 unique He " be 
form and g p t ot é ‘ i He 
‘ é d de yon 
There is legree la yg H 
neni is hig lopec pirit 
y. Tl | g t | 
c idag ‘ i l g 
inged | y ‘ pre 
tive cap It p , , 
d Mr. 1 g Sarasate 
Havanais¢ v if 
Rome I ( w ti 
singing g £ w i i Ss 
His e1 ‘ ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
: g , ' 
ympat! es ¢ tor re \ in nd d g 
ed. He sang “M f When \ ng.” fror In a Persia 
Garden wit ig l t 
lhe I nists y re 
Plans f € Sa gt ‘ 6 t F 
ed at a « f $30,000 tt | rsdav 
the bu d ig « | | ng a ire 
follows H & S$ Harry H ind G 
Drach, James W. McLaug Ca & Crapsey, Lou 
Piket, ¢ I H. Fasse, Elzner & Ande ind Emil | 
Bau Che first prize is $1,500 t ( l n tha 
the succe ircnit | < struction I 
h bu a gz e st nd p ¢ $300 ¢ rd $200 ind 
the fou $100 \ g archite vitl he 
except Me M g ul Fa ibmitted 
eir plans e apy ‘ uld nspe I Mos 
i the Pp s iow a | x ne 4 Style he 
plat f Ha & D re i na 
vhich was erected in 1888 for the Centenniz { t 
Washington Par ind its wing re surmounted by 
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turrets. This firm furnished a model in wood to the 
building inspector. 

Several members of the hail committee are favorably im- 
pressed with the plans of Hannaford & Sons. The latter 
made up a building somewhat similar in appearance to the 
University Building in Burnet Woods Park. It has a great 
deal of architectural beauty. The accommodation of the 
hall is for a seating capcity of 10,000, and room for 4,000 
more fer the chorus and singers on the stage. 


- s 


tlerman H. Kaeuper, director of the Wittenberg Con- 
servatory of Music, at Springfield, Ohio, is asserting him 
self. One of the faculty, Mr. Snyder, violinist, will play 
in the Marion String Quartet this season. Mr. Kaeuper 
has accepted the directorship of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
They will give soon the cantata 
Myles B. Foster. He gave a plano 
recital on the evening of November 7 with emphatic suc- 
One day of each week he spends with his Cincinnati 
pupils. Mr. Seitz, baritone, has been added to the faculty 
and teaches at the conservatory on Thursdays and Fridays 


chorus of Piqua, Ohio. 


Snow Fairies,” by 


cess 


* 


‘In a Persian Garden,” the latest musical sensation, was 


riven here twice during the present week—the initial per 


formance on last Monday afternoon, under the auspices 
of the Woman's Club. The quartet of soloists at the lat 
ter were: Mrs. Mamie Hissem De Moss, soprano; Miss 
Helen Hinkle, contralto; David Davis, tenor, and Oscar 
Ehrgott, bass. The quartet was nicely balanced, and did 


justice to the word [he piano part was played with good 


taste and judgment by Romeo Gorno 


* * 

In enumerating the music schools of Cincinnati one of 
he most successful and oldest in the city was unintention 
ally omitted—that of the New Violin School, by Prof. B 
Ebann Prof. Ebann’s pupils have become known all over 
the country, and they have carried his reputation abroad. 

J. A. Homan. 
Crane Normai Institute. 

Edward Baxter Perry, the well-known concert pianist, 
gave one of his piano lecture recitals at Miss Crane’s 
school, Potsdam, N. Y., on October 27, with this up to 
date program 
“Sonata, op. 53 . peer . Beethoven 
Chorus of Dancing Dervishes 3eethoven-Saint-Saéns 
Pan's Flute, op. 50, No. 2 Godard 
Dryad, op. 43 waa ere . Jensen 
froll Dance, from Peer Gynt Suite ee 
Dance of the Elves, op. 3..........- . Sapellnikoff 
Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 1, 2, 7,9 and I1 .Chopin 

Ue wo natinde eters wniven + ecsnee Liszt 


Ba ~~ 
Liitzow’s Wild Weber-Kullak 


“3oston Symphony Sextet will be the next visitors 


Ride 


Phe 
at the school, which is renowned as keeping abreast of the 


times 
Andrews’ First Organ Recital. 

his occurred a fortnight ago at the new Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 
West, assisted by Miss Jessie Mae Keeler, soprano Mrs. 
Jennie King-Morrison, contralto (members of the choir), 
and Albertus Shelley, violinist. Some of Mr. Andrews’ 
principal organ solos were these: 
so ep re ape. oer Rheinberger 
Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique...........Guilmant 
ENN = SENN 5c. Sig ois-4- wig ein ik een meso erento Bach 
CONE SION BE GG oe nic c:cnwnpsewcabenes .J. L. Krebs 


Interspersed were some popular numbers, Mr. Andrews 
rightly judging that many prefer to hear something famil- 
iat Che next recital will occur Thursday evening, De- 
8 
Miss 


\ Western pupil of his, 3ertha Bradish, organist, 


Minneapolis, has *cquired more than local fame. She 
played in many of the large cities, and is said to excel 
as a Bach player. Mr. Andrews later expects some former 


pupils from Minnesota to follow him here 
Wein and Gesang. 


The jury appointed to select the prize poems on Moselle 
wine at the late competition at Trarbach had to decide be- 
tween the effusions of 2,140 German poets of both sexes. 
How much wine was consumed by the jury has not yet 
been reported, but they awarded the prize to two poets and 
a poetess. These singers of the praises of “Mosel Wein, 
Mosel Wein,” hail from those countries of mysterious 
wine—Leipsic, Dresden and Charlottenburg. It is now in 
for the to tackle the prize 
poems, and as composers are more numerous than poets 
in the Fatherland the next jury will have mountains of 
music to examine. The prize is a quantity of old Moselle. 


order German composers 


S|1GNOR—~—=_ 
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Mary Palmer. 


MEMBER of the Castle Square Opera Company 
A who is doing work that has been commended by 
her colleagues and stamped the approbation 
audience and critics is the subject of this sketch. In ‘Car 
men,” in which she is singing this week, her role is not a 


{ 
oO 


with 


very important one, but she makes the most of it, her sing 
ing and acting being worthy of all praise. 

Miss Palmer is the daughter of Charles Colverley, the 
eminent American sculptor, and from him she inherits 
She had 
to 


many of the qualities that go to make the artist 
the advantage of good instruction when she began 
cultivate her voice and never formed any bad habits that 
Her first success us a public 


corrected later 


in oratorio work 


had to be 


singer was won Subsequently she be 


3ostonians when they organized a 
Miss 


came a member of the 


second company to present “Robin Hood.” Palmer 











MARY PALMER. 


role of Alan, a character created by 
} 
1 


SI 


was engaged for the 
sartlett 
was the recipient of the most complimentary notices in 


Jessie Davis. Her success was marked and she 


the press. The next season she was cast as the Queen in 
the “Wizard of the Nile,” and her success was equally as 
One of her characteristics as a singer was especi 
Miss Palmer made 


great 
ally praised—her distinct enunciation 


her first appearance with the Castle Square Opera Com 


pany as Lady Angela in “Patience.” Since then she has 
sung in “Romeo and Juliet” and “Carmen,” and has wor® 
new laurels. Miss Palmer is gifted with a voice of ex 

ceptional flexibility and sweetness, which she uses with 


much art. Her histrionic talents, too, are pronounced, and 
She is certainly one of the 
the Castle 


Square Opera Company, and that is saying a great deal 


her versatility is surprising 


most promising singers now connected with 


Music in Mexico. 

The Saloma Quartet gave a concert on October 29 at 
Salon Wagner y Levin, Mexico City, with Barradas, the 
Octet, Max Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto, op. 26 (soloist not mentioned, but one of 
the quartet), and Christian Sinding’s Quintet (piano and 
They are certainly not behind the musical times 


pianist, and played Svendsen’s 


quartet). 


in Mexico. 
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TERESINA TUA, ) France 
Has toured with: ARWA SENKRAH, and 
GEORG LIEBLING. ) Germany. 


Personal Address : 338 West 56th St., NEW YORK. 


Mr. BERNHARD BOEKELMAN 


begs to announce that he will resume Teaching after his return 
from Europe—about the beginning of January. Letters may be 
addressed to T. C. BOEKELMAN, 106 West 45th Street, New York 
city. or Miss BELLE SCRIBNER, same address. 
BERNHARD BOEKELMAN, 
106 West 45th Street, New York City. 





Second Paur “ Pop.” 


HE second popular concert of the Paur Orchestra was 
given at Carnegie Hall last Sunday night before a 


crowded house. The enthusiasm was great, and after Mr 


Paur had conducted the Weingartner derangement of 
Weber's “Invitation to the Valse,” he was recalled five 
times. He is fast becoming as popular a conductor as the 


late Mr. Seidl. 
Overture, Freischutz AS 

Entr’act from the opera Gwendoline 
Traumerei eons 

Pizzicati, from Sylvia ; = 
Dance of Bayadéres from the opera Feramors 
Overture, Rienzi. . 


In addition the orchestra played: 
W eber 
Chabrier 
Schumann 
Delibes 
Rubinstein 
ita <h * : ; Wagnet 
rhe solo singers and players proved an important fea 
the Miss Katherine 


Bloodgood, looking very handsome, stately, and gowned 


ture evening's entertainment 


ol 


in charming taste, sang Grieg’s ““Autumn Gale,’ “‘Somer 


vill’s ““Where Be Going?’ Mary Knight Woods’ “Dode 





linette’”’ and W. A. Fischer’s “For the Sake of Somebody.” 
Her rich voice and musical phrasing called for several re 
calls. Miss Jessie Shay played with dash, brilliancy and 
authority two movements of Saint-Saens’ G minor piano 
concerto. She, too, was recalled. Her style has matured 
and her tone and technic are unimpeachable Max Karger, 
one of the most gifted of the younger generation of violin 
ists, gave the second and third movements of Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto in D minor. His it ition, bowing and tone 
are solid and musical. He is always a favorite with his 
audience. The concert was a great succes 


The Gamut Club. 














\W C. CARL, the projector and 1 ge f the 
e Club, has cause Zz Z t Ip 
ts success; for, although only a few weeks 

Vitality and its member ire enthusiastic S 
work Mr. Carl himself is elated over its condition an 
bright prospe [It bids fair to prove one the mos 
useful musical organizations that ever existed New 
York Mr. Carl’s primary purp irting I 
was to accomplish in the most agreea \ possib 
great educational worl Wit prel 
cope ind a regard for deta st admirable e Na 
mapped out definitely the club \t each meeting 
which is accessible to members and ited number of 
individually invited guests, some eminent composer is dis 
ussed and his characteristic worl by member 
of the club and others \lready the club contains many 


excellent singers and instrumentalists, and its membership 


growing steadily. The club meets every two weeks 
Last Saturday night the club held its regular meeting 
the attendance being very large [he subject was Handel 
\ scholarly talk was given by Dr. Duffield, the president 
who told many interesting facts regarding the great com 
poser \ highly interesting thesis on the “Life and Work 
Handel” was read by Miss Janet Gentle Brown and 
Miss M. Carrie Holmes. This paper is exceptionally well 
1 effectively [The program was esp¢ 


written, and was reac 





cially well chosen. It included a movement from the Fourth 
Organ Concerto, the allegro fr tl Water Music 
the “Dead March” from ‘Saul Pastoral Symphony 
and “Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah,” which wer: 
played in masterly style by Mr. Car Ihe organist a 
complished wonders in the way of orchestral effects, h 
expert pedaling being a feature of the performance. S« 
lections from “The Messiah” were sung effectively by 
Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer Honor and Arms,” from 
Samson,” was sung by Luther Gail Allen \ gigue 
allegro and the “Harmonious Blacksmith” were played 
by Miss Nargoni Parker and Miss Bertha Winterbaldet 
of the Virgil Piano School Master Richard Kay, a very 
talented pupil of Ovide Musin, played the Largo like 
mature artist, albeit he is still a little boy 

\t the next meeting of the club, which will take plac: 
Saturday evening, November 26, the subject will be M« 


zart 
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“Carmen” in English. 


PropucTion OF Bizet’s FAasciNATING OPERA 


AT THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 


6é ARMEN.” Bizet’s ever fresh and fascinating opera 


is attracting vast audic 


is the lodestone which ces 

to the American Theatre this week Carmen” is like 

Cleopatra in that “age cannot wither nor custom stalk het 

infinite variety Nor does age or frequent repetition 
iuse any diminution the drawing | er tl per 


pr nted “Carmen’ 


(per Company 


Monday 


The ¢ 
vith the fol 


quart 


lowing 


Wort s . _ 
on Jose ais 





Iescamillo (,. Stewart 
1} Doneairo z : E. N. Knight 
[1 Remendado. § ss" Frank Ranney 
Zuniga H. L. Chase 


Morales 
Lilias P 


Michaela 


astias 
Adelaide Norwood 
, Mary 

















| recedes « 5 ( 7 . Palmer 
l rasquita ) ‘YP nadie u Zetta Kennedy 
Carmen Lizzie Macnichol 
\ vetera pera gor A has attended nearly every 
production of grand, romantic and comic opera that ! 
en give! n this ty during the past tw ty-five years 
marked at the close of the st act Mond ght rhis 
the best produ Carmet n Eng that has 
er been given in New York | tl eemingly ¢ 
ivagant praise was sustained by the verd ft audi 
tl mphat ur tat ts ap] il early 
howed sin oT re gagement tl (Americar 
heatre the Castle Si ( p juently give 
dence ts abilit idequate presentatior 
even g! oper \ vy weel go \ida was 
rduce¢ é nt vin the approbat the 
st mu I s idiences that nightly thronged 
e theatr« t ght company had reached the 
nith of its powe d would be incapable doing any 
g better Not owever r its pre tation of 
Carme exceeds t g iT 
pany And what an audience Not one seat the build 
ng w une ) d = . f it 
pace in the reat 1ditoriur 
The st ng t opera was, 0 rse umptuous 
Phe stume ver rict ne tre r Before ad 
t g Ss] f t I work ¢ ndividu ed 
to the mpat whole should be giver Pet 
ips the most c« p us point ¢ ell ‘ the 
horus singing I been referred t t n 
tice n these columns that s not necessary to en 
ge upot! t aga I precision snap, power! and 
pirit which marked the choruses d ensemble numbers 
e! spec commendation. There was no dragging 
Everything moved a g spiritedly and the audience wa 
ept on the qui vive, its interest tens« ind its expectancy 
ncessant 
The versatility of Lizzie Macnicl was again exemp!l 


fied in the way she personated “Carmen.” Of course, sh« 


s not a Calvé. That is not expected. It may be said wit! 
truth. however, that her singing and acting were satisfa 
tory to the audience WI ther test need be applied? 
Many believe that this is the part best suited for the dis 
play of her lyric and histrior ib s, and that she con 
pares favorably with some of the best Carmet the day 
Undoubtedly she makes a great deal of the part ar d is in 
bued with the spirit of coquetry with wl this h sire 
s surcharged 

The best singer in the cast is Adelaide Norwood, and t 


iudience seemed to give her this measuremet 


is of delicious quality and fills every part of the the 





address VICTOR THRANE, decker Building, New York. 





She is another American singer who is destined to shine 





n grand opera concert of the National Conservatory Orches 
Zetti Kennedy and Mary Palmer had enough to do to tave He — ductor, takes place at the 

put their powers to the test, and did it well enough to win § the Madison Square Garden next Tuesda 
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Soloist at the Worcester Musical Festival 
Soloist at the Stockholm Exposition, Sweder 
Three Recitals at the World's Fair 


Two Recitals at the Crystal Palace, London 
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Two Recitals at the Edinburgh International 
= Two Recitals at the Nashville Exposition 
Soloist at Queen's Hall Promenade Concerts 


Soloist with New York Symphony Society. W 


Two appearances with Musical Art Society 
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WESTERN NEW YORK OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 


749 NORWOOD AVENUE, 
ENRY KREHBIEL gave Buffalonians an interesting 


lecture at the Twentieth Century Club Building on 
October 27. He is an authority on Shakespeare’s songs 
and dances, and the lecture proved very instructive to the 


Shakespearian student, but not as satisfactory to the mu- 


sical public as the one he gave a year ago on Wagner. 
Recent news is that Mr. Krehbiel will be with us again 
early in Lent and will entertain us with the ‘“Meister- 


singer”; we hope that a larger hall will be engaged for 


the entertainment 

Mrs. Krehbiel sang very acceptably “The Carman’s 
Whistle,” referred to in “Henry IV.”; “Peg o’ Ramsay,” 
“Light o’ Love,” “The Lover and His Lass” and “The 
Willow Song,” “The Poor Soul Sat Sighing,” from 
“Othello.” The dance music of Shakespeare’s time was 
strange in the extreme, all in a minor key, more like a 
funeral dirge than joyous dance music. Miss Marie Mc- 
Connell, always a pleasing addition, gave these illustra- 


tions and accompaniments just the right touch 

2 
Henry 
evening. It 
artists. Mr 
was 


under the direction of 
Star Theatre 


who 


The Seidl 
Schmidt, 


Orchestra, 
played at the Sunday 


was a refined audience greeted these 


Schmidt, with his quiet way of wielding the 
much admired. Want of space forbids giving all the pro- 


baton, 


gram. 

The orchestra played splendidly, as might have been ex- 
pected from the fifty players. Miss Anderson sang the 
“Jeanne d’Arc” aria by Tschaikowsky, which created such 
enthusiasm when she last Worcester Festi 
val, with such warmth and dramatic fervor that it captured 
the at Three songs MacDowell, 
“Clover,” “Yellow “Bluebell,” followed 
“Spring Song” Buffalonians are pleased 
that she comes again to sing December 9 


sang it at the 


audience once by 


Daisy,” were 


by as an encore. 


* * * 

A musicale was given at the home of Mrs. H. A. Rice, 
Lexington avenue, in aid of the Agnes Adelaide Home 
It was both an artistic and financial success. The follow 


Mrs 
Conservatory 


Valerisa Haertel, who has 
years; H. G 


culture; 


ing musicians took part: 
studied in 
Davis, baritone; Francis Crane, teacher of voice 
LeRoy H. Moon and Wm. Gomph 

* * * 


the Paris several 


The Teutonia Maennerchor gave their first concert of 
the season at Odd Fellows’ Temple, November t. 
It is a large organization, under the direction of William 


Wagner, who has trained his singers well. The selections 
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were from Gounod, E. Reichardt, Moszkowski, Rubinstein 
and others, W. Duckwitz’s piano solo, the Valse in FE, 
Moszkowski, being much admired. Mrs. A. J. Elias, whose 
name appeared on the program, failed to materialize. 

* * * 

It is extremely difficult to describe within restricted lim- 
its an active artistic life in its progression, its struggles, its 
final results. It is as if one were obliged to cut down the 
edges of a picture in order to fit it in too small a frame. 
Any such description can be but an attempt to awaken a 
universal interest in a rich musical talent. The lifework 
of Joseph Mischka is a fit subject as an illustration 

A native of Bohemia, he came to Buffalo as a child. 
1852 he studied organ, harmony and composition, and be- 
gan playing a reed organ in the North Presbyterian Church. 
He has steadily held a position in some church ever since, 
never leaving any except by his own volition 

In addition to holding a position in some Christian 
church he has held one in the Jewish Temple Beth Zion 
for twenty-seven years. Two years ago the congregation 
of the temple presented him with a magnificent solid silver 
salad set on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint 
ment as organist and choirmaster. Mr. Mischka is now 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Buffalo, and is 
the Nestor in point of length and continuity of service of 
all the actively engaged musicians in this city. 


In 


** * 
John R. Purdy, of this city, is in New York, where he 
has laid before some promineet publishers a number of his 
manuscript songs. He has also a comic opera in his port- 
folio, which is likely to have an early performance. His can 
tata, “The Prodigal Son,” was done here recently, and 
made a decided hit. Young and talented, this young man 
bids fair to attain fame as an American composer 


*_ * * 


William S. Jarrett is one of the youngest organists of 
this city. He was appointed organist of the Delaware Ave 
nue Baptist Church several years ago. A young man of 
such sterling qualities will make his mark in the musical 
world. The following is copied from the Searchlight, a 
monthly paper published under the auspices of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, of Buffalo: 


Our CnHorr 

It is a pleasure to chronicle the success of the new choir, 
the constant improvement in its singing and the general 
favor which that singing finds in the congregation. Mr 
Jarrett has gone to work quietly and unpretentiously to 
make the musical part of the service a real part of the wor 
ship. He believes that the singing of the choir should 
contribute directly to the preaching, which is the central 
part of the service in a Protestant church; in other words 
that the service should be a harmonious whole, the selec 
tions of the choir having as direct relation to the sermon 
as do the Scripture lessons. The choir should always add 
somewhat to the effectiveness of the sermon, never by in- 
appropriate selections detract from it. This is the ideal 
tow ard which the choir is working, and, while such an 
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ideal is not to be attained in a few months, it is a pleasure 
to note the progress that is being made toward so desirable 
an end. 


Jarowslaw de Zielinski is keeping musical people busy 


guessing what his next musical surprise will be. His 
selections are always unique, many not known as yet 
cn this side of the Atlantic 

Following is a program of the music given by the 
Richmond Avenue Methodist Episcopal Choir, Sunday, 


November 6; also program of students’ recital, held at 


his studio November 11: 
Organ prelude, Meditation 3atiste 
Anthem, God of Our Fathers De ne 
Quartet and chorus, God So Loved the World Stainer 
Quartet, with tenor and bass solos, Peace, Troubled 
Soul Mosenthal 
Fenor, Gustave C. Miller: ba William Robertson 
Organ postlude Selby 
Organ 
\dagio in B flat, op. 256, No. 2 Volckmar 
Reverie, transcribed by Shelley Saint-Saéns 
Meditation . Lemaigre 
Anthem, The Lord Is Loving Garrett 
Quartet, Rock of Ages.. 3uck 
sass solo, Judge Me, O God suck 
Bass, William Robertsor 
Organ postlude Merkel 
Suite Mignone, op. 45 Reinhold 
Hlomage to Schumann, from op. 57 Smitl 
Gavotte, op. 85 : : Morley 
Miss Mary Nowak 
Mona ; Adams 
Fair Rosalind .. , F. Lynes 
George P. Lull 
Concert Study, op. 41, No. 1 Arenski 


Portrait No. 2, from Kamennoi-Ostrow Album 


Rubinstein 





Mrs. P. A. Kittilsby 
Capriccieto, op. 35 Hiller 
Miss Eleanor Ehlers 
\lla Marcia . Schytte 
Miss Mary Nov 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes Dressler 
\ Stein Song ; . Bullard 
George P. Lu 
Souvenir, from Album de Peterhof Rubinstein 
Mrs. P. A. Kittilsby 

Thus far my letter has given notice of some of the 
prominent organists of our city. I will now claim spac: 
for a few of the hard-worked and tly honored class, the 
music teachers. 

\ conscientious teacher will follow certain rules for 
fundamental training, and therein lies a gigantic work 
One of the most important things in this line is “training 
the mental faculties to concentrate in subjects pertaining t 
music—training of quick perception through eye and ear 
training of memory, training in the correct use of staff 
notation, primary training interpretation.” It is far 
more arduous work than is at first sight supposed, by 
reason of natural ability the pupil to comprehend 
musical study or not. Being brought in personal cor 
tact with many of our teachers I am agreeably surprised 
in finding a number of them who do not care to parad 
their names before the public, but who nevertheless ha 
good classes and are appreciated by thier patrons for the 
fine progress of their pupils 

Among these are Leander Fisher, a former student of 
J. N. Pattison, of New York, also of Alfred Pease and 
Mrs. H. Rogers, Binghamton, the latter a graduate of the 
Stuttgart Conservatory. Mr. Fisher has a class of forty 


pupils, and among prominent families where he has been 
teaching are Satterfields and W. H. Peabody, from whom 
he has splendid recommendations. Many of his pupils 
are advanced and teaching. From his “Robin’s Return” 
he is now drawing a royalty His favorite selections for 
teaching are from Mendelssohn, Chopin, Beethoven 
Chaminade, &c. Mr. Fisher will give many recitals this 
winter 
* * &* 

Another illustration is Arthur Edward Case, a man of 
so retiring a nature that one seldom hears about him 
but among his pupils he is held in high esteem. Mr. Case 
was a pupil of Henry Jacobsen, Henry Dunman, Signor 
Nuno and Miss Elizabeth Cronin. He has a large class 


of pupils. 


Of the advanced ones who have considerable talent and 
the most praiseworthy for their technic are Miss Nellie 
Carpenter, piano pupil; Clarence Smith, violinist, and 


¥.¥. Arens, 
The Voice 
Specialist. 


Studio: 305 Fifth Avenue, 
Rew Pork. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 
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Miss Kittie White, vocal pupil. Mr. Case will give a 
recital November 16. 

Miss Alice Tower has resumed her class in organ and 
piano teaching. She has been organist of the Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church on Delaware avenue seven years, also at 
the Asbury M. E. Church. She is a pupil of F. W. Ries- 
berg, of New York, and later of Wm. Waith and Mrs 
Clara Thoms. Mr. Riesberg gives her a fine recommenda- 
tion. He says: “Miss Tower is a born teacher, and will 
give satisfaction to all who apply to her for services.” 

* * * 


Miss Flora Hine, a pupil of F. W. Riesberg, has a large 
class of pupils. She has just started a club with a view 
»f giving parlor recitals, comprising the works of various 
composers, with illustrations by herself and some of her 
advanced pupils. At her last recital held at Loud’s music 
rooms her pupils played selections from Beethoven, Mozart, 
Moskowski, Bohm, Godard, Chaminade, and Chadwick 
Miss Huie is in love with her work, and ambitious for 
the advancement of her class. In vocal music she has 
been a pupil of Mrs. Osgood, who teaches Madame Ruders 
dorf’s method, also of J. R. Drake 

Miss Esther Gleason, pupil of I. V. Flagler, of Chatau 
qua, and Mr. F. W. Riesberg, New York, has been en 
gaged as organist of the First Baptist Church. She is not 
only a good organist, but is also a composer of considerable 
merit. 

a 

Gustavus Hall, who has been a successful teacher in 
voice culture for several years, is a busy man. As a pupil 
of Maestro Scafati, of the Conservatorio of Naples, and 
Maestro Paganni, of Milan, he won laurels on the stage 
in Italian and English opera, notably in the Parepa Rosa 
Company, and Strakosch Company, Clara Louise Kellogg 
Seguin and Hersee Company, Hess and Abbott Company 
and Ole Bull’s concerts. Mr. Hall is famous as a voice 
builder, and that he should be able to infuse to young 
artists some of that “feu sacre” with which he is imbued 
to such a high degree, is but natural 

Miss Leila Hayward is another of the indefatiga 
of teachers, who are veritable workers. She started classes 


} 


pie Class 


of pupils thirty years ago, many of whom are teachers 
now. She is a pupil of Wm. Brewster, in harmony and 
piano; also of Mr. Moelling, later of Rev. Mr. Latimar 
In 1888 she formed her classes into clubs, the Cecelia Club 
being formed by the eldest pupils, and she kept the same 
pupils in this club for ten years. The next club, called 
the Mozart Club, consists of Mozart pupils. The enter 
tainments Miss Hayward gives with this club are very in 
teresting. To the children who were given parts the in 
terest created is strong and abiding. Miss Hayward holds 
her public recitals at the Women’s Union. She makes an 
aim to make a sketch of one or more of the best com 
posers, the music being usually illustrated by herself or 


yne of her advanced pupils. We find on her program for 


advanced pupils selections from Liszt, Moszkowski, Schu 
bert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Raff, Rubinstein and others 

Closely connected with ter in her work is her sister 
Mrs. Etta Shew, but leading more to vocal instead of in 
She has given these operettas in 
“The Berry Pickers,” “Ar 


‘Prince 


strumental teaching 
town: “The Gipsy Queen,” 
Hour in Fairyland,” “The Merry Milkmaids,” 


Sprite.” 


Among the prominent musicians of our city Miss Ida 


] 


,oeddinghaus stands pre-eminent. To meet her person 
ally one finds her a charming lady, and so unassuming 
that I could hardly induce her to talk about herself. Hav 
ing studied in Cologne, Germany, with Friederich Gerns 
heim; Hiller, as director of the Conservatory; also spt nd 
ing two summers in that musical mecca—Weimar—attend 
ing Listt’s soirées 

Her intellectual students’ recitals, usually held at the 
Women’s Union, the Chapter House or the Twentieth 
Century Club Hall, are always attended by the most cul 


tured people 
* * * 


Miss Edith Ely, soprano of Westminster Church, sang 
at a meeting of the Civic Club. With a voice of great 
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power and phenomenal range and sweetness, she made a 
pleasing impression. She has a splendid physique for one 
so young, and I am sure she will become famous. Her 
talent is inherited, her mother being a fine pianist, and 
Miss Ely received her in 
structions from John Drake, a very popular teach f 


was a pupil of Jules Schulhoff 
voice culture in Buffalo 
> - > 


3UFFALO 


ORCHESTRA FOR | 
\ meeting was held recently at Music Hall, attended by 
thirty or more well-known musicians, at which arrange- 
ments were completed for the organization of an orchestra, 
which will give a series of six concerts in Buffalo this 
winter 
John Lund will be the conductor of the orchestra and 
Karl Hartfuer will be concertmeister Soloists will be 
engaged for each concert. They will be chosen from 
among the best artists in America this season, and the 
concerts will be given with a finish and completeness 
! 


which will be better than anything heard in Buffalo for 


several years 

4 musical program was given in the Normal Chapel, 
Fredonia, by the students in Miss Hillman’s music class 
Those who took part were Mr. Strong, Mrs. Landers 
Miss Noxon, Miss Mead, Miss Buss and Miss D 

* > > 

George Glaszmann, the conductor of the Liedertafel So 
ciety, began work with his fine body of singers last week 
The club is in good condition. and is preparing to give a 
oncert early in December. 


+ * * 


RocHester News 

Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, of Rochester, whose picture 
we find in the patriotic number of THe Mustcar Courter, is 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church, in Rochester 
and none have a more extended and enviable reputation 
than she has attained. Mrs. Fisher is a founder of the 
American Guild of Organists. She has opened a fine new 
studio with a two manual Odell organ, in the Powers Build 
ing, since her return from Paris. where she was a pupil of 
Guilmant 

At recent recitals held respectively at Rochester, Auburn 
and Avon, all the local papers speak of Mrs. Fisher in the 
highest terms of praise. In her programs we find selections 
from Alex. Guilmant, C. Saint-Saéns, Boellmann, Rous- 
seau, César Franck and others. Miss Margaret Bostw 
of Auburn, soprano soloist, who assisted Mrs. Fisher in her 
organ recitals, contributed greatly to the pleasure of the 
audiences by the good use she made of her clear soprano 
voice and the excellent selections in her repertory 


. . * 


Mrs. Katherine Hanford is another bright artist in mus 
cal Rochester A year ago she succeeded Miss Emily 
Winant as contralto at St. Thomas’ Church, in New York 
but her many friends and the musical public are glad to 
have her back in Rochester. The loveliness of her voice, 


| 


its freshness and warmth, her simple and unconstrained 


true artist. and her name is always 


manner proclaim her 


: welcome addition on concert programs. She is busy pre 


paring to sing a program for the St. Ambrose Society, Jac} 
son, Mich., In Chicago she will appear at a 
musical given at the Auditorium Hotel, December 5. Mrs 
Hanford is the contralto of the Third Presbyterian Church 
at Rochester. 
The Ladies’ 

November 9. thus commencing its thirteenth season 
KATHERINE RIESBERG 


December 1 


Afternoon Musicale. of Niagara Falls. met 


A Well Chosen Program. 
The concert last Tuesday evening in the East Greenwich 
(R. 1.) Academy, given by William Leonard Gray, director 
of the music department, assisted by Mrs. Mary Latimer 


1 


Grav. was enioved by a rge audience This was the ex 


ellent program: 
3eethoven 
Arthur Foote 
Arthur Foote 
Arthur Foote 
Chopin 


Sonate op 78 

I ove Me if T Live 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
Summer Longings 

Waltz in E minor 


Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1 Chopin 
Recitative, Cavatina, Caballetta Bellini 


(From Ta Sonnambula.) 
Liadow 
Chelius 


Music Box 
Twilight 

Militar-Marsch Schubert-Tausig 
Swiss Song Eckert 
Polonaise No. 2 Liszt 


Masons Hamlin 


“Repair 


Some Sauer Anecdotes. 


IKE nearly every great pianist, Sauer has had many 
droll experiences, which he is fond of relating 

In 1885 - said he to one ot ms I nds whet I 
stopped with Liszt in Weimar an extravagant Eng 
millionaire bet me that it was impossible to learn a p 
concerto within forty-eight hours, naturally, by heart. | 
accepted the wager for £100. He gave 1 the Sgambat 
Concerto, then entirely unknown by he very me 
that I am announced to play with the New York PI 
harmonic. I began to study it or M l t4Pe.M 
and played it on Wednesday afternoon in the “Weimar 
Orchestra Schule,” with orchestra f Liszt 
and a number of other musicians. A { mine, Mar 
chesa della Valle, is in possession of an exact copy 


Chopin’s hand. He was pretending that my hand wa 


exactly the same, so he engaged me to have my hand 


made also in gypsum; putting Chopin’s left and my rig] 
hand together they were completely alike to each other 
Even every little vein was marked in the same place 
quite impossible to find the slightest difference between 
them.” 

Here is another interesting anecdote told t« gentle 
man of this city, who met Sauer in Germany 

One day an old gentleman of ninety, wh me trom 
he South of Hungaria, fourteen hours by rail to Buda 
pest to hear me play, called at my hotel, nearly crying 
because he was not able to get a ticket for my con 


ert. Meanwhile I mace the gentleman comfortable in 


ny room with a good cigar. I went myself to procur: 





him a seat. ‘Every corner sold out in the great and small 
room of the Redoute, joined together,’ was the answe 

to my inquiry for a seat. ‘Then put him with me in the 
irtist room,’ I said. ‘But we have n rtist room thi 

evening, dear sir,’ replied the man in the music shop 1s 
this has been also sold out.’ There was decidedly no help 
for my old protegé. Neverthel I gave him a chance 
to hear me by repeating the whole program the next 
morning especially for hin Just a week later I was sum 

moned to Vienna by on f the well-known lawvers, whx 
communicated to me that the old gentleman died, leaving 
me a considerable sum.” 

Miss Agnes Miles. 

This finished pianist, who recently returr fr Europ: 
was born in Cedar Rapids, I wl ted ensa 
tion at eight years of age by her playing. W n but a very 
young girl she came to New York t tudy with Xaver 
Scharwenka, who was greatly pre d her talents 
ind predicted for her a great futur No doubt he be 
lieves his prophecy fulfilled, for he d after hearing her 
play before his departure for Europe that she left him a 
pupil, but returned a master (Meisterir For five years 
Miss Miles was one of Moritz M kowski’s favorite and 
foremost pupils By his lvi he | n t succes 
ful début in Berlin and London. The following speal 
for itself 

AUTOGRAPH LI From Mo VSKI 

During 1 period f five ye M re Mile has had 

truction in piano playing from me. She has been one 

f my very best pupils and through great artistic earnest 
ness and perfectly unflagging industr s greatly distin 
guished herself. By nature pre-emin ntly musically gifted 
she is now a thoroughly independent artist who at her 
public appearances in Ber] Bres! d nd ! il 
readv found. both with the nub! nd +} rit great and 
well deserved success. I release her now, with the best 
wishes and hopes for her future reer as pianist 

Mort Mos7Kowsn 
PARIS, July 27, 1808 

Miss M les will make her New York début this mont! 
At present she is busy filling a numb of engagements 
in the West. Last week she gave a recital in Williams 
port, Pa., with such great success that she repeated th 
recital, by general request, two days later 

Miss Miles is under the management of W. W. Thom 
301 and 302 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ROR SALE—Cetlo cae for masc room, also for tr 

port als« handsome double valnut rved mu 
stand Address A. B. C., Mustcat Courter, New York 
> 
| Nabe REPAIR A vocal expert of this city who has 
made special studies in that direction will repair 
} f.! <_ | 


voices that have been impaired either by false 


strain or neglect 


Vocalists who sing off pitcl in have this def 
died. No medicines, no diet, no operations of any I 


An easy, simple remedy, based upon the applicat 
legitimate methods that apply equally to the y 1 
nexperienced as well as to the trained singer Addr 


* care Tue Musicat Courter. 10 Union square 


Liszt, Church, Chapel, Parlor 


ORGANS. 








STANDARD (INSTRUMENTS, 
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’ * HE symphony season is again about to open, and there 


have 


every reason to hope for success. There 


been a few changes in the personnel of those responsible 


for the but it is fully understood that 


those who are in management now will work to the 


success of last year, 
best 
The resignation of Louis Lisser as presi- 
dent was certainly the that the 
has sustained, as much because of the tremendous person- 
sser worked 


of their ability 


most severe loss society 


ality of the man as of his executive ability. Li 


and that was justice, 


the 


with but one great object in view, 
included the the 
posers, living or dead, whose works were to be presented 

When he resigned from the post he tendered, in writing, 
a policy upon which to work, which it is only fair to state 
was followed to the letter, and if followed up in the future 


which orchestra and com 


public, 


there is no reason why the season should not be as suc- 
cessful as the last one was. 
Fritz Scheel, whose work is well known and appreci- 


ated, is again director, and Minetti, whose incisive and in 
telligent violinism and musicianship so well fits him for 


The 


been 


the chair of concertmaster, again holds this position 
concerts will be given at the Orpheum, which has 
and 


secured. 


selected on account of its seating capacity acoustics 
and the fact that the Tivoli could not be The 
business management has been placed with Harry Camp- 
bell, est disposal that could have been made 
of this onerous duty, for, if it with sat- 
concerned, it will be 


Clay & 


which is the | 
anyone can handle 
isfaction to all assuredly 


The 


parties 


Campbell sale of seats will be at Sherman, 
Co.’s. 
The first 


vember 17 


concert of the series of eight will occur No 


- * * 


The Heinrichs gave the last concert of this series yes 


terday afternoon, when they used the Orpheum as a con 
cert hall. It will be well understood that this was used 
just as the Symphony Society uses it, and had no con 


nection with the Orpheum management or attractions 
There has been no voice aginst the art of these people, 
who have given consummate satisfaction upon each appear- 
What lessons to be learned from Heinrich the singer 
Heinrich the 


ance, 


Heinrich the interpreter, and accompanist! 


what a repertory to be gained! 

It has been a great benefit to those attending the con- 
certs, because enough were given to be more than a pleas 
but to be a thorough education 


ure of enjoyment merely 


in the art of painting in song, for no one can 
think One 


return engagements may be hoped for after the return from 


iquarelle 


anything more refined or artistic. week of 


Los Angeles of the Heinrichs 


* * * 
The most interesting showing of pupils that has been 
given in San Francisco this season occurred Sherman 


Clay Hall last Saturday afternoon, when the ensemble class 
of Guilio These young women repre- 


sent young women who find enjoyment 


Minetti was heard 
teachers and society 


and great instruction in playing concerted music under such 


JOSEPH S. 


TUNG 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio, 
Opera. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East 6lst Street, 


NEW YORK. 








whose knowledge 


intelligent guidance as that of Minetti, 


in chamber music lore is vast. 


With the assistance of Arthur Weiss, ’cellist, and Miss 


\lice A. Walsh, a young mezzo soprano, the following 

program was given to a large audience of invited guests: 

Piano and violin sonata in G minor, op. 13 Grieg 
Miss Stella Brinn 

From Grief I Cannot Measure. . . Franz 


. Scarlatti 


Spesso vibra pel suo gioco... 


Miss Alice A. Walsh 
Trio in C minor, op. 64.. — Mendelssohn 
Mrs Sidne y Liebes 
Piano and violin sonata..... : C. Franck 
liss Ella Graves 
OS eee een ree, aaa a Tosti 
Miss A. Walsh 
Trio in G minor, op. I5.. Rubinstein 
Miss Dora Feldheim 
Miss Brinn is a pupil of Miss Ina Griffin; Mrs. Liebes 


and Miss Feldheim of S. G. Fleishman, and Miss Graves, 
whose work in the difficult 
really astonishingly intelligent and interesting, is a pupil of 
Miss Elizabeth Westgate. The work was so well done 
throughout that specializing would be difficult 


dangerous. 


sonata of César Franck was 


both and 


*_ * * 


During the week William Armstrong has been giving 
and interesting talks to the 
Yesterday Armstrong held the 
that 
at the 


valuable some of schools in 


out of town points un- 
divided interest of the 


Mills College 


very excellent 
head of the 


young girls at 


school, where Lisser is 


music department, and in consequence the music depart- 
ment is more than a mere empty name; it is a place where 
the musical education is of the very best obtainable on 
this coast. Pasmore is in charge of the voice and Minetti 
of the violin. 

Armstrong should be heard in all musical schools and 


colleges, for he is an inspirer and awakener of desires for 
improvement and work of serious nature. His language 
and unselfish, 


is simple and direct, his motives sincere and 


he is master of his subject. Hearing him speak seems to 
be a more direct contact with music 


contact which is both enjoyable and elevating 


and musicians, and a 
* . * 

Presented to me to-day was a photograph which stands 

on my desk and seems to demand a few words. It is the 

picture of Miguel Espinosa, and it is dated San Francisco, 


1881. At that time there was probably no more promising 
and sincere young artist on this coast than this young 
man, who came here from the Paris Conservatoire, where 


he was a pupil of Georges Mathias, and if I remember 


rightly he never got over the disappointment of having 


received the second instead of the first prize. He has 
long since gone from here, where, no one—not even those 
who still love him dearly—seem to know. Some say that 


he is dead; some say that he is caring for the plantation 
of his mother in Central or South America, but all talk 
in affection and admiration of the great artist and modest 
man that he was. 

And surely T have a right to add my appreciation 
was my teacher. 


SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL WORKS. 


Music and Manners in the Classical Period. 


He 


issayve. Ry Hewry Epwarp KrReneter. 12mo, $1.50. 
CoxTents : A Poet’s Music; Hayda in London; Reethoven and his 
Riographer: A Mozart Centenary; Da Ponte, Mozart's Librettist ; 


Reflections in Wiemar. 
Seribner’s Musical Literature List 
(184 pages), embracing books in every branch of Music and circular 
of Scribner’s Musical Reference Libraries, offered at very low prices. 
Sent free on application. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., 


K ALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET. 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 
Address 78 West 85th Street, New York. 


New York 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


One of those delightful evenings for which the Pasmore 
home is noted, occurred last night, when the most informal 
meeting of William Armstrong was the privilege and pleas 
ure extended an extremely limited number of guests. 
The program was highly interesting in so far as the most 


H. B. Pasmore, W. A 


Edward Schneider, 


of it consisted in compositions of 


Sabin, and some songs of now in 


Europe, all of whic h were very enjoyable Lisser contrib 


uted no small amount of pleasure by his consent to play 


scme Schumann numbers, which always reveal new beauties 


and new thoughts in his masterly hands. He also played with 


Hother Wismer the Grieg violin sonata, which received 
charming presentation. Wismer is an earnest worker, and 
a talented fellow, who has brought his violinism where he 


may be proud of it, 
Mrs 


standing 


Gardner sang the songs of Pasmore with under 


and grace. Mention must not be omitted of the 
talented Pasmore 


work Mary, the 


of tone, and 


Trio, who are gaining so rapidly in their 


violinist, is showing an immense growth 


1 


controls her cello wit 


Dorothy 1 wonderful 
authority. 

The guests present were Wm. Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs 
Lisser, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, Miss Ina Griffin, Wallace 
Robert Bien, Hother Wismer. and the writer 
* * * 


S.H. Fri 


Sabin, 


Il man 


tal 


The withdrawal of dlander from theatrica 


agement in this city 
will lose his 


and surmise as to whether San Franci 


genial personality, but it is stated that he will handle plat 
form attractions I am not informed as to whether 
this includes concerts or not is Friedlander is at 
present visiting his daughter Portland, Ore 
The firm managing the Baldwin. the Columbia. the Cali 
fornia, of San Francisco, and the McDonough, of Oakland 
is Gottlob Marx & Co., the company being Jos. Gottlob 
* * * 


On Sunday the magnificent new organ at St. Dominic’s 
will be heard in its completion, and to the best 
skillful hands of Dr. H. J. Stewart, who 


following program: 


advantage, in 


the will play the 


Sonata No. 1, in F minor, op. 66 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Allegro moderato « rios¢ 

Communion, in F, op. 11 Jules Grisor 
Fantasia and Fugue, in G minor Sach 
Preludio Corelli-Guilmant 
Andante, with variations Lemmens 
March Funebre, et Chant S yhiqu Guilmant 
Adagio, in G major Dienel 
In Paradisum Dubois 
Grand Cheeur Dialogue Eugene Gigout 

> * * 

Thursday morning Mrs. Henri | veather w g i 
lecture upon “Parsifal” at the hor M Masten, to a 
select class The next one of Mr Fairweatl *s fascinat 
ing talks will be upon “Tristar d Isold o the « 
place 

* * * 

The first vesper service at 5 P. M held in the Uni 
tarian Church of Alameda last Sunday Miss Westgate 
who is an indefatigable and original worker, is responsibl 
for the success of this innovation which will ntinue 
through November and December The notable num 
bers given were: 

Hymn of the Nuns Wely 
Miss Westgate 
Callest Thou Thus, O Master Mietzke 
Mrs. Lena Carroll Nicholsor 
Cavatina, violin, piano and orgar Raff 
Julius A. Haug, M Ella Graves, Miss Westgate 
O Love Divine Nevin 


Mrs Nicl 


Elevation in A flat Guilmant 


Mrs. Olive Reed ushman left on Monday for New 
York, where she expects to remain for about six mont! 
to sing, study and to hear everything 

x * * 
Frank Coffin, one of San Francisco's leading tenors 


has resigned from the Press Club Quartet, owing to the 


and of which by 


HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction 0 — 


WwW. WwW. THOMAS, 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


number of 


large pupils engagements 











Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
226 Hancock St., BROOKLYN. 


Eight Analytical Recitals, 


CHICKERING HALL, NEW YORK, Mondays at Eleven. 
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every right come his way. Rhys Thomas is singing in his 
place. 
* * * 

The first concert of the Capital Concert Series, of Sacra- 
mento, given by San Francisco artists, was given to a large 
audience. 

I append the excellent program: 


The Hills and Forests Are Dark’ning..............Franz 
My Love, Lay Thy Hand..........c0+00- .. Schumann 
’Twas in the Month of May.............. .. Schumann 
Andrew Bogart. 
Dat GG GON bik cetevvceacasce . Ponchielli 
(La Gioconda.) 
Olive Reed Cushman. 
Witch’s Dance pi ned waee Camere. . MacDowell 


BO tate ae MacDowell 
Robert Clarence Newell 
Oh, Swallow Flying South.............. .. Arthur Foote 
\ Red, Red Ross Hastings 


March Wind 


Mrs. Alfred Abbey 
Memories , ig ton re - Tosti 
Mr. Bogart. 

Grand Fantaisi« aire a Parish Alvars 
Mme. Breutschuck Marquardt 
. MacDowell 


. MacDowell 


The Sea oa ee4 oenee 

Phe Robin Sings in the Apple Tree. 

Mrs. Cushman 

Aria, La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc..........ceces SJemberg 
Mrs. Abbey. 

Duet from La Favorita..... SoG Wax see ene 

Mrs. Cushman and Mr. Bogart. 

Robert Clarence Newell, accompanist. 


.. -Donizetti 


Mr. Bogart, who is spoken of in glowing terms, is 
a pupil of Francis Stuart. He has not been heard in San 
Francisco yet this season since his return from London, 
where he is said to have met with success 


. oF 7 


The last meeting of the San Francisco Musical Club was 
made especially interesting, for in addition to the well- 
given program a delightful surprise was extended Miss 
Maude Smith, the very efficient president of this society, 
in the form of a giit of an exquisite lemonade pitcher and 
glasses in crystal and silver, not the least admirable of 
which was the little address given by Mrs. Mary M 
Posey, which I take pleasure in reproducing. The pro 


gram was devoted to Mendelssohn and was as follows: 


Songs 
On Wings My Fancy Ranges 
Lullaby 
Georgie W. Cope 
Essay 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
lelen E. Cowell 
Piano 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14 
Edith Manning 
Piano 
Scherzo, op. 10 
Songs Without Words, op. to 
Mrs. Edith Liebes 
Reading- 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Mrs. Allista Shed Langstroth 
Song— 
Suleika 
Grace Carroll 
Iwo Pianos 
Capriccio Brilliant, op. 22 


Stelle Brinn and Mrs. Liebes 
Mrs. Langstroth’s reading was splendid; she is a reader 


of rare gifts, and her insight and revelation of Shakes- 





peare’s subtle wit was only possible to a student and an 
artist. The number given by Miss Brinn and Mrs. Liebes 


was excellently given; both ladies have good interpreta 
tion and musical sense with enough technic to carry them 
through with credit to themselves and to their teachers 

es ¢ @ 

One of the best amateur performances it has been my 
pleasure to witness for a long time was given at the Eng- 
glish Lutheran Church, all of this week. The libretto, 
which has wit and snap all the way through, was written 
and arranged by J. C. Fyfe, the organist and choirmaster 
of this church. The music was adapted and selected from 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Che Pianist’s First and Scond Year. 


A collection of forty-seven care- 
fully graded and fingered pieces. 

Edited by LOUIS OESTERLE. 
Price, $1.00 net; CLOTH, $2.00 NET 
(Containing music by the following authors: Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Karganoff, Mendels- 


sohn, Mozart, Ravina, Reinecke, Reinhold, Thomé, 
Tschaikowsky, Wilm, Wolff, &c.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES OF 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION of Musical Classics. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Gilbert & Sullivan’s operas “The Sorcerer,” ‘“lolanthe,” 
“Princess Ida” and “Trial by Jury’; De Koven’s romantic 
operas “The Knickerbockers” and “Rob Roy,” John Far- 
mer’s fairy opera “Cinderella”’ and other sources; the 
entertainment included ‘cello solos, vocal and elecutionary 
selections, and, taken altogether, it was charming from be 
ginning to end. 

Miss Stelle Brinn was the pianist, Mr. Fyfe the organist 
and director, and Clarence C. Peterson the stage director 
The following young ladies and gentlemen discharged their 
roles with great credit to all concerned: 

Misses Nancy A. Place, Helene Nielsen, Rae Brinn, Mae 
Lohsen, Emma Thierbach, B. Von Bremen, Helen Wet 
tig, Jennie Hedberg, Grace G. Merry, Pauline Schumach 
er, Juliette Mergenthaler, Ida Schumacher, Ida Lind, Gret 
chen Sichlau, Cecil Carter, Mattie Hultberg, Rose Son 
dag, Ada Ryan McJeska, Rosie Sparling, Messrs. Robert 
slair, C. C. Peterson, J. C. Hines, H. T. Hesselmeyer, J 
Dickman, Robert Park, Martin Nuhrenberg, Edward 
Cherry, Albert Nielsen, Robert Gilchrist, Andrew Kerr, 
J. L. Terkelson, B. G. Somers, Henry J. Schumacher, Bert 
Georges, Master Auguste Gerhardt, Master Harold Hoff 
mann and Master Gustav Blanckenburg 

EmIcig Francis BAUER. 


Mrs. Dora E. Phillips’ Concert. 


Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, assisted by Leo Schulz, violon 
cellist; Otto Jacob, baritone, and Herman Spielter, pianist 
and accompanist, will give a concert in Chickering Hal 
[The program will contain compositions by Schubert 
Liszt, Bizet, Fitzenhagen, Leoncavallo, Klein, Franz 


Gounod, Davidoff, Bruch and Loewe 


Hanchett’s Analytical Course. 

At the fourth recital in the analytical course, which D1 
Iienry G. Hanchett is now giving in Chickering Hall, this 
city, and before the Brooklyn Institute, in the Art Building 
m Montague street, in addition to the usual number of 
piano selections illustrative of “counterpoint” he will have 
the assistance of M. W. Bowman, tenor, who will sing 
Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn” and Allitsen’s \ Song o 
rhanksgiving.”” Mr. Bowman was also to have sung in the 
recital announced by the board of education for Dr. Han 
chett in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, of Harlem, on Wednesday, 
November 16, and doubtless did so most acceptably. At 
Dr. Hanchett s course in Harlem every seat in the hall is 
occupied 

Richard Byron Overstreet's Recital. 

Richard Byron Overstreet, a talented pupil of F. X 
Arens, is abotit to start for Berlin to continue his studies 
here under Julius Hey. Next Friday afternoon, at 3 
o'clock, Mr. Overstreet, assisted by Mrs. G. W. Bosko 
witz, Miss Frances M. Hoyt, Miss Grace E. Hoyt and 


F. X. Arens, will give a concert in the studio of M1 


Arens, No. 305 Fiith avenue. This well chosen program 

will be given: 

Aus Holberg’s 
..orieg 


Piano Suite, « 
Zeit 
Praeladium 
Sarabande 
Rigaudon 
Air (from Samson), Honor and Arms Handel 
Faith in Spring Schubert 
My Abode Schubert 
Violin solo ° 
Prize Song (irom Die Meistersinger)..Wagner-Wilhelm} 
Mazurka Wieniawsk 


p. 40 (for four hands) 


Prayer (from Lohengrin) Wagner 
Longings Rubinstein 
The Watch Loewe 
Gypsy John Clay 


Piano Solo 

Clair de Lune 

Moto Perpetuo 

When Love Is Gone 

Recitative and aria (from Queen of Sheba), She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness 


MacDowell 
Macl Jowell 


Hawley 


Gounod 





VON 


45 





Broadway Theatre. 


THe Jerrerson De ANGELIS OPERA COMPANY. 


66 HE JOLLY MUSKETEER?’” is the title of the new 

T comic opera by Julian Edwards, book by Stainislaus 
Stange, produced for the first time Monday evening by 
the Jefferson De Angelis company, with the following 
ast: 
Francois, Marquis de Chantilly, captain of the 

King’s Own Musketeers”.....Van Rensselaer Wheele1 
Henri, Count de Beaupret, lieutenant of “King’s 

Own Musketeers” Jefferson de Angelis 


Capote, corporal of the “King’s Own Muske 
: Winfield Blake 


teers . 
(Antoine i ( Joseph Smiley 
\l usketeers -« 

Gaston ae i Ole Norman 


Vidot Blanc, proprietor of the “Cafe Richelieu, 
Harry Macdonough 


Yvette, his daughter eel aac ...-Maud Hollins 
Verve, his niece Bertha Waltzinge 
Marie )...Edith Hendee 


Flower Girls 
Jacqueline : {.Helen Frederick 


The work is very tuneful and abounds with excellent 
horuses and good instrumentation, in which Mr. Ed 
wards shows great skill. The opera was conducted spirit 


edly by the composer. A very large and appreciative au 
dience was present, and encores were plentiful 

Mr. De Angelis was overflowing with fun, and at the 
end of the first act he and the authors were obliged to 
uppear together on the stage, Mr. De Angelis, after much 
persuasion, making a short but delightful few remarks full 


ot feeling 


ns successes 


Phe « pera will no doubt prove one ol this sea 


The Cosmopolitan Orchestra. 
Albertus Shelley, the violinist, who is a member of the 


ty of the New York College of Music, is organizing 


iestra which is to be called The Albertus Shelley 


Cosmopolitan Orchestra It is his purpose to bring to 
gether in this organization talented young men, who are 
ambitious and serious, and who will study with a view ol 
iking it a permanent and high-class orchestra Mr 
Shelley has issued a neat little book which tells all about 
plans and gives much information regarding his pro 

ct He is engaged in a laudable undertaking and is 


indantly qualified to make a success oi it 
The Lotus Club’s Eatertainments. 

[he Lotus Club has had the reputation, and still re 
is it, of being one of the celebrated clubs in the world 
During the winter “the smokers” at this club will be ex 
eedingly interesting. Most of the artists from the Metro 
politan Opera Company, as well as those irom the Ger 

Opera Company, will be in attendance Musical 
dinners will be given during this season to some of the 
greatest musicians now in the country, and taking all in 
all the entertainments in prospect at the Lotus promise to 
tempted during previous seasons 


exceed anything ever att 





The genial manager, Townsend H. Fellows, has just had 
the honor conferred upon him of being made a member 
{f the music committee of this club having these arrange 


ments in charge The committee consists of Dr. W. W 


Walker, chairman; Fendall S. Pegram, secretary; William 
Henry White, H. M. Fraser, E. H. Low, A. F. Souther- 
and, Wm. T. Carlton, Townsend H. Fellows, John El 
derkin, Chester S. Lord, David Liebmann, Oscar B 
Weber, J. E. Dodson, Maj. James B. Pond and Victor 


Herbert 


Miss ROSS! GISCH, 


Solo Violinist. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


636 Columbus Av., near 90th St., 
NEW YORK, or 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


LENNER 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Geachers of 





LANGUAGES, SOLFEGGIO-+»-DICTION 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 


Sole authorized representative in America. 


40 Stuyvesant St.—l0th St. and 2d Ave., 


NEW YORK. 




















Miss Clara Louise Kozlay. 
Miss Clara Louise Kozlay, soprano of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, sang “The Good Shep- 
herd,” by Barri, last Sunday evening, and was compli- 
mented by many on the decided impovement in her sing- 
ing since studying with Mme. Lena Doria Devine. 
John W. Clarke. 

John W. Clarke, tenor, is studying with Mme. Lena 
Doria Devine at present, and is engaged for many notable 
concerts this winter. His singing of the “Holy City” and 
Bohm’s “Dein” at the Terrace Garden recently received 
double encores. 

A Noted Young Pianist. 

Harry Graboff, the remarkable young 
a pupil of Alexander Lambert, will give a piano recital at 
Carnegie Hall early in December. Although only four- 
teen years old, he will play a program embracing such 
works as the Fantaisie in F by Chopin, Grieg’s Concerto 
in A and one of the Transcendantes Studies by Liszt. 

Miss Louise Gehle. 

Miss Louise Gehle, the contralto, has been in active 
demand since her début this She sang at the 
Church of the Ascension October 25, and at the First 
Methodist Church of Mount Vernon the 27th. Her sing- 
ing of “Angus Macdonald” has hit the present popular 
patriotic element, and she includes this number on all her 


pianist, who is 


season. 


programs by popular request. 
Mrs. Mina Schilling’s Excellent Work. 

Mina Schilling sang November 5 at the Columbia Club, 
Fifth avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-seventh street, 
before a large and brilliant audience. Her numbers on 
the program were “Berceuse,” Jocelyn (violin obligato 
by Max Karger); ‘Matinata,” Tosti, and Finale, “Faust.” 
After the trio the enthusiasm was tremendous, and cheer 
upon cheer arose for an encore, which Mrs. Schilling, 
Mr. Van Hoose and Graham Reid granted. 

Max Bendheim. 

Max Bendheim, who is a teacher of several of the best 
singers in this country, reports an exceedingly busy sea- 
Mr. Bendheim is one of the successful teachers, and 
his pupils are receiving recognition everywhere, not only 
in concert, but likewise in opera. Miss Zetti Kennedy, 
one of his most promising younger pupils, has just been 
engaged under a three years’ contract with the Castle 
Square Opera Company to do leading roles. She possesses 
a beautiful voice, and will certainly be heard from in the 
near future as one of America’s first opera singers. 


Townsend H. Fellows’ Activity. 

“Busy!” is still the watchword at the Townsend H. 
Fellows Choir Agency. Numbers of singers are daily enroll- 
ing their names on the books. Strangers who have come 
into the office during the week were greatly impressed at 
the business activity which pervades this bureau. The 
number of singers registered this year greatly exceeds 
that of last year, and when the busy months of January, 
February and March arrive it will prove no easy task to 
It is therefore wise for those who 


son 


register all who apply 
wish to enter the agency to enroll their names as early as 
possible in order to be in line for such work as may pre- 
sent itself before this exceedingly busy season. This 
great success is undoubtedly due to the fact that this agency 
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JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprano. 
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3 Concert Pianiste. 
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** The Persian Garden.”’ 
Artists : Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evetyn Evans, Contraito. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charles W. Clark, Baritone, 
and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 


Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. ; 


is licensed and doing business in accordance with the laws 
of the State. For this reason singers coming to the city 
with the view of obtaining church positions feel more con- 
fident in placing their names with a thoroughly reliable 
bureau. A number of singers have been placed during the 
past week by this agency, and many voices have been 
heard by church committees who have not yet fully de- 
cided as to whom they will select. 
De Treville in ‘‘La Boheme.’’ 

This American girl, who was such a hit in “Aida” during 
the two weeks it was on the boards at the American Thea- 
tre, will next be heard in the above opera. Her appearance 
is awaited with interest on November 28, and judging by 
her singing and acting in “Aida,” much may be expected 
of her. Combining a soprano voice of unusual range and 
brilliancy, with intuitive dramatic temperament, and appre- 
ciation of musical finesse, this young woman is on the 
high road to operatic fame. 


Winning Great Success. 

That ever popular tenor, Willis E. Bacheller, is quickly 
making a name for himself. He has been giving a series 
of recitals through Maine towns, with the assistance of 
his wife, and financial and artistic success greeted him on 
every appearance. From the moment Mr. Bacheller made 
his début at the Worcester Festival with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra he has been making rapid strides to the 
front. With a pure tenor voice, clear and strong—the 
power and quality particularly adapted to oratorio and con- 
cert music—together with easy style and graceful personal 
appearance, Mr. Bacheller is bound to make his way 

Madame Von Klenner’s Pupils. 


Last Wednesday morning the pupils of Madame Von 
Klenner appeared in the first of a series of morning song 
Miss L. V. Watt, Mrs. E. A. Bulen, Mrs. F. M 
Rodgers, Har- 


recitals. 
Avery and the Misses Reitmayer, Cecelia 
rison, Harriette Duffy, Thorpe, Gaedstein, Sohat, Eleanor 
Creden, Knapp and Ilgen gave songs by Massenet, Nevin, 
B. O. Klein, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns and other well-known 
composers. A attention 
which had evidently been paid to the diction and the ex- 
traordinary versatility in the rendition of the songs in Ital- 
ian, French and German. Most of the pupils are students 
in the language department of the Von Klenner School of 
Music, hence their proficiency in enunciation. 

The next musicale will be given early in December, 


noticeable thing was the great 


when the program will consist of operatic selections 


A Promising Enterprise. 

Baroness de Packh and Prof. Maurice Gould have or- 
ganized an “Operatic Club,” the aim of which is to study 
operatic music, also part songs and church music, for the 
The club meets 
the 


amusement and edification of its members. 

once a week, on Thursday at 8 P. M., at 
spacious studio, No. 174 East Seventy-fiith street. 
were numerous applications for membership last Thursday, 


3aroness’ 
There 


and many excellent singers are among the first members 
Quartets and ensemble music, performed by members of 
the club, will be heard at the Baroness’ musicales, which 
will be a new feature of these delightful events. As the 
fee for membership is very moderate, and the weekly dues 
are within everyone’s reach, the studio such a suitable place 
for meetings and the teachers so competent and congenial, 
there is no doubt that the undertaking will prove success- 
ful. Applications are received and voice trials for the 
club made at the studio, No. 174 East Seventy-fifth street, 
every Thursday evening at 8 o'clock 


Bertram Resumes. 

Miss Helen Bertram, who was forced to take a two 
weeks’ vacation, on acount of the death of her husband, 
E. J. Henley, rejoined the Bostonians in Washington. 
Since then Miss Bertram has written to her teacher, Ma- 
dame Pappenheim, and reports that she is in good voice 
and health. This is gratifying, and also the news of her 
continued success, wherever she appears. The Philadelphia 
Times writes, November 8: “The particular novelty of the 
cast was that delightful singer, Miss Helen Bertram, who 


Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists : 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 





Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


.. Drake, Violin Virtuoso. 
EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contraito, 
Mme, JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist. 
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Other papers give 
This 


won a triumph in the part of Yvonne.’ 
similar reports of the young artist’s great success. 
young and rising singer’s success is emphatic testimony of 
the excellence of the Pappenheim method 

A Syracuse Engagement. 

The well-known “Apollo Sixteen,” Wm. R. Chapman, 
conductor, has been booked by W. W. Thomas, of Carne 
gie Hall, to sing at Syracuse, N. Y., December 15. 
Blumenberg, violoncellist, will assist. 

Harry Parker Robinson. 

Harry Parker Robinson’s singing at the musicales in the 
Hotel Majestic this week has been much admired. He will 
sing at the next meeting of the Gamut Club, November 26 
Mr. Parker will be heard in public frequently this week. 

Leonora von Stosch. 
Leonora von Stosch, the violinist, who has been in Eu- 


Louis 


rope the past five years, will return to America this week 
She studied for som« 
made wonderful im 


and will again enter the concert field. 

time in Leipsic, and is said to have 

provement in her art. 
Strengthening Its Forces. 

A very important engagement has recently been made by 
the management of the American Theatre, by adding to 
the strength of the for the performances of 
‘Faust,” which will take place the week of December 12, 
Oscar Philip Regneas, to take the part of Mephistopheles 
Mr. Regneas has been studying during the past years for 
grand opera with Oscar Saenger, and this will be his first 
He has a beautiful voice, with 


company, 


appearance in New York. 
plenty of dramatic fire, and just the quality necessary for 
the mocking fiend. There is no doubt of Mr. Regneas’ suc 
cess. 

Grand opera bassos are not too plentiful, especially those 
born and trained in America, so the career of Mr. Regneas 
will be watched with interest. He is another gifted singe 


from Oscar Saenger’s studio. 
Harry Parker Robinson Pupils. 


Of the last recital in Grand Rapids, given by pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, the Democrat said: “The pro 
gram as printed in the Democrat last Sunday was carried 
out and each number gave perfect satisfaction, those given 
by the pupils indicating the careful and skilled training of 
their teachers. The chorus work was admirable, the six 
selections presenting a pleasing variety, one being Schu 
mann’s ever popular ‘Gypsy Life.’” The Herald said in 
part: “Mr. Robinson's chorus sang in public for the first 
time, and the work was smooth and finished, each number 
being rendered with a musicianly style worthy of an older 
organization. 

“The closing number was given by thx 
Summer,’ by Moir, and ‘The Miller’s Wooing,’ by Fanning, 
both of which were given with delicacy of touch and shad 


chorus Sweet 


ing almost equal to solo work.” 


Wirtz’s Second Recital. 
This occurs this Saturday evening at his spacious studio 
2166 Seventh avenue, when Mr. Wirtz will analyze and 
critically upon the I 


inner construction of the 
various numbers of the following program 


comment 


Seethoven 
Chopin 
Chopin 


Sonata, op. 27, No. 2.. 
Polonaise, op. 53..... 
Fantaisie Impromptu 
Three Etudes— 
Op 25, No 
Op. 25, No 
Op. 10, No. 
Humoreske 


Chopin 
Chopin 
... Chopin 
Schumann 


uN 


Einfach und Zart. Intermezzo 
Schumann 
Mendelssohn 
. Leschetizky 
Stavenhagen 
Schubert- Liszt 


Aufschwung ; 
Caprice, E minor. 
Les Deux Alouettes 
Caprice 
Erl King ol ae "eRe 
A Powers Musicale. 

On Tuesday afternoon last an impromptu “afternoon of 
music” was given by Francis Fischer Powers, in honor 
of his pupils from Denver, Col., who studied with Mr. Pow 
ers at his summer class in that city during the summer 
months, and who have come East to continue their studies 
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Mary WoodChase, Herman Kurztisch, Mabelle Crawford, 


Contralto. 
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under him. The affair was given in the splendid music 


rooms of Mr. Powers, in Carnegie Hall, and was partici- 


pated in by Miss Genevieve Brady, Miss Lila Routt, Mas- 


ter Earl Gulick, Geo. G. Daland and Mr. Powers. 


The singing cf these advanced pupils was in the nature of 


a musical treat, and Master Gulick’s renditions occasioned 
much delight. The progress of this young gentleman of 
ten has been most rapid under Mr. Powers, and at his 
lesson hours Mr. Powers’ studios are fairly besieged by per 
sons anxious to hear him sing. Among those present were 


ex-Governor and Mrs. Routt, Miss Rouit, Mrs. J. A. Myers, 


Miss Myers, Mrs. Geo. Twitch, Miss Jean Twitch, Miss 
May Lemer (all of Denver), Mrs. J. Gilbert Gulick, Mrs. 
Zimmerman, Mr. and Mrs. Brady, Mrs. Harry Berlin and 
Miss Brown. 

Mrs. Virgil’s Recitals. 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil announces two piano recitals to be 
given in Brooklyn at the Young Women’s Christian As 
sociation Hall, on the evenings of November 18 and 
and in New York at Carnegie Lyceum, on the evenings 
of November 22 and <Y Phe programs, as usual, are 
highly interesting and of intrinsic musical worth. The 
first recital will be given by Miss Bessie Benson and Miss 
Marjorie Parker, the second by Miss Lucille Smith and 
C. Virgil Gordon. Invitations may be secured by apply 
ing to the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street, 
New York. 

A Pittsburg Composer’s Success. 


Here is the result of the Pittsburg Art Society's musical 


prize contest: $150, Prelude to Goethe's ‘Faust, Ad 
M. Foerster; “Overture to Shakespeare’s ‘Richard IIL,’ 
Fidelis Zitterbart, both for orchestra. $50, “I Love 


Thee,” song, Ad. M. Foerster. $50, Caprice, for piano, 
Fidelis Zitterbart. Judges, Walter Damrosch, Arthur 
Foote and Victor Herbert Ihe orchestra prize is divided 
Mr. Foerster, who is so fortunate as to win two of the 
prizes, has written some notable compositions, one ot 
which was played and commended warmly by Frederick 
Archer. He is to be congratulated upon his success, 


he had to compete in this contest with many fine con 


posers. 
Hadden-Alexander Pupils. 

Miss Dorothy Geyser, of Swanton, Ohio; Miss Walker, 
of Kenton, Ohio, and Harry Briggs, of Lincoln, Neb., 
have come on to study the piano with Mrs. Hadden-Alex 
ander. She will give an “interpretative recital” with Miss 
Elise West, reader, at Madison, N. J., November 23, and 
will play for the Manuscript Society in January, and the 
Brooklyn Institute, with Max Heinrich, in March. On 
the occasion of her recital at Lake Erie College, the 
Cleveland Plaindealer said: 

The first artists’ recital at Lake Erie College and Sem 
inary was given on Friday evening by Mrs. Stella Hadden 
Alexander, of New York city, a pianist who is winning 
praise on every hand for her remarkable combination of 
strength, intellectual power and emotional color. The 
generous program on Friday evening was largely the ro 
mantie music of the modern school. Mrs. Alexander ad 
ded to the interest of the compositions by her apprecia- 
tive comments for the benefit of the students in music 
She was in herself an insipration to musical study, for she 
is one of the best products of our American life developed 
in the musical atmosphere of Germany and under the best 
instruction in America. She stands among our best women 
artists both in technic and musical temperament. 


The W. W. Thomas Musical Agency. 

The W. W. Thomas Musical Agency and Choir Ex- 
change, of New York, will open new offices in the Kim- 
ball Building, Chicago, next Thursday. The Chicago 
offices will be in charge of Charles St. Encken, who will 
give up a very lucrative position as tenor in the choir of 
the Fifth Avenue Brick Church to devote his entire time 
to this enterprise. He was formerly a resident of Chi 
cago, so he goes back to his old friends. He is not only 
a capital musician and very agreeable singer, but a genial 


THIRTEENTH TOUR.—<= 


SOUSA 


AND HIS 


BAND. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductes. 


OFFICES: 
Astor Court, New York City 


November 20, Milwaukee, Wis., Mat. and Eve . Davidson Theatre 
November 21, Racine, Wis., Evening, Belle City Opera House. 
November 22. Freeport, Ill., Matinee, Germania Opera Mouse. 
November 22, Rockford Iil., Evening, O ra Hoose. 

November 23, Beloit, Wis., Matinee, Wilson's Opera House. 
November 23, Elgin, Mm. Evening, t igin Opera House. 

November 24, LaPorte, Ind., Matinee, Hall's Opera House. 
November 24, Elkhart, Ind., Evening, Bucklin Opera House 
November 25, Wabash, Ind.. Matinee, MNarter'’s Opera House, 
November 25, Marion, Ind., Evening. The Grand Theatre. 
November 26, Anderson, ind., Matinee, Grand Opera H. use. 
November 26, Indianapolis, Ind., Evening, Tomlinson Hall. 
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man who is always a favorite in society. Mr. Thomas has 
chosen the right man as his representative in the Western 
metropolis. 

The New York offices are full of business. The agency 


has been successful in securing engagements for most of the 


singers who have applied for positions. Some oi those 
who are now singing with the Castle Square Opera 

pany were placed by this agency, as were also many others 
who are filling positions in choirs. Mr. Thomas has 
periected a plan whereby all who register in the New York 
ottice will be registered free of charge in the Chicag 
office, and vice versa. This should prove a highly ad 


Vantageous arrangement 
Mile. Corradi Honored. 

Mile. Henriette S. Corradi has been re-elected chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee of the Womans P1 
Club, of Greater New York, for the fith tume 

Cecile Lorraine. 
Cecile Lorraine sang last week at Mrs. Barbour’s re 


ception, which was given to Vice-President Ho 
5 


lonna will sing at 


wile. Next week the fair prima 
Louis and will also be the soloist of Herbert’s symphony 


certs in Pittsburg. 


Cantata Musical Society. 


The concert of the Cantata Musical Society Joseph B 
Zellman, director, will take place on January 10, 1899, in 
stead of in December, as previously announced. The club 


numbers 100 voices, and has engaged many eminent vocal 
and instrumental artists for this concert 
Two Scherhey Pupils Sing. 

At the Gessellig-Wissenchaftlicher Verein, on Novemder 
io, Miss Louise Mengel, the w known contralt \ir 
Scherhey’s promised bride), and Peiedasieh Fuchs, lyric 
tenor, of whom wonderiul things were said, both sang 


to the gratification of the large audienc« 


A Busy Baritone. 

Herbert Miller, a prominent baritone pupil oi Francis 
Fischer Powers, is making rapid progress this season in 
us WOTK He has booked several song recitals nd 
is negotiating for a number of oratorio engagements He 
is under the management of W. W. Thomas, of Carnegi 
Hall. 

Anita Lioyd. 

Anita Lloyd, who has appeared in numerous concerts 
n Europe with Georg Liebling, Teresina Tua, Xaver 
Scharwenka and other well-known artists, has decided to 
make New York her home. She is recommended by De 

Artot, of Paris, and Otto Lessmann, of Berlin. Her 
voice is a dramatic soprano of excellent quality 
Leontine Gaeriner. 

[his favorite violoncello virtuoso has as many engag¢ 
ments as she can well take care of. She is booked to play 

night in Newark, N. J., and next Sunday will appear 
with the Schubert Club, of New York The night of 
msport, Pa., after 


November 22 she will play in Willi: 
which she will return to New York for another appear 
ance here in the Metropolitan Opera House 

Mme. von Kienner’s Reception. 

Cards of invitation to a reception for next Friday evening 
have been issued by Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner. 
It will be held at her studio and will serve to introduce 
Miss Douglass Putnam, the young American harpist, who 
has lately arrived from Paris, and who played with great 
success in Europe She is known in the art world as the 
original of the painting exhibited in the French Salon of 
1898 of a lady standing by her harp. Miss Putnam’s harp 
playing is referred to as “phenomenal” by several trans-At 
lantic music critics. Madame von Klenner has arranged 
an excellent program for next Friday evening 

Schenck in Tuxedo. 

Elliott Schenck opened his lecture season on Friday last 
in Tuxedo, where he went through “Rhinegold,” and 
“Walkiire,” to the delight of his listeners. A large and 

shionable audience was present, and showed their aj 
preciation and interest by breaking in upon Mr. Schenck 
on several occasions with spontaneous applause. Mr 


Schenck’s clear, concise exposition of his subject, and his 
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MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, November 12, 1898. 
ER MAJESTY’S is the name of a new uptown thea- 
tre which opened its doors for the first time on Mon- 
day evening last. The structure is one of the largest of its 
kind in the Dominion of Canada, and one of the hand- 
somest on this continent. The latter statement was given 
by Mr. McElfatrick, the architect, of the well-known firm 
of J. B. McElfatrick & Son, of New York, who claims that 
with the exception of the Auditorium, in Chicago, they 
have built every leading theatre on this continent. One 
of the main features of the building is the stage, which is 
one of the largest I ever saw, the acoustic property being 
excellent. The building is controlled by a joint stock 
company, and is under the sole management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Murphy. 

The audience was the most fashionable that has ever 
gathered within the walls of a house of amusement in this 
city. Wealth, fashion and beauty were all present. Before 
the curtain was raised Mr. Murphy, the manager, came 
on the stage and introduced His Worship, Mayor Pre- 
fontaine, who was wildly applauded, and gave the follow- 
ing speech: 

‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I have always as a citizen 
been proud of Montreal; it is only natural, since my fellow 
citizens did me the honor of appointing me to be their 
Chief Magistrate, that my proper pride in our city of great 
accomplishments and much greater possibilities should 
have been intensified. 

“T can candidly say that I have never felt prouder of our 
beautiful city and of the honorable position her good citi- 
zens have called me to than I do at this moment, when 
called upon in the presence of so much that is representa- 
tive of the intelligence, the culture, the wealth, the en- 
terprise and the public spirit of Montreal to dedicate to its 
really noble use this magnificent temple of a high and ele- 
vating art. 

‘This immense audience and this beautiful theatre are 
at once a credit to the city and a proof that Montreal is 
progressing, not only in mere material prosperity, but in 
art, in culture and in those gentle refinements which dis- 
tinguish the real progress of benign civilization from the 
apparent prosperity of mere commercial advancement. 

“As Mayor of Montreal, I am proud of this beautiful 


theatre, because I realize that it is the product of Montreal 
enterprise, and largely, if not entirely, of local art. The 
interior decorations, all will admit, are a credit to Mon- 


treal taste and will be a lasting monument to the skillful 
local artists who executed the delicate work. 

“The Athenians were naturally proud of the first per- 
manent theatre erected in the world, 500 years before 
Christ, and proud not only because of its immense size— 
for it could seat 30,000 people—but because the theatre 
was a proof of the national advance in the gentle arts. 

“So should we be proud of Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
we are proud of it I am sure, and need I add, we are proud 
of the name that has been chosen for it, for nowhere in 
those broad dominions over which the sun never sets is 
there a community more devoted to the person and the 
pure and noble throne of Queen Victoria than our good 
population of Her Majesty’s devotedly loyal city of Mon- 
treal. It gives me great pleasure then to be present on 
this occasion and to dedicate this stately, capacious and 
well equipped edifice to the art that 

Holds as ‘twere 

The mirror up to nature. 
answers and educates, and that makes a really useful and 
practical contribution to the material progress of the 
world by affording the relaxation that worn out humanity 
justly requires.” 

Miss Reynolds, an elocutionist, read the prologue, which 
was prepared for the occasion by Dr. George Murray, of 
McGill University. 

The curtain was raised while the orchestra played 
Save the Queen.” 

‘The Ballet Girl” was chosen for the opening week. The 
performance does not call for any special comment. The 
nee seemed to be pleased with it and enjoyed them- 

ves 

“Mr Murphy in speaking to your corre spondent said: 
“I will try and book all the musical attractions I can 

I have booked for the following week Francis Wil- 
‘The Little Corporal’; the week after De Koven’ s 


“God 


get 
son, in 


tuneful opera, ‘The Highwayman.’ I am also negotiat- 
ing with Maurice Grau to bring a cast from the Metro- 
politan Opera House to give a series of five pertorm- 
ances. li [ succeed it will be the most important event of 
the season.” 
With this new theatre Montreal will have 
houses, and the same number oi music hails. 
The committee of the Philharmonic Society held its 
general meeting recently. ‘Lhe following omcers were 
elected: Honorary president, H. Mackenzie; president, Cap- 
tain W. H. Benyon; vice-president, A. W. tiooper; com- 
mittee, Chas. Cassils, N. J. Power, William C. McIntyre, 
A. Browning, G. F. Benson and A. Haig Sims. Mr. 
Browning has retired from the post of secretary-treasurer 
and has been succeeded by F. C. Ward-Whate. 
‘lhe works chosen for the coming season 
Messiah,” for Christmas week; ‘The Creation,” about the 
middie of the season, and “Samson” will be one of the 
works for the spring festival. Another work is yet to be 
chosen. The first rehearsal of “Samson” took place on 
Monday evening, under the baton of Mr. Couture. . 
Ernest du Domaine, violinist, gave a concert recently in 
the Karn Hall. He was assisted by Miss Marie Hollinshead, 
soprano; Miss Abbott, pianist, and R. Wilkes, baritone 
The following was the program: 


five play- 


are: “The 


Sonata in F, for piano and violin.................... -Grieg 
Miss Abbott and Ernest du Domaine 
Song, How Fair Art Thou.......... ; Weidt 
Mr. Wilkes 


from Fantaisie Ecossaise...... Max Bruch 
Mr. du Domaine. 

Song, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 

Miss Marie Hollinshead. 


Violin solo, Andante 


Saint-Saens 


Violin solos— 





ED. cc cccccccsctoepeevesscesvens Svendsen 
PE ivcunpsweceosenes wdkindeiisenbtem bilan Pierne 
Mr. du Domaine 

Songs— 
ie Old Love Song.. .Chandon 
CPOSRING, cc cccvccscecvecs Chandon 
Senp, Sip Tile ciel Wii ccccetecdnsunsdidsscsccesess Frances Allitsen 

fiss Marie Hollinshead. 

Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen.............+e0+++- Sarasate 


Mr. du Domaine. 
Co Eee ew 
Mr. du Domaine. 
With piano and organ accompaniment 


Sebccorosase .- Schumann 


Violin solo, 


1 admire Mr. Domaine’s quality of tone, his technic and 
his bowing, but not his style of interpretation. His per- 
formance as a whole does not call for any comment. Miss 
\bbott being somewhat handicapped by her neighbor did 
the best she could in the sonata. Her accompaniments to 
the other selections were all that could be desired. Miss 
Hiollinshead, notwithstanding suffering from a severe cold, 
sang the celebrated aria, “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,’ 
gloriously, and received well-deserved applause This 
popular singer has been very busy this season so far. 
There is hardly a concert in the city that she does not ap- 
pear in. She is welcome to it, as she is the only legitimate 
soprano we have in the city at present. Mr. Wilkes has a 
baritone voice of most agreeable quality, but he does not 
know how to sing 

Mr. Domaine hails from London, England, and claims 
to have studied in Brussels Conservatory, and gained the 
first prize in that institution. If he really gained it, then he 
gained a good deal. The audience was large and enthu- 
siastic. 

The third program of the Karn Musicale given by the 
Karn Piano Company, in the Karn Hall, on Saturday af- 
ternoon last, under the management of J. J. Goulet, violin- 
ist, contained compositions by Mendelssohn only. Mr. 
Illsley played Sonata No. 6 on the organ. He also read 
a few sketches on the life of the composer. Miss Graham 
sang “Summer Days Are Coming” and “On Wings oi 
Song, I'll Take Thee.” Mrs. Ives played the Capriccio 
Brilliante in B minor. She was accompained by her teacher, 
Miss Sym, on a second piano; both performers distin- 
guished themselves satisfactorily. Mr. Goulet and Mrs. 
Ives played the sonata for violin and piano in F minor, 
which was most intelligently interpreted. The audience 
was generous in applause. The next musicale will take 
place November 19, and will continue during the season 
every fortnight. 

The second concert by the Symphony Orchestra took 
place on Friday last, under the baton of J. J. Goulet. E. A 


Burke, basso, was the soloist. The following program 
was presented: 
Pe BE NN nb dvenvecdeeedtosiad+seroesedenenede Mendelssohn 





Symphony, in G minor ‘ ozart 
Recitative and Aria, Now Heaven in Fullest Glory “(Crea 
 esvtnccdsatarscetsiseiinbitticctact Haydn 


i SOG GR eo iidavectistuess$0cpigeesticdeeres Lacombe 
(First time in Canada.) 


BP Miicncavabvacwererectdsidecess Brahms 


Hungarian Dance, 


I believe that in time we will have a very reliable organi- 
zation, for the orchestra is in far better condition this sea 
son than it was last It has been increased with 
twelve performers, good instrumentalists, particularly the 
first violinist. The performance as a whole was a most 
creditable one. The overture was played with a good deal 
of dash and spirit and gave pleasure to listen to. The 
reading of the symphony was with dignity and intelli 
gence. The new composition by Lacombe was very pleas 
ing. It is indeed a very beautiful composition. The 


authoritative. Mr 
who will do justice 
a rich bass voice, with 
nicely. His delivery of 
but that was on account 


reading of Mr. Goulet was broad and 
Burke is another pupil of Mr. Landre, 
to his teacher day. He has 
an even register, and uses it very 
the aria was not up to the mark, 


some 


of nervousness; time and experience will make him some 
day a singer of note. He was invited to an encore, to 
which he assented. The audience was large and enthus 
iastic. The next Symphony concert will take place on the 
25th inst 

The first meeting of the Arion Club, a ladies’ musical 
organization, formed for the purpose of mutual improve 
ment in the various branches of music, was held Wednes 
day evening in Pratte Hall, St. Catherine street Phe 
meetings of the club will take place every second Tuesday 
evening until May next. The officers elected last night 
were: President, Miss Marguerite Sym; vice-president, 
Miss Annie Howard; secretary and treasurer, Miss Sar 
gent rhe entire club is divided into three commiftees 
These arrange all the programs. The conveners are Miss 
Willet, Miss Ada Moylan and Miss Russell 

Miss Aus der Ohe, in conjunction with Miss Sara An 
derson, are announced for a concert on the 25th inst., un 
der the auspices of the Ladies’ Morning Musicale 

The attractions booked so far by Mr. Sheppard for th 
Windsor Hall are Henri Marteau linist, and the Ladies 
Cadet Orchestra Negotiations are pending for Emi 
Sauer, Rosenthal and the Kne sel Quartet 

H. B. Coun 
NASHVILLE. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., October 30, 1808 
FEVER of ized some of our 


musical ‘activity has s¢ 





musical people this seasor d they seem to wish to 
be “jiners,” as Samanthy 1 y ind belong to a 
many clubs as possible 
I quite approve of this, for the more mus he bette 
and it is quite a pleasant feature t ive evening clubs 
with men in them, for most men get their only ideas ot 
music from the theatre orchestra or the light opera. We 
haven’t enough musical interest among the gentlemen 
here while the women are really very well up in music, and 


the latest club started here is quite wis include gentle 














men in its membership. Nas! e is gre to be a big 
place—a city of multitudinous interests, a can maintain 
several more clubs like this, and I hope to see them spring 
up and to endure. We ould have more musi litera 
ture read, peopie should know more of the history ot 
music and should keep up better with musica] events, and 
I think should read THe Mt 4, COURIER more, for 
that certainly is up to date with things and peopl 

Rain prevented many who were desirous from hearing 
an interesting program given by \ Cosgrove and Miss 
Topping at Ward's Semir O yer 21. Miss Cosgrove 
is a pupil of Dorner, i1 t nd Miss Topping an 
exponent of the Hayes method of singing. They made a 
very good impression, Miss Cosgrove being an unusually 
fine pianist, with brilliant technic, good style and many 
excellent qualities. She vefore the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale soon, elected a guest mem- 
ber of the club for the winter 

The Philharmonic Society is the é another new 
club organized lately. It has some good material in its 
membership and will do well, I feel sure. Some of its 
members have had years of exper e in the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale and have learned there how a musical 
organization can be successfully carried on The high 
ideals of musical excellence gained in the older club will 
be of great value to the Philharmonic Society 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale is now in the posi 


tion to do what many of its members have long thought 
best for the good of the club—to have an active member 
ship of only twenty-five. There are now only two or three 





vacancies and these will be filled very slowly and care 
fully. As the club is now it is united and harmonious and 
hardworking. 

The club gave, on October 13, a very be autiful littl 
program to the Mississippi Valley Medic \ssociation 


and a committee from that organization ies sent a hand 


some donation to the club, which was at once used to buy 
nice chairs for the new assembly roor 

The Chaminade Club, the girls’ club, had its first pro 
gram meeting October 25 

On October 27 the Wednesday Morning Musicale gave 
a specially gocd program in the club room, at which a 
large number of associate members were present. The 
following music was given: 
Overture, piano quartet, Pique Dame Suppe 

Misses McIlwaine, Smith, Seay and Price 
Song, Mia Piccorella Gomez 
Mrs. Jacobu 
Violin, First Movement Sonata, op. 1 Mozart 
Miss Gear 
Vocal trio, Dragon Flies.. : Bargiel 
Mrs. Jacobus, Mrs. Gwathmey, Mrs. Daniel 
Piano, Etude, i Mra Sacee Liszt 
Mrs. Aline Blondner 
Peer Gynt Suite (piano quartet) ; , Grieg 
Mrs. Street, Miss Leftwick, Mrs. Reeves, Miss Price 


The Wednesday Morning Musicale will give during the 


The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 


: 
FURNISHED FOR ALL Occasions. } 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, 
BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. 


DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 


Dr. CARL E. 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 


, 
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3 AND ORATORIO. 








VAN YOR 


NEW YORK. 








Tenor, 


6 E. 17 St, 





MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 


Inquire at Leading Agents. 


29 East 46th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


season the “Olaf Trygvasson” of Grieg, assisted by a male 
chorus and a basso 

“In a Persian Garden” and “Paradise and the Peri” are 
also to be given, and among the new instrumental numbers 
announced are the “Phaeton” of Saint-Saéns, “Schehera- 
zade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Tschaikowsky “Sym- 
phonie Pathetique,” the second and ninth symphonies of 
3eethoven. This season will make the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Musicale much richer in musical knowledge than any 
previous one of its history 

On November 9 Mrs. John Reeves will entertain the 
Browning (literary) Club, at which a paper on the “Niebel- 
ungen Lied” will be read and half a dozen selections for 
pianos and voices from the cycle will be given by mem 
bers of the Wednesday Morning Musicale. There will be 
two pianos and a double trio of voices for the parts 





The Conservatory of Music gives frequent recitals of 
piano, voice and strings and musical lectures. More of 
these later ELIZABETH FRASER PRICE 


LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN, Neb., November 7, 1898 


i fier accessibility of the Omaha exposition, with its 
many musical treats, has interfered somewhat with 
local musical affairs. We know, and are proud of the fact, 
that Lincoln possesses the best orchestra west of the Mis- 
sissippi, but its glory seems dimmed by the greater organ 
izations which played each night by the romantic lagoon 
to the bewildering starry gleam of myriads of electric 
lights; or by day in the great auditorium, famous orches 
tras inspired an enthu y possible to vast crowds 
In con equence ¢ f these remembrances on the opening 
night of our own Philharmonic concerts, November 1, we 
regarded our boasted orchestra with a coldly critical ear 
Yet the concert was excellent. As the work of an orches- 
tra in only its second year, it was more than admirable 
August Hagenow has proved himself a competent and 
wise conductor in finding and holding together forty mu 
sicians ¢ ipable or : 











sm or 


nterpretir good music 


By the next concert our musical intelligence will have 


1djusted itself, and we shall not be expecting a rival to 
Theodore Thomas or the Marine Band Next to the or 
chestra. the Matinee Musicale. a large club of ladies. exerts 


e strongest influence on the musical life. The club opens 
this year with Mrs. J. W. Winger as president and Mrs 
D. M. Butler for corresponding secretary. Mrs. D. A 


Campbell, t new librarian of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, was formerly the president of the club, and 
is still a member of its board of directors 

Through the artists’ committee of the national organiza 
tion, a ladie artet from Topeka, Kan., has been 


procured for a recital to be given November 14. An inno- 
ation in the programs of the club will be Manuscript” 
Day, when those members who improvise or compose will 


be heard. Much curiosity is felt in regard to the quality 

and amount of original work done by Lincoln musicians 
We have lost some of our best local musicians, but they 

have been replaced by others. Henry Eames, of Chicago, 


is among tl velcome additions to 


inks of pianists 





In his initial recital he made a most ible impression, 
spite of excessi aeeadiailins Several minor musical 
events took place earlier in the fall. Mlle. Lillie d’Angelo 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 

Soprano 

Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Metropolitan College of Music, 

21 East lith Street, New York 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 


SOLO ORGANIST. 
OrGAN, Tueory Lessons. 
Studio 
112 West 40th Street, New York. 


LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio.tn INstRUCTION 
Opportunity for pianists to study ensemble 
pla\ing (piano, violin and ’cello) Studios: 114 
West Thirtv-fourth St., New York, Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instruction 
Organist « f All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West $4th Street 
Studios: 26 Fast 23d Street, New York 








KATE STELLA BURR, 
Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach Oratorio. Organist Director Grace 


M. E. Church, West 1th Street Instruction— 
Piano- Organ. Studio : 133 West 83d St , New York 


Miss ISABEL McCALL, 
Schoo! of Accompanying. 
The art of accompaniment taught. Accompanists 
supplied to singers and vocal teachers 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO ve GOGORZA, 


Baritone. 
Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor 
Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
ing and Organ 
Residence Studio : 981 Madison Ave., New York 





3ergh gave a most interesting lecture on tone production, 
and was also heard in two private recitals. In December 
we are promised Zeisler and Sousa’s band. The Matinee 
Musicale will also bring some artists, but the plans are 
still incomplete 

Nebraska now has a little musical paper of its own, The 
Vedley, which started its existence at Lincoln in Septem 
ber. It records the musical events throughout the State 
but does not pass over the borders. At present it 1s very 
unpretentious, but it may grow in siz¢ and influence 


ANNIE L. MILLER 


RICHMOND. 
RICHMOND Va., Oc ober 31, 1898 


HE Wednesday Club held its first meeting of the season 
T at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, October 7, and embarked 
upon its career under very auspicious circumstances 
Twenty-five active members were added to the roll, and 
several pieces were rehearsed with success 

Prof. Frederick V. Hoffmann has opened his season of 
teaching the art of violin playing. He will also make en 
gagements for concerts, oratorios and evening entertain 
ments 

The Germans of Richmond celebrated German Day a 
Saenger Halle October 6. The official program was ren 
dered at 8:30. The orchestra played a spirited march, af 
ter which the president of the German-American Asso 
ciation, Carl Ruehrmund, made a short, neat speech. The 
musical part was under Prof. Charles F. Mutter’s efficient 
“Sehnsucht nach 








direction. The Gesangverein rendered 

der Heimat,” an original composition of Prof. Mutter 
with fine effect. “An Germania,” by F. Paccius, was 
creditably sur by the German-American Choral Asso 
ciation. An animated performance of Paul Lincke’s op 
ist. “Studios -Pfaendung,” by Messrs. A. F. Sauerwald 
\. Volkmann, Fred. Schaaf and Moritz Richter concluded 
the entertainment, which was pronounced a grand suc 


’ 


we had the rare opportunity to 
» International Grand Opera Com 





Cdr October 14% 
grand opera by 








pany. On Friday night “Carmen” was given to a large 
nd fashionable audience. Selma Kronold was truly a be 
witching Carmen. The singing and playing the com 
pany, the orchestra, all were first class. At the matinee on 
Saturday “Romeo and Juliet” was performed, with Clem 
ne de Vere as Juliet, while Saturday night “I! Trova 








tore’ was sung 
was surprisingly small The Academy ot 


But the attendance at both performances 
l TI Music, now our 
ynly theatre, seats about 1,500 persons. That this place 
was not crowded on this rare occasion of hearing grand 
opera is really a deplorable thing for our city But Rich 
~~ 


; , 
mond is decried, musically speaking, as a “slow place 


On Octoher 20 e comic operetta, “Mrs. Gushington’s 


ARE YOU WORN OUT? 


THEN 


49 


New Year's Reception,” was performed by German ama 
teur talent, under the auspices and for the benefit of the 
German-American Ladies’ Aid Association. The affair 
was socially and financially successful 

The recital of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stayton Thompson, 
on the same evening, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, was also 
a grand success 

\ short musicale recently given by Mrs. N. Palmer (vo 
calist), Fred. Hoffman (violin) and Prof. Frank Cosby 
(piano) is worthy of mention 

\ musical and dramatic entertainment at St. Mary’s 
Hall for the benefit of St. Mary’s Church, on October 25 
Sauerwald 
Mutter 


was a social and artistic success 4 
acted as stage manager, while Prof. Charles F 
was the musical director 

This evening (October 31) the Gesangverein will hold 
ts usual entertainment at Saenger Halle The active 
members will sing J. E. Habert’s “Abschied vom Wald” 
and A. Schmoll’s “Der Kreuzfidele Kupferschmied.” 


Der Evangelimann. 
Kienzl’s “Der Evangelimann,” which New York may 
hear this winter, with Van Dyk in the title role, has been 
given on 128 stages in Germany 


A New American Wagner Singer. 


The role of Senta was taken by a young American singer 
Miss Marie Barna, who has received her musical edu 
cation in Paris and Milan, and under the present director 
Carl Pohlig, of Bayreut! Her fresh 


which in all registers is equal and beautifully cultivated 


sonorous voice 


gained for her the greatest enthusiasm from the crowded 


theatre erlin Tageblatt 


Bungert Theatre. 


The plan proposed for the erection of a house especially 


for the production of Bungert’s music dramas will be car 
ried out with some modifications The municipality of 
Godesberg on the Rhine has during the past summer been 
busy with preparations for the work, and has acquired 
ground for the purpose. It is announced that attempts will 
be made to induce prominent architects to forward plans 


f the building to the mayor. August Bungert’s works will 
leading part in e performances, but the house 


not be confined 


ive the 


exclusively to them, but all the great 


11 
wi 


works will be given in as perfect a way, artistically and dra 
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cally as to defy rivalry 


TRY 





MARIAN WINE--The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain, 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles and richness to the 


blood. 


Mariani Wine 


General, Sir Evelyn Wood. 








“Regarding the infantry marching in the 
recent manoeuvres, it Was the best seen during 
my commend at Aldershot Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstitu- 
ent properties of the well-known Mariani 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most palat 
able method of inducing resistance to fatigue.” 

From “ The London Sketch.” 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; Londo- 


83 Mortimer Street; 


It is a promoter of good health and longevity. 


is endorsed by more than 8,000 


American physicians. It 
is specially indicated for 
General Debility, Overwork, 
Profound Depression 
Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consump- 
tion and Malaria. 


and 


Mariani Wine is in- 

overworked 
men, delicate women and 
sickly children. It soothes, 
strengthens and 
the system, and braces 


body and brain. 


valuable for 


sustains 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York (ity, will be sent 
free, book containing portraits with endorsements of 
Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other int: resting matter. Mention this publication, 


Montreal—28-30 Hospital 5t. 
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Pancera. 


The Vienna piano virtuoso, Ella Pancera, has married 


Max Bliithner, a son of the well-known piano maker, of 


Leipsic 
Otto Floersheim. 
At a concert of the Musical Society of Guben on Oc- 
tober 18 the “Suite Miniature,” by Otto Floersheim, was 


The Gubener Tageblatt 
mbers of the charm- 
work are so original 


the first number on the program 
writes respecting it: ‘All the 
ingly melodious and harmonious little 


six nu 


is not difficult to 


and so adapted to the situation that it 
follow the idea of the composer—a betrothal at a ball, 
ending in a bridal procession. 3y the extraordinarily 


effective and clever introduction of a harp part the piece 
gains a charm of sound quite unusual. The work is one 
of the most modern tendency and orchestral art, and 
makes the greatest demands on the delicacy and purity of 
the orchestra. It is instrumented more in the French than 


the German style.” 

Breitkopf & Hartel. 

select piano pieces by Thalberg have been 
is now an echo 


A volume of 
issued by Breitkopf & Hartel. The name 
of bygone days, yet not long ago he was winning triumphs 
ind entered into honorable rivalry with Liszt. 
every pianist had a dozen of his pieces 
was program. To- 
did good service to music. 
piano, 
of the 
sing as he 
"Arte del 


everywhere, < 
He was the fashion; 
repertory; his name 
day he is unknown. Yet he 
He was a master in producing the 
of the old school still affirm that 
present performers make the instrument 
did. His under the title of “L 


Canto,” 


in his in every 


cantilene on the 
and some none 
can 
arrangements, 
notes 


out the vocal 


contains much that 


their bringing 


present 


arpeggios and 
of The 
idapted to the present concert hall 


their 
a melody 


S 


volume 


An American Singer’s Success Abroad. 


The many admirers in this country of Miss Lillian Blau- 
velt will be gratified to hear of her brilliant success in 
London, England. Below are given some of the notices 


that appeared in the London newspapers. 
The 
songs 


Blauvelt 


mad scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet” and two lighter 
served to introduce to this country Miss Lillian 
This mezzo-soprano, who comes, we believe, 
from America, has a voice of truly delightful quality and 
sings moreover with fine taste and expression. Her suc- 
cess on Saturday was immediate.-—Daily Telegraph. Octo 
ber at. 1808 

\ new American soprano was forthcoming in Miss Lil 
lian Blauvelt, who sang the mad scene from Ambroiss« 
Thomas’ “Hamlet” with a brilliancy and technical finish 
that took her hearers by storm. She was also heard in 
Mendelssohn's ‘“Friihlingslied” and Delibes’ “Les Filles de 
Cadiz” with equal ss. Her English début was in 
very a triumph Advertiser, October 31 


casera 
way Morning 

\n exceedingly successful first appearance was made by 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, an American soprano of exceptional 
merit. She showed herself a finished voc alist in the diffi 
cult mad from Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and 
rattled off Leo Delibes’ charming ‘Files de Cadiz” with 
irresistible spirit and cranerie. Her voice is particularly 
pleasant in quality, and altogether so emphatic success 
has not been scored by a new singer long time.- 
Daily Telegraph, October 31 


scene 


ior a 


America, made a 
and a well 


well known in 
brilliant method 
October 31 


Blauvelt, 
success a 


Daily Mail, 


Miss 
disting 
trained 


Lillian 
uished 

voice 

ian Blauvelt was a début: inte in this 
country. She made a de cidedly favorable impression. Her 
voice 1s one of these sweet, bird-like high sopranos of 
which America seems to possess an inexhaustible supply, 
and her Parisian training revealed itself with delightful 
effect in the mad scene from Ambroise Thomas’ “Ham 

let.” which she sang with surprising brilliancy and charm 
Miss Blauvelt later in the afternoon pleased her auditors 
in Mendelssohn’s “Fritihlingslied.” and also Delibes’ “Filles 
de Cadiz,”” which she gave with the utmost fluency and 
grace, but recalled many times she declined the request to 
sing again.—London Times, October 30 


The vocalist Miss Li 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt, a well trained singer with a flex- 
ible and sweet voice, achieved a decided success in the mad 
Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and in songs by 


scene from r 
and Delibes—London Daily Chronicle, 


Mendelssohn 
October 31. 








are remarkable for their skillful use of the pedal, | 


| 


| was going to play 
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More Wagner Letters. 


HE “Letters of Richard Wagner to Emil Heckel’ 
refer to the time of preparation for the Festspiel- 
haus, and give a lively picture of that period of struggle 
and anxiety. Heckel in Mannheim founded the first Wag- 
ner Society, and thus started the movement for such or- 
ganizations. 
Heckel relates that Wagner spoke at length of a visit to 
The latter said that everybody knew his work 
but what work was 


Bismarck. 
from below for the unity of Germany, 
necessary up above till a hole was made in the pickel- 
haus and German ideas let in very few knew. 

Heckel seems to be a very simple minded 
puts down a lot of very uninteresting stuff. He tells how 
Wagner proposed a toast to Bismarck words that 
brought tears to his eyes; how he added poetical verses 
to his letters and sent him a photograph with the lines: 


admirer and 


in 


Frau Cosima in guter Laune 

Dariiber Niemand erstaune: 

Sie hat einen guten Mann, 

Der sch6n componiren kann. 

Deszwegen zum Ungedenken 

Thut sie sich an Heckels schenken! 
—Mannheimer Gedicht des Berfassers des Fliegenden Hol 
Striche 


landers ohne 


The stische or cuts were frequent subjects of conversa- 
One day when Languer was going off to the theatre 
Wagner asked him what he 
he 


tion. 
to conduct the entr’act music, 
He had some decent arrangements, 
replied, but nothing that was adequate. “Well,” cried Wag- 
ner, “play everything cut out of my works and you will 
have enough for a year.” 

Lachner, the great “cutter,” was 
Frank, who, at Heckel’s 
” without mutilation, whereupon Wagner burst 
again into verse: “Ich rus; es lebe P. P. Frank.” 

One of his letters will delight the good people of Chi- 


at Mann- 
produced 


succe eded 


heim by suggestion, 


“Lohengrin 


cago: 
DEAR FrIEND—An answer to your letter, or rather 
proposition, demands some reflection. I have nothing to 


say as to how the Mannheim Society may think it advisa 
ble to serve the end for which it was founded. but as it 
called into life the idea of a Wagner Society it is justified 
in taking further steps and no one will contest with it the 
honor of being the champion of the enterprise. Only be 
careful in bragging about me. We cannot so simply at- 
tract London and Chicago. In both cities a new theatre 
is already built and, if I would personally take the matter 
in hand, everything would be arranged according to my 
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even the personnel of the performers would be 
left to my choice. This is for my operas in general. Now 
come to the decisive point. In Berlin a Wagneriana has 
been formed, with signatures for 220,000 marks already, 
to offer me a million if I will transport, with modifications, 
Bayreuth to Berlin. This would be infinitely easier to do 
for Vienna than to get subscriptions for Bayreuth there. 
Thus it is not demonstrable that a theatre for me would 
not be built in one of the larger German cities; the vital 
point is that I have in my eyes‘an undertaking in some 
neutral spot for the whole German public; not for the pub- 
lic of a capital. Cities (like Chicago, &c.) might perhaps 
be found in Germany, but the German public—no 

about 


wishes, 


After more suggestions raising money he con 


tinues: 


When you proceed to a manifesto (which would have a 


very good effect) I beg you to consult Nietzsche, in Basel 
for drawing it up. At any rate you can ask him to out 
line such a manifesto, for I have confidence in him, just 


in him 

Heckel relates that Wagner when at Mannheim declared 
himself ready for a public disputation concerning his artistic 
work if a fitting opponent could be found. The plan, how 
ever, fell through 


Alice Veriet. 


Miss Alice Verlet is winning fame in her European tour 


The good people of Brussels claim her as a Bruxelloise 
because she made her artistic studies in that city 
under Madame Moriani with such success that she was 


engaged in 1896 for the Opéra Comique, Paris, and made 


“Les Noces de Jeannette Her ensuing en- 


her début in 


gagement for this country and her triumphs in New York 
where she created “Le Luthier de Cremone” and “Le Pas 
sant,” are known to all readers of Toe Musicat Courter 
She has lately been singing at Spa, and made her new 


début in Europe at the Concert Hillier 


At a grand concert, August 11, she sang several pieces 
composed by Louis H. Hillier. We add some press no 
tices: 

Mile. Alice Verlet sang successfully the pieces selected 


This young and pretty singer is en re d with a sympathetic 
sang with method and great 


clear and brilliant voice. She 

taste, and we shall be glad to hear her again in the theatre, 
where she will sing Lakmé.—La Saison de Spa, August 13 
1808 


The announcement of the appearance of Mlle. Alice Ver 
let, who has obtained remarkable success at Paris and 
London, is a piece of great good fortune.—Blankenberghe 
Journal Officiel, September to 
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Mirtfato BARRIOS DIAFOND CO., 
42 AND 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Orgaps. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 








Boston, Mass. 





KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, CANADA'S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 


283 and 285 East 23d Street, New York. MASON & RISCH. 








MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


Pianos, Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. 


Waterloo, N. Y. 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMIPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 











FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 


‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVEISIENT.” 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St.. New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist. musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
ba blic will pl t confound th i 
CAUTION-~ ruZtia?s etiaiit Mccut'acates dyfrase S-O-H-M-E-R 
THE ““SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


«PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-1601 E. 126th Street, New York. | 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY : Special training for teachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELBMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMP '/SITION—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka. A. Papen- 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann,. E. E. Taubert, Ernest Hutcheson, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno 
Stolzenber OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—FTr. Poenitz ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c. 

Charges; Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received atany time. Consultation 
hours from 11 A. M. tol P. M. 

For the Piano Classes. from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNesT JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma Kocu, in 

Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged 
March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the “ Philharm nie,’’ Rernhurqeratraaae 22a. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost turogsan Conservatories, 
Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. . 
hose fre at . t i i 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet the School Year and summer Terms) ene 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. reg. Por ¢ atalogues, address 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Otinoinnati, Ohie. 
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Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


‘Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


| REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courier. 





|THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


| The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
| ment produced at the present age. 

| 

10 

Years 

Guaranteed. 





Sole Agent for 

BESSON & CO., Ltd.. London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 

BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments. 

BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 

KARL MAYOR, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all 
Reed Instruments. 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice 
c. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 
MNOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
Catalogues of music for every instrument aaé 
combination supplied upon application 

‘* The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the im- 
terest of the musical sroleasion Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





stores — FOR FIVE OEWTS. 








$ me; 


















It is wonderful to nete the extent to which Ripans Tabules have sprung into the favor of pre- 
fessional men during the past few years. Not alone has the average artisan, clerk and business 
man become cognizant ef their merits, but that class which is more skeptical, the members of 

rofessions, have come to believe in them in a most thorough manner. The leader of one of 

hiladelphia’s most famous theater orchestras, a gentleman who is n yered among the best 
musicians of the city, in relating his experience a short time ago, said: ** Whenever we used to have 
a new opera to rehearse or a burlesque to go on the boards, or, in fact, any production where extra- 
ordinary orchestration was required, 1 would suffer with a certain nerv ause I 
anticipated any failure, but rather owing to the unusual strain, and during t 

used to experience a great deal of trouble with my digestion. A friend r mend 
Ripans Tabules not long ago, and I have been taking them ever since with | ficial effect. I have 
never seen anything to equal these magic tabules, one of which » rd immediate relief, 
I now go to my work, ne matter how exacting, confident that I w yerfectly well after lam 
threugh, and it is all owing te the use of Ripans Tabules, which I sincerely recommend.” 

A new style packet contal: TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now forsale at some 


low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One dozem 
Grogan — dey TO be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the Krpans Chemical | 
faut, Ho. 10 Spruce . York —or a éingle carton (TRN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzivway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS,” . . . 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 








fC [MBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEI'Y | 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser: 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperia and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leipholz. M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier ('cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 


Royal Conservatory Of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. 
Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 
Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, S eni Ronnuberger, &e.: for the 
Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senf-G eorgi, &c, 

Principal odminten Rem beginning of April and begin- 
Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


DIRECTORS: 





the finish. Full courses or single branches. 
ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, 
offices of THE MUSICAL CouRIER and through 





Eetablished 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and 
+S Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ;_ liberal 
conditions. 

@ee6 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


Royal Chambersinger Franz | 


| Private Academy for Voice Training 


88 teachers, among whom | 


| Volee Production, Voice Mending, 


ducation from the beginning to | 





“A Faulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Kiavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other means of study New Term begins on Wednesday, January 20, 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 
January 24 and 25. Hours, 10to land 3to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 
special appointment. Berlin, Potdsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K 


Pianos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 


“ EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 





MADAME MORIANI, 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. | 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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